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BOOK  ONE 
SHELLPORT 


CHAPTER  I 

i 

"  Is  that  a  parrot  you  got  in  that  cage  ?  ” 

Recalled  out  of  his  reverie,  Vant  bent  frowning  brows  upon 
the  anaemic  stripling  who  had  sold  him  the  newspaper  and 
who  now  came  forward  again  lounging  along  the  narrow  aisle 
of  the  car.  There  was  an  expression  callous,  sophisticated, 
derisory  in  the  boy’s  countenance  which  troubled  Vant. 
Could  all  Europe,  he  asked  himself,  produce  a  type  precisely 
so  vulgar,  so  objectionable  ?  He  had  been  offended  by  the 
insolence  of  the  cabman  at  Halifax  with  his  drawling 
"  Hey — wareja  wantergo  ?  "  and  his  "  Two  darlers,  mister/' 
The  vulgarity  and  lurid  futility  of  the  Halifax  newspaper 
had  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart.  But  this  youth  was  even 
more  depressing. 

"  Yes,”  he  made  answer,  “  it  is  a  parrot.” 

"  Huh  I  Guess  it  can  talk  some,  hey  ?  ” 

Vant  did  not  reply.  He  had  been  hoping  that  the 
presence  of  the  parrot  would  pass  unobserved.  He  was 
haunted  a  little  by  the  notion  that  he  had  cut  a  rather 
absurd  figure,  scurrying  away  from  his  steamer  acquaintances 
on  the  landing-stage  with  a  heavy  portmanteau  in  one  hand  and 
a  green  baize-covered  cage  in  the  other ;  because  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  light,  a  condition  which  ordinarily  discouraged 
loquacity,  the  wretched  bird  had  repeatedly  shouted  : 

"  I'm  a  devil !  I'm  a  devil !  I’m  a  devil !  "  on  its  most 
piercing  note.  Luckily,  it  had  since  been  silent  and  Vant 
had  until  now  forgotten  its  presence. 

The  train-boy,  who  was  an  incompetent  mind-reader, 
irrelevantly  laid  a  package  of  dried  dates  in  the  parrot- 
owner’s  lap. 

"  Dates,  candy,  popcorn,  chewing-gum,”  he  intoned. 
"  Saturday  Evening  Banner  ?  ” 

Vant  picked  up  the  package  swiftly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
scorpion,  and  tossed  it  into  the  boy’s  basket. 

“  Nothing  !  Nothing  whatever,  thank  you  I  ”  He  spoke 
in  his  most  incisive  Oxford  manner,  so  charged  with  meaning 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  any  ordinary  hearer’s  mind.  But 
this  Canadian  youth  was  inured  to  fastidious  refusals. 

"  Say,  I  got  a  dandy  line  of  best  sellers.  I’ll  fetch  'em 
along  in  a  minute.”  He  passed  on  with  a  drooping  eye-lid 
to  the  occupant  of  the  next  seat. 
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"  Get  on  to  the  English  guy,"  the  train  boy  confided  to 
the  fat  brakeman,  who  was  chewing  tobacco  thoughtfully 
-on  the  rearmost  seat.  The  fat  brakeman  was  at  that 
moment  in  revolt  against  Destiny  which  had  kept  him  ten 
years  a  brakeman  :  he  also  had  his  dreams. 

"  English  nothin’  1  ”  scorned  the  brakeman.  “  Th?t  feller’s 
young  Vant  o’  Shellport.  Rhodes  Scholar.  Back  from 
Oxford.” 

“  Hell !  ”  said  the  train-boy.  After  a  pause  he  added, 
•querulously :  ”  What’s  he  got  a  parrot  with  him  for  ?  ” 

II 

Letting  the  newspaper  lie  where  it  had  fallen  Vant  gazed 
pensively  at  a  point  in  the  roof  of  the  car  where  the  glass 
canopy  of  a  kerosene  lamp  hung  like  a  bell,  dismissed  his 
surroundings  and  abandoned  himself  to  reverie.  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  Oxford  he  had  lately  quitted, 
three  thousand  miles  away,  with  its  serrated  towers  and 
spiles  cutting  into  the  twilit  sky-line.  He  recalled  the 
drowsy  green  and  grey  quads,  the  flitting  black-gowned 
figures,  the  dinner  in  Hall,  Great  Tom’s  resonant  booming, 
the  cloistered  peace  of  the  night.  Like  homing  birds  they 
streamed  back,  delectable  memories,  to  their  abiding 
chambers  ;  in  his  brain  the  gallant,  the  mocking,  the  wistful 
faces,  with  their  background,  felt  rather  than  seen,  of  chapel 
windows  "  staining  the  white  radiance  ”  of  the  morning ; 
crowded  lecture-room,  the  bustling  High,  the  leafy  Cherwell. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  saw 

“  the  bridge,  the  stream  again, 

And,  like  a  spell-bound  flight  of  spears 
The  gilded  vanes  of  Magdalen." 

Ah,  me,  if  he  could  only  begin  those  three  years  over 
again,  those  three  happy  years  I  be  once  more  amongst 
his  books  and  cronies  in  those  cosy  wainscotted  rooms, 
mellowed  by  tobacco  and  hallowed  by  the  invisible  presence 
of  forty  generations  of  schoolmen  ! 

Yet,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  recall  with  a  smile,  it  was 
in  rather  a  critical  spirit  that  he  had  begun  his  Oxford  career. 
He  was,  for  one  thing,  rather  older  than  the  run  of 
Freshmen ;  his  doubts  on  first  going  up  had  been  just  what 
it  was  Oxford  could  give  him  which  he  hadn't  got  already 
from  his  Canadian  university,  unpretentious  as  that  was. 
Doubts  about  that  intangible  thing,  the  special  culture. 
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the  'widely-lauded  Spirit  of  Oxford,  which  wrought  to  such 
ecstasy  the  delicate  soul  of  the  Victorian  lady  novelist.  But 
little  by  little,  he,  too,  had  yielded  to  the  spell.  The  very 
material  fabric  of  the  great  English  university  had  made  a 
potent  appeal.  He  came  to  know  the  stones  of  Oxford  under 
their  very  aspect  of  light  and  season ;  gateways,  walls, 
crocketted  pinnacles  and  grotesques  ;  gambrelled  roofs  and 
carved  timbers.  Indeed,  it  was  thus  that  he  first  found 
himself  being  drawn  in,  captivated,  subdued.  What  if  the 
second  year  men  at  his  own  college  smiled  at  his  “  Colonial 
enthusiasms  "  and  a  certain  bright  young  spark  of  the  Balliol 
set  composed  those  amusing  verses  in  Isis,  beginning  : 

O,  lead  me,  Matthew,  by  the  hand  : 

And,  Pater,  hold  me  fast, 

And  help  me,  John,  to  understand 

Unto  this  Last  : 

No  matter  :  if  his  were  illusions :  he  would  keep  them — 
for  ever.  For  him  Oxford  had  never  changed.  It  never 
would  change.  He  had  taken  humbly,  gratefully,  everything 
it  had  to  give  him.  He  had  come  through  the  ordeal  of 
Greats  triumphantly ;  but  he  had  to  cut  his  classical  course 
short,  leaving  out  Moderations,  where  he  would  have  got  a 
first.  He  had  voluntarily  renounced  a  fellowship.  He  might 
have  been  a  don,  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  vital  part  of  this 
ancient  university.  That  was  the  bitter  part  of  his  Oxford 
career,  the  sheer  uselessness  of  most  of  what  he  had  so  labori¬ 
ously,  so  gloriously  acquired,  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
For  he  had  “  chucked  ”  it  all :  had  gone  in  for  natural  science  ; 
had  become,  in  fact,  notorious  already  as  a  mineralogist. 
He  had  jettisoned  his  laurels.  He  preferred  nowr  to  think 
of  the  magnificent  compensations ;  he  had  at  least  seen 
something  of  Europe,  he  had  in  the  vacations  snatched 
unforgettable  glimpses  of  the  Old  World  with  its  colour, 
depth  and  intricacies  ;  its  fullness,  its  surprising  acceptances, 
its  apparent  submission  to  a  code  which  had  ceased  to  be  a 
code  and  had  become  an  instinct. 

And  now  here  he  was  back  again,  for  good.  All  that 
vitality,  those  richly  surcharged  horizons  were  exchanged, 
abandoned  for  ever,  for  this,  the  commonness,  bareness, 
crudity  of  his  native  land.  Put  it  as  gently,  as  tactfully  as 
you  liked — Canada  could  only  boast  a  tentative  civilisation. 
It  had  taken  him  less  than  the  two  hours  since  he  walked 
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down  the  gang-plank  of  the  Carthaginian  to  be  aware  of  its 
aesthetic  nakedness,  its  repellant  materialism  and  want  of 
manners.  Every  individual  groping,  as  it  were,  after  the 
right  word,  the  natural  action,  the  right  effect,  which  came  so 
instinctively  to  even  the  proletariat,  the  peasant  class,  "  over 
there.”  Motives,  opinions,  privacies,  tastes  challenged  at 
every  turn.  It  was  going  to  be  hard — damned  hard. 

Nervously  threading  his  hair  with  strong,  though  slender 
fingers  Vant  tried  to  imagine  what  the  great  Oxford  spirits 
of  the  past,  Shelley,  or  Ruskin,  Pater  or  Arnold  would  do  if 
destiny  had  sent  them  to  live  their  whole  lives  in  such  a 
barren  milieu.  Make  the  most  of  it,  he  supposed ;  shut 
themselves  up  and  invoke  the  Muses  de  profundis.  As  for 
himself  he  had  a  profession,  such  as  it  was ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  utilitarian  specialising  in  order  to  accept  the  professorship 
offered  him  by  Dalkeith,  he  would  always  regard  himself  as 
primarily  a  humanist,  a  philosopher,  a  poet.  It  was  a 
solace  to  him  now  to  reflect  that  he  had  competed  for  the 
Newdigate. 

He  sought  to  recall  the  lines  he  had  written  one  June 
midnight  when  a  full  moon  had  flooded  with  light  the 
Magdalen  cloister  sentinelled  by  rows  of  granite  grotesques : 

To  win,  Lysippus,  the  favour  of  the  Nine, 

To  work  in  scroll  or  stone  our  loftiest  thought 
Needs  more  than  wisdom  :  so  another  sign 
Of  conquest  seek.  Man  may  be  divine 
In  knowledge,  though  his  hand  hath  wrought 
No  labour  that  the  Arts  have  taught. 

Ill 

Vant  turned  again  to  the  window.  The  swiftly  unfolding 
landscape,  drab  stretches  of  earth  fenced  in  with  split  rails, 
the  sparse  pines  and  hemlocks,  the  rock-strewn  slopes,  so 
saturated  with  the  icy  damps  of  winter  as  to  be,  as  yet, 
impervious  to  the  touch  of  spring — could  it  be  otherwise 
than  depressing  ?  Why,  there  was  not  even  a  sun  !  and  all 
the  Emigration  posters  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
were  bragging  of  Canada’s  perpetual  sunshine  ! 

At  intervals  appeared  a  lonely  pond,  studded  with  a  few 
bleak  rocky  islets  or  a  slate-hued  streamlet  that  scampered 
suddenly  out  of  the  void  as  if  in  panic  at  its  own  daring, 
lifting  now  and  then  a  white,  rippled  face  back  at  the  aching 
loneliness  of  the  hills  from  which  it  had  miraculously 
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escaped.  Mile  after  mile  of  monotony  unlit,  perhaps  never 
would  be  lit,  by  the  spirit  of  Man. 

Nature !  Vant  felt  a  proper  scorn  for  those  perverse 
worshippers  of  Nature  who  profess  to  see  beauty  in  even  her 
crudest  manifestations.  What  a  delusion !  All  that  is  most 
impressive  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  most  inspiring 
scenery,  the  most  stimulating,  significant,  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  the  summits  of  the  Rhine ;  Rome ;  the  Pyramids, 
were  ascribable  to  the  labour  of  Man.  The  Alps  ?  Wasn't 
it  old  Landor  who  called  them  “  bullies  ?  ”  Overpowering 
in  their  vastness,  sublime  if  you  like,  yet  what  did  they 
inevitably  suggest  ?  Death.  No  trace  of  mind,  no 
sympathy  with  the  hopes,  passions,  aspirations  of  Man. 
That  is  why  the  ancients  were  repelled  by  the  Alps.  It 
was  only  a  short  century  or  so  ago,  when  the  Alps  were 
conquered,  that  they  became  human.  Deprived  of  the 
poetry  which  Man  has  infused  into  her.  Nature  was  cruel, 
remote,  meaningless — as  monotonous  as  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Sahara  desert. 

Obliterate  the  cities  and  temples,  the  castles  and  artificial 
vegetation,  the  monuments  and  associations,  the  roads  and 
walls  and  hedges,  and  what  an  ineffable  emptiness !  A  country 
was  only  worth  living  in  to  the  extent  that  it  had  landmarks, 
legends,  embellishments,  human  history,  the  human  touch. 

Much  as  he  loved  England,  he  would  not  have  cared  to 
live  in  South  Britain  of  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  had 
read  that  some  of  the  Roman  captains  were  nearly  bored 
to  death  in  that  bleak,  forestless,  brumous  Britain.  At  its 
stateliest  the  Thames  then  was  a  mere  muddy  gash  in  a  dank 
growth  of  firs  and  scrubby  alders. 

At  this  point  in  Vant’s  reflections,  the  brakeman  of  the 
train,  stung  to  sudden  energy,  yelled  :  "  Cheboggin  !  ” 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  Vant  shuddered.  There  you 
were,  there  was  Nature  for  you  !  There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
Time,  was  the  Oxford  of  200  b.c.  The  same  discoloured, 
unlovely  river,  with  oozing  banks,  the  same  desolation,  the 
same  primitive  habitations  on  the  half-cleared  uplands.  The 
dwellings  of  Cheboggin  might  be  a  little  larger  and  coated  with 
paint  or  whitewash,  set  against  the  same  dreary  coniferous 
background ;  the  same  primitive  population  whose  nondescript 
garments  were  even  less  aesthetic  than  woad.  An  enlarged 
vocabulary,  but  the  same  mental  poverty  and  crudity. 

Cheboggin !  Centuries  upon  centuries  of  civilisation 
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behind  them  in  the  Old  World  and  these  people— his  fellow- 
countrymen — had  got  no  farther  than  this.  It  was  humili¬ 
ating.  Was  it  worth  while  to  have  come  so  far  to  have 
fared  so  ill  ?  One,  two,  three  centuries  ago  their  pioneering 
forbears  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  better  themselves.  Had 
they  done  it  ?  Could  any  candid  observer  bring  himself 
reall'r  to  believe  they  had  bettered  themselves  ?  What,  in 
their  case,  had  been  the  good  of  emigration  ?  Had  it 
brought  about  any  kind  of  redemption  ? 

IV 

Once  again  the  train  stopped  and  Vant  went  out  and  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  car.  Now  in  the  open  the  prospect 
which  had  imparted  such  acute  distress  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  underwent  to  his  eyes  a  subtle  change.  The  sun  had 
emerged  from  the  clouds  !  Wide  panels  of  blue  sky  opened. 
A  remembered  fragrance  was  wafted  across  fenced  and 
infrequent  fields.  The  soft  haze  of  spring  draped  the 
landscape,  like  gossamer.  A  miniature  lake  flashed  upward 
an  expanse  of  emerald.  Numberless  details  drew  the 
watcher's  eye,  and  as  he  gazed,  suddenly  out  of  woods  of 
beecr  and  birch,  pine  and  cedar,  spangled  with  nascent 
leaves  and  the  delicate  coral  of  budding  maples,  sounded  the 
clear  note  of  a  bird.  Vant  recognised  it  at  once ;  it  was  the 
white-throated  sparrow.  A  moment  later  he  saw  the  flash 
past  of  a  pair  of  yellow-bellied  sap-suckers — the  same  he  had 
so  often  watched  as  a  boy.  Before  the  train  moved  again 
he  detected  plainly,  with  a  leap  at  the  heart,  just  beyond 
and  below  the  dark  burnished  steel  rails,  the  very  wild 
flowers  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  painted  and  purple 
triiliums,  bell-wort  and  Solomon’s  seal ;  he  could  even 
discern  the  checkerberry  and  partridgeberry  leaves  newly- 
sprung  through  the  blanket  of  last  autumn’s  decaying  foliage. 

The  whole  scene  revived  in  him  a  thousand  tender 
memories.  He  thrust  instantly  from  him  the  spirit  of  fault- 
finding.  After  all  this  was  not  England,  or  France,  or  Italy : 
it  was  his  own,  his  dear,  his  native  land.  It  was  just  Canada 
and  he,  he  was  no  fastidious  cosmopolite — no  denational¬ 
ized  snob — but,  thank  God,  a  Canadian ! 

V 

In  a  far  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  Vant  re-entered  the  car 
and  resumed  his  seat.  He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  when 
a  young  woman,  her  face  alight  with  recognition  tripped 
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towards  him  along  the  aisle.  She  stopped  and  said  with  a 
nervous  laugh : 

"  Pardon  me,  but  isn’t  this  Mr.  Gregory  Vant  ?  ” 

"  It  is,"  he  replied  promptly,  rising.  She  was  pretty  and 
attractively  dressed  ;  there  was  something  strangely  familiar 
to  him  in  ner  eyes  and  lips,  but  he  couldn't  place  her. 

"  I  just  thought  I  couldn’t  be  mistaken,”  she  pursued. 
"  And  yet  you’ve  entirely  forgotten  me!” 

"  Oh,  no,  don’t  say  that,”  he  protested.smiling.  "  You  see, I’ve 
been  away  several  years.  Won’t  you  sit  down,  Miss — er — ?  ” 
As  she  dropped  gracefully  into  the  seat  opposite  he  noted 
that  she  actually  harmonised  with  the  red  plush  upholstery 
of  the  car.  A  clever  portrait  painter  might  have  chosen 
just  such  a  criant  background. 

“  Don’t  you  remember  Minnie  Sandwell  ?  ” 

”  Minnie  Sandwell !  ”  A  light  broke  upon  him.  Minnie 
Sandwell — the  little  kitchen-maid  at  Thornhill,  years  and 
years  ago.  It  all  came  back  to  him  now.  Was  it  possible 
that  that  humble,  anaemic  little  bud  had  blossomed  into  this  I 
And  he  had  taken  her  for — well — a  ”  lady  !  ” 

"  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Minnie  ”  he  said,  trying 
hard  to  put  the  expected  fervour  into  his  tone  and  manner. 
He  was  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  car 
were  fastened  upon  them.  A  sallow,  bony-faced  woman  across 
the  aisle,  wearing  a  grotesque  blue  hat,  shot  an  unamiable 
glance  in  their  direction  and  turning  aside,  sniffed  audibly. 

"  But  say,  have  I  really  changed  so  much  as  all  that  ? 
Considering  that  I  was  nearly  two  years  at  Thornhill  you 
might  have — but  there,  I  guess  you’ve  lived  so  long  in 
England  .  .  .  You’ve  changed  heaps  more  in  ten  years  than 
I  have.  You’ve  got  a  real  lovely  English  accent,  like  the 

rector,  and  as  I  expect  you’re  going  to  be  a  clergyman - ” 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’m  not,”  he  interrupted  with  a  smile. 
"  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  hear  you  were 
appointed  a  professor  or  something  at  Dalkeith.  Isn’t  it 
funny  our  meeting  like  this  just  as  we’re  both  on  our  way 
home  to  old  Shellport  ?  ” 

"  Have  you  been  away,  too,  Miss — Miss  Sandwell  ?  " 

She  cried  out  at  that. 

"  Oh,  but  I’m  not  Miss  Sandwell !  I  ought  to  explain,. 
Mr.  Gregory  !  I've  been  married  two  years  !  My  husband’s 
Rex  Beamish,  Dr.  Beamish — but  you  wouldn't  remember  him 
perhaps — and  we  live  in  New  Glasgow.” 
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The  bony-faced  woman  in  the  blue  hat  showed  clearly  that 
•she  considered  the  announcement  had  come  none  too  soon. 

"  Indeed !  ”  exclaimed  Vant.  “  Of  course  you’re  very 
happy — I  needn’t  ask.  And  so  you’ve  married  a  physician  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  blushing.  "  Well,  not  exactly  a  physician. 
You  see  he's  an  equine  surgeon.” 

”  A  what  ?  ” 

He  stared  at  her  in  amusement. 

”  Rex  specialises  in  horses,  you  know.  He’s  got  the 
biggest  practice  in  Antigonish  county  :  but,  my,  that  isn’t 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  He  talks  now  of  moving  to  Ottawa, 
where  his  old  college  chum,  Henry  Meech,  is  Government 
Veterinary  Inspector.  Rex  is  mighty  ambitious ;  he  just 
hates  being  poked  away  in  New  Glasgow,  even  if  he  is  making 
money.  I  must  say,  I  don’t  blame  him.  I  guess  as  you’ve 
had  so  much  trouble,  remembering  me  you  would  remember 
my  brother  George  ?  George  is  in  the  grain  elevator  business 
way  out  in  Brandon  and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  he’s  making 
two  hundred  dollars  a  month.” 

Vant  found  himself  wishing  that  Mrs.  Beamish  wouldn't 
talk  quite  so  glibly,  so  intimately,  and  above  all  so  loudly. 
He  was  grateful  therefore  when  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
lower  key  in  order  to  say  "  I’m  real  sorry  for  what’s  bringing 
you  home.  Probably  you’d  have  stayed  longer  over  in 
England  if  it  hadn’t  been  for — for  your  bereavement.  I 
read  the  sad  news  in  the  Clarion.  What  a  comfort  the 
Clarion  is  to  a  person  pining  for  news  of  the  dear  old  home 
town !  Mother  wrote,  too,  and  said  how  grieved  everybody 
was  in  Shellport,  even,”  she  added,  “  the  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists.  ’  ’ 

Vant  acknowledged  her  sympathy,  and  Mrs.  Beamish  said : 

”  I’m  going  home  for  a  week.  You  know,  my  folks  have 
moved  out  to  Martindale.  They’ve  got  a  farm  near  the 
forks.  Father  gave  up  the  school  janitorship  just  after  you 
went  to  England.” 

The  school  janitorship !  It  all  came  back  to  him  now. 
Old  Abner  Sandwell,  the  patient  sorely-tried  janitor  of  the 
Shellport  Academy,  and  his  wife,  a  capable  charwoman  in  her 
day,  and  in  great  demand  in  the  best  circles  of  Shellport. 

The  speed  of  the  train  began  to  slacken,  and  the  brakeman 
announcing  ”  Martindale,”  Mrs.  Beamish  sprang  up  suddenly, 
gurgling,  "  Another  single  minute  and  I’ll  be  missing  my 
station.”  She  gave  him  her  hand.  “  It’s  been  so  pleasant 
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meeting  you  again,  Mr.  Gregory.  I’ll  be  coming  into 
Shellport  next  week.  Perhaps  we’ll  meet  again.” 

He  helped  her  to  don  an  expensive-looking  fur  jacket  and 
carrying  out  her  valise  deposited  it  on  the  station  platform. 
A  roughly  garbed  elderly  man  with  a  submaxillary  beard — 
was  it  old  Abner  himself  ?  Vant  couldn’t  be  sure — came 
forward  and  greeted  her  awkwardly.  From  the  car  platform 
Vant  watched  her  climb  into  a  frayed  buggy,  so  incongruous 
with  her  smartness.  She  turned  and  waved  her  gloved 
hand  to  him  coquettishly  as  the  train  slid  out  of  the  station. 
He  caught  a  final  flash  of  her  white  teeth.  Minnie  Sandwell ! 
Such  a  pretty  girl !  The  wife  of  an  equine  surgeon.” 
Perhaps  he  would  meet  her  again — in  his  mother’s  drawing¬ 
room.  He  felt  again  strangely  depressed. 

VI 

Three  miles  further  on,  the  outskirts  of  Shellport  came  into 
view.  Vant  became  aware  from  the  car  window  of  a  dense 
crowd  of  friends  and  relations,  loungers,  teamsters,  small 
boys,  and  irrelevant  persons  swarming  on  the  station 
platform  to  greet  the  incoming  train.  The  idle  population 
of  Shellport  always  came  down  to  greet  incoming  trains. 
He’d  be  hanged  if  he’d  face  that  mob  !  Snatching  up  his 
portmantean  and  the  cage  containing  the  parrot  (his  trunks 
were  in  the  baggage-car  and  could  look  after  themselves)  he 
swung  himself  down  unobserved  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
platform,  and  moved  swiftly  between  the  lines  of  metal. 
Reaching  the  King  Street  level  crossing  he  struck  off  up  the 
hill,  conscious  of  a  curious  tumult  of  feeling.  Now  and  then 
he  glanced  at  the  shops  and  houses.  Nothing  appeared  to 
be  changed.  Everything  was  just  as  he  had  left  it,  three 
years  ago.  A  man  passing  .  looked  at  him  sharply ; 
something  in  his  gait  struck  him  as  familiar.  Surely  he 
could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  Steve  Yeomans,  the  grocer’s 
son,  whom  he  had  known  familiarly  in  boyhood.  They  had 
once  gone  on  a  fishing  expedition  and  camped  for  three  days 
in  the  woods  together.  Steve  had  drifted  away  from 
intimacy  years  before  Vant  had  left  for  college,  but  at  that 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Steve  was  one  of  his  oldest  Shellport 
friends.  Wak  it  not  a  mean,  heartless,  snobbish  thing  to  pass 
him  by  like  that  in  the  street  without  a  word  ?  He  wanted 
to  shout  back  "  Steve  !  Hold  on  a  minute,  Steve !  .  .  .  Is 
that  the  way  you  ...”  But  he  said— nothing. 

B 


CHAPTER  II 


i 


Public  opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  period  of  the  year 
when  Shellport  looked  its  best.  To  the  aesthetic  eye  the 
height  of  the  two  cardinal  seasons  most  served  to  bring  out 
the  town's  good  points  by  veiling  its  imperfections.  In 
summer  the  clap-boarded  villas,  with  their  verandahs  and 
picket  fences,  even  the  base  of  the  tall  telegraph  poles  were 
decked  and  hidden  by  Virginian  creeper,  honeysuckle  and 
Morning  glory,  the  gardens  were  alive  with  bees,  butterflies, 
and  occasional  humming-birds.  The  streets  and  sidewalks 
were  dry  and  smooth,  albeit  a  little  dusty  underfoot.  A 
fragrant  haze  overhung,  tincturing  the  prospect. 

In  winter  the  same  concealing  office  was,  though 
intermittently,  performed  by  the  snow ;  the  strong,  clear 
sunshine  ignited  a  myriad  facets  in  the  tree  branches,  spread 
itself  over  clean  white  expanses  of  roof,  field,  and  roadway, 
making  Shellport  a  scene  of  Arctic  beauty  and  dazzling  puritv 
—until  the  thaw  set  in.  J 


But  in  spring— early  spring,  before  the  trees  were  in  foliage 
and  the  roads  were  dry,  then  Shellport  was  at  its  worst. 
And  whatever  the  season,  there  was  no  division  of  opinion 
that  Providence  street  and  the  lower  end  of  King  Street, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  wharves,  were  to  be  avoided  by  the 
stranger.  Not  always  had  it  been  thus.  There  was  a  time 
when  quaint  old  homesteads  and  spacious  mercantile  houses 
stood  there  in  the  graceful  shade  of  wide-spreading  elms 
when  a  benign  calm  invested  Shellport  s  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  for  most  of  the  day,  save  on  Saturdays  and  market 
days  when  the  outlying  farmers  and  hamlet-dwellers  drove 
into  town  to  do  their  week’s  trading,  to  sample  the  wares  of 
some  schooner  newly  come  in  from  New  or  Old  England 
freighted  with  general  merchandise,  or  from  the  West 
Indies  with  sugar,  molasses  and  fruit. 

This  serene  old  Colonial  aspect  Unger ed  on  tiU  the 
m^?ra^  e.  ar}^  disastrous  Shellport  conflagration  of  the 
middle  90  s,  known  locally  as  “  the  Fire  "—and  then  it 
vanished  for  ever  m  a  single  night.  On  the  devastated 
site  were  now  erected  a  double  row  of  buildings,  Uke  packing- 
cases,  in  staring  red  brick,  with  painted  wooden  embellish¬ 
ments  above  and  expensive  expanses  of  plate  glass  below 
through  which  drugs  and  dry-goods,  groceries,  seeds  and 
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saddlery  were  bewilderingly  visible.  In  the  case  ol  the  two 
drug  stores,  the  assortment  of  patent  medecines 
confectionery  and  photographic  materials,  with  their 

concomitant  advertisements  in  colour,  was  bewildering 
and  a  source  of  perpetual  fascination  to  the  youth 

of  Shellport. 

In  the  midst  of  this  almost  continuous  facade  was  the 
famous  Brunswick  Hotel,  which  you  were  to  suppose 

constructed  of  smoothly  chiselled  blocks  of  rusticated  stone, 
but  which  in  this  substantial  character  could  only  hope  to 
impose  upon  the  most  gullible  stranger.  Behind  the 

plate  glass  you  could  see  the  once-notorious  bar,  no\\,  alas, 
inhibited  from  dispensing  beers  and  spirits  and  inviting 
custom  only  by  its  display  of  “  soft  drinks,”  cigars,  cigarettes 
and  tobacco,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  limothy  Monahan, 
the  proprietor,  a  stalwart  and  aggressive  politician  in  jus 
time,  who  went  about  during  nine  months  of  the  year  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  one  of  his  largest  and  blackest  cigars 
between  his  thin  lips,  surveying  new  arrivals  at  Ins  hotel 
with  an  unreasonable  but  authentic  hostility. 

Certainly  this  part  of  Shellport— its  modern  business 
section— was  a  trial  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  But  when  you 
got  away  from  Providence  Street,  from  the  new  Post  Office 
and  Custom  House,  the  Opera  House  and  Badgett  s  Inter¬ 
national  Movies  theatre,  you  met  substantial  survivals  ot 
the  older  Shellport.  Southward,  along  the  water  front 
there  were  schooners,  sloops  and  fishing  boats  whose  crews, 
aided  by  local  hands,  were  seen  loading  or  unloading  apples 
fertilisers,  gypsum,  lumber,  hogsheads,  barrels  and  boxes  ol 
tempting  and  mysterious  aspect  :  crews  who  at  other  times 
lounged  about  smoking,  swapping  stones,  paying  cards  or 
indulging  in  rude  horseplay.  Occasionally  could  be  witnessed 
amongst  these  lawless  mariners  the  actual  imbibition  of  that 
exhilarating  fluid,  Jamaica  rum,  whose  consolations,  alas, 

'  were  proscribed  under  severe  penalties  to  the  native  bhel - 
portians.  Not  that  amongst  these  latter  clandestine  drinking 
and  even  riotous  orgies  were  wholly  things  of  the  past,  as 
the  respected  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Wager,  who  with  Mr.  O  Neill, 
constituted  the  Shellport  police  force,  could  have  testif 
and  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regularly,  before  thc^m agist ratn 

No  ;  far  better  if  you  put  all  this  aspect  behind  you  and 
at  once  ascended  King  Street  or  its  parallels,  Brunswick  and 
Hanover  Streets,  where  a  pleasing  succession  of  detached 
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wooden  villas,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  met  the  eye, 
all  fitted  with  embowered  porches  and  verandahs, 
embarrassingly  close  to  the  street,  as  lovers — and  other 
people — exchanging  confidences  would  have  told  you — the 
majority  painted  white  or  a  popular  shade  of  brown  and 
relieved,  as  to  window  frames  and  corner  casings,  by  apple 
green  or  luscious  chocolate. 

Sometimes  the  owner  of  one  of  these  villas  flouted  public 
opinion  with  outrageous  pigments — red,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mossom,  a  canary  yellow.  But  conservative  Shellport 
sentiment  was  against  such  exhibitions,  and  happily  they 
were  few.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  time  and  the  weather, 
combined  with  the  creeper  and  convolvulus,  soon  spread  a 
merciful  drapery  over  the  offence  and  brought  these 
perversions  of  taste  into  greater  chromatic  unity  with  their 
neighbours. 

Then,  by  a  slight  detour,  you  came  to  "the  Fort”— 
otherwise,  the  ruins  of  Fort  Hesperus,  one  of  the  treasures, 
indeed,  the  chief  lion  of  Shellport,  pointing  to  the  romance 
of  its  building  by  the  Loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  War  on 
the  sight  of  a  previous  French  Acadian  stronghold— but  now, 
alas,  fallen  into  sad  decay,  coveted  with  its  surrounding 
acres  by  the  promoters  of  a  patent  stove  foundry,  and  so 
threatened  with  extinction. 

II 

It  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Thornhill.  Half  way  up 
King  Street  Vant  put  down  his  portmanteau  and  the  cage 
and  turned  to  survey  the  little  town.  Fort  Hesperus  was 
hidden  by  its  grove  of  elms.  He  could  see  the  lucket  block 
finished  the  summer  before  he  went  away ,  the  rectangular 
lines  of  the  streets  sloping  to  the  harbour.  Four  church, 
spires  detached  themselves,  one  especially  salient,  covered 
with  tin,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  now  descending  over 
the  Pogansett  hills.  The  others  were  shingled  with  wood. 
He  descried  a  couple  of  schooners  and  some  fishing  craft  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour.  A  carnage  with  occupants 
approached ;  he  paused,  half  hidden  by  a  tree  trunk,  until 
it  had  passed,  and  trudged  on.  The  houses  grew  scattered  • 
the  gates  of  Thornhill  and  the  little  white  wooden  lodge 
where  old  Pinney  lived,  at  last !  From  the  bottom  of  the 
driveway  he  could  view  the  old  mansion  standing  in  a  sort 
of  patient  whiteness  behind  its  old  Ionic  wooden  pillars,  the 
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triumph  in  its  day  of  a  simple-souled  architect  to  whom  the 
eighteenth  century  Colonial  style  was  the  nc  plus  ultra  of 
grace  combined  with  dignity  and  utility. 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  recognised  the  family  cariole  being 
driven  away  from  the  portico.  Surely  it  was  the  vehicle 
that  had  passed  him  on  the  road !  A  face,  dimly  but  con¬ 
vincingly  seen,  first  appeared  at  the  window ;  then  he  saw 
the  front  door  flung  open  and  a  lithe  girlish  figure,  dressed 
in  black,  bounding  joyously  towards  him  down  the  sloping 
path. 

"  Gregory  !  Gregory  !  ” 

The  returned  scholar’s  pulses  beat  faster.  How  fresh  and 
wholesome  and  clear-eyed  she  was !  He  received  her  with 
open  arms.  He  was  proud — proud  to  have  a  sister  like  that. 

“  Dear  little  Effie  !  You  haven’t  changed  !  ” 

She  studied  him,  laughing,  breathless,  with  wide  open 
grey  eyes. 

“  Nor  you,  Gregory.  Oh,  how  glorious  it  is  to  have  you 
back  again  !  ” 

Flushed  with  pleasure  he  fumbled  with  the  baize-covered 
cage. 

“  I’ve  kept  my  promise,  Effie." 

"  What  promise,  Greg  ?  ” 

"  Surely  ;  you  haven’t  forgotten  ?  ” 

"  Not  the  parrot  ?  Oh,  you  are  a  darling,  Greg  !  What  is 
he  like  ?  ”  She  pounced  upon  and  lifted  a  corner  of  the  green 
drapery,  her  eyes  dancing  with  excitement.  A  pair  of  black 
claws  and  green  and  scarlet  tail  feathers  were  revealed. 

"  It’s  an  Amazon— the  kind  I  have  longed  for  for  years. 
How  perfectly,  perfectly  sweet  of  you,  Greg  !  Can  he  really 
and  truly  speak  Greek— or  was  that  only  a  joke  ?  " 

The  occupant  of  the  cage  answered  for  himself : 

"  Ball’es  Korakos.  Ball’es  Korakos !  ” 

The  girl  became  ecstatic.  “  Oh.  What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Merely  a  few  foolish,  but  quite  respectable  Greek  tags. 
Calter  insisted  on  my  bringing  him  out  with  me  when  he  heard 
you  wanted  a  parrot.  His  name,  by  the  bye,  is  Xeno. 

She  took  up  the  cage  and  brother  and  sister  merrily  made 

their  way  to  the  house.  .  , 

From  the  porch,  an  elderly  woman  in  widow  s  weeds  came 
to  meet  them,  her  face  tremulous  with  emotion. 

“  Gregory,  my  dearest,  dearest  boy.  She  drew  him  to 
her  in  a  long,  close  embrace.  The  next  moment  she  looked 
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perplexed.  "  But  how  could  we  have  missed  you,  dear  ? 
Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Greg,”  exclaimed  Effie,  in  turn,  “  I  was  so 
excited  I  forgot  to  ask — where  have  you  come  from  ?  ” 

He  beamed  upon  them. 

“  I  thought  I’d  give  you  a  surprise.  My  steamer  got  in 
nearly  a  day  sooner  than  was  expected.  So  I  caught  the 
two  thirty-five - ’’ 

“Yes,  yes,  Greg,  we  knew  that,”  put  in  his  sister 
impatiently,  “  we’ve  just  returned  from  the  station,  and  we 
went  down  to  meet  you.” 

“To  meet  me?”  He  was  clearly  taken  aback. 

“  But  you  weren’t  there.  How  did  you  come  ?  All 
your  friends  in  Shellport  were  waiting  to  greet  you.  Such  a 
crowd  and  everybody  so  disappointed.” 

“  Dalles  Karakos  !  I’m  a  devil,  I’m  a  devil,  I'm  a  devil !  ” 

"  Merciful  Powers,  what  is  that  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Vant,  startled. 
Effie,  laughingly,  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed.  It  isn’t  a  devil,  motherina.  It’s  the 
parrot  Gregory’s  brought  me.  I’m  dying  to  see  him.”  Her 
ringers  began  to  remove  the  green  baize  cover. 

“  Stop  a  bit— you  two,”  cried  Vant.  “  I  don’t  understand 
what  you  are  both  trying  to  tell  me.”  He  deposited  his 
portmanteau  in  the  hall  and  after  a  swift  glance  around  him 
drew  his  mother  and  sister  to  a  seat  beside  him  on  a 
long  oak  settee.  “  I  counted  on  a  complete  surprise.  The 
Carthaginian  was  not  due  until  to-morrow.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  land  and  the  Customs  people  cleared  my  things  so 
quickly  that  I  found  I  could  catch  the  2.35  for  Shellport. 
And  I  did.  How  could  anybody  here  know  I  was  on  that 
tram  ?  ” 

Effie  laughed  derisively. 

Gregory  Vant,  isn  t  that  just  like  you  !  Modesty,  modesty 
—thy  name  is  Gregory  !  Could  you— the  local  hero— dream 
that  Shellport  would  allow  you  to  slink  back  to  your 
ancestral  home  like  that  ?  Did  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  no  one  at  Halifax  would  recognise  you  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Clarion  heard  at  once  of  the  Carthaginian’ s  arrival 
and  afterwards  a  reporter  of  the  Mercury,  who  missed  you  by 
two  seconds,  telephoned  Mr.  Ellerson  that  you  had  caught 
the  two-thirty-five.  So,  naturally,  the  Clarion  posted  it  up 
and  everybody  went  down  to  the  station  to-day  instead  of 
to-morrow. 
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He  stared  at  them  both  in  dismay. 

Mrs.  Vant  put  her  hand  on  her  son’s  broad  shoulder. 

“  Aren’t  you  just  a  little  sorry,  dear,”  she  asked  gently, 
"  for  Shellport's  disappointment  ?  There  was  the  Mayor  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  their  little  band  ?  ” 

A  newspaper  lay  open  on  the  table.  Effie  took  it  up,  and 
waved  it  before  him.  “  Read  that,”  she  said,  indicating 
a  paragraph.  He  read  : 

Our  gifted  young  fellow-townsman.  Professor-elect  G. 
Dimshaw  Vant,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  is  a  passenger  by  the  s.  s. 
Carthaginian  which  is  due  at  Halifax  on  Friday  morning. 
The  many  friends  of  the  brilliant  Oxonian  and  Rhodes 
Scholar  have  planned  to  give  him  a  reception  at  the  station 
on  his  arrival. 


Vant’s  face  clouded.  He  got  up  and  strode  to  the 

&”PMother  !  Effie !  I  dislike  this  sort  of  thing  intensely. 
I  don’t  choose  to  be  exploited  by  this  fellow  Ellerson  ?  and 

as  for  his  precious  Clarion - ” 

His  mother  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm 
“  Don’t,  Gregory,  please.  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 

your  sister — that  Mr.  Ellerson - 

”  I’ll  tell  him,  motherina.  Greg,  dear,  don  t  be  too 
horribly  shocked  !  ”  Effie  spoke  with  a  kind  of  nervous  gaiety. 
“  I’m  sorry  if  you  don’t  approve,  but  I  felt  I  ought  to  take 
up  a  profession  of  some  sort,  and,  well — the  fact  is,  I  ve  gone 
in  for  journalism.  At  the  present  moment  your  unworthy 
sister  happens  to  be  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Clarion. 

“Effie!  You!”  .  .  - 

She  nodded,  undismayed  by  his  gathering  fiwn. 

“  Phoebe  Bitton’s  gone  to  her  brother  in  Winnipeg  and  Mr. 
Ellerson  very  handsomely  offered  me  her  place.  I  accepted 
it— and  well— that’s  all.  Now,  Greg,  I'll  go  and  see  about 
tea  and  leave  you  and  motherina  to  have  your  talk  out. 

The  green  baize  withdrawn,  the  parrot  was  at  last  revealed 

in  all  his  glowing  plumage,  gripping  wlth  /^,f*aWhS’ 
the  bars  of  his  prison.  One  beady  eye  was  cocked  evilly  ,  he 

rroaked  at  his  new  mistress.  .  , 

Effie  was  enchanted.  She  longed  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  but  a  quick  glimpse  at  her  brothers  face 

Ch“  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  bringing  Xeno.  1 11  take 
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him  along  with  me  to  the  kitchen.  I'm  sure  we’re  going 
to  be  great  friends.  Come  along,  Xeno.” 

With  flushed  cheek  and  shining  eyes  she  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  clutching  the  cage.  Vant  sank  into  a  chair  and  faced 
his  mother  gloomily. 

This  is  a  nice  business,  I  must  say,"  he  muttered. 
“  How  long  has  Effie  been  connected  with  the  Clarion  ?  " 
Only  a  month,  dear.  Just  before  your  poor  father’s 
death."  Mrs.  Vant's  face  was  now  grown  pale  and  troubled  ; 
she  took  her  son’s  hand,  stroking  it  nervously.  "  You  see, 
Gregory,  we  have  so  little  money,  now,  and  the  burden  will 
be  on  your  shoulders.  All  your  father’s  savings  are  gone 

spent  on  the  mine.  So  much  depends  on  what  you  are 
able  to  do  with  it.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  rent  Thornhill  for  a  time.  Forgive  me,  dear  boy,  for 
beginning  so  soon  with  our  troubles." 

"  The  mine  ?  ’’  Vant  spoke  quietly,  almost  coldly, 
but  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  hers.  "  I  don’t  understand, 
mother.  What  mine  ?  ” 

A  premonition  of  disaster  seized  him.  What  a  succession 
of  moods  and  experiences,  of  revelations  and  contacts! 
How  brusque  was  his  meeting  with  reality  !  It  was  scarce 
four  hours  since  he  had  stepped  ashore  on  his  native  land, 
leaving  behind  him,  in  a  dual  sense,  another  world. 

From  below  could  be  heard  the  strepitous  accents  of  the 
bird  which  Calter ,  the  irresponsible  Brasenose  undergraduate, 
had  pressed  upon  him. 

"  Kakou  Korakos  Kakon  oon  !  I’m  a  devil  •  I’m  a 
devil!" 

Peals  of  uncontrolled  laughter  ascended  from  the  kitchen. 

Vant  continued  to  gaze  strangely  at  his  mother,  who 
suddenly  bereft  of  speech,  returned  his  stare. 

"  What  mine  ?  "  he  asked  again; 


CHAPTER  III 

i 

For  nearly  thirty  years  had  the  Reverend  Hilary  Vant 
been  the  Episcopalian  rector  of  Shellport. 

He  was  in  person  tall,  dark,  loose-framed,  with  a  large 
head,  strongly  marked  features  and  a  lofty  brow.  His 
manner  was  reserved  and  dignified  and  he  used  his  cultivated 
voice  to  signal  advantage  in  the  pulpit  where  he  discoursed 
on  almost  every  subject  save  theology.  From  the  hortatory 
method  of  the  Reverend  Andrew  Todhunter,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  and  the  Emotional  Appeal  of  his  Methodist 
colleague,  the  Reverend  Cadwallader  Pugh.,  he  shrank  equally, 
preferring  that  his  sermons  should  be  grave  and  gentlemanly 
addresses,  indicating,  with  an  abundance  of  metaphor  and 
felicitous  quotation,  the  road  to  salvation  through  good 
manners,  the  British  Constitution  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  Palestine. 

As  the  rector  hated  parochial  drudgery  it  was  lucky  for 
him  that  there  was  little  of  it  for  him  to  do  in  Shellport, 
although  it  might  have  given  him  a  greater  knowledge  of 
his  fellow-men,  of  whom  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  knew  far 
less  than  he  did  of  fish,  butterflies  and  fungi.  The  Reverend 
Hilary  was  at  his  best  entertaining  distinguished  strangers, 
pronouncing  a  benediction  at  a  public  meeting,  banquet, 
or  bazaar,  or  burying  a  deceased  Shellportian,  upon  which 
latter  occasions  it  was  remarked  that  his  dramatic  recital  of 
the  Anglican  burial  service  was  frequently  evangelical  in 
its  effect. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  the  young  rector  had  married 
the  daughter  of  old  Silas  Dimshaw,  the  long  absent 
"  Squire  ”  of  Thornhill,  a  small  estate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  close  to  the  town,  containing  the 
celebrated  Dimshaw  family  mansion.  Long-established 
and  respectable  as  were  the  Vants,  they  were  not  so 
notable  as  the  Dimshaws,  whose  ancestors  had  settled 
hereabouts  a  generation  and  more  before  the  American 
Revolution.  But  the  Dimshaws  were  now  grown  scarce 
and  scattered.  The  old  Squire  had  long  before  his  death 
moved  away  to  Halifax,  where  his  eldest  son  was  now  a 
successful  lawyer.  The  second  son  had  gone  to  England, 
entered  the  British  Army  and  died  a  major-general  in  India, 
leaving  a  couple  of  Dimshaws  somewhere  in  the  service. 
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Thornhill,  long  untenanted,  fell  into  a  regrettable  state  of 
disrepair. 

When  the  Squire  died,  Mrs.  Vant  inherited  the  old 
mansion.  The  long-delayed  repairs  were  at  last  undertaken, 
the  rector’s  family  moved  in  and  the  rectory  was  let  to  a 
satisfactory  tenant. 

The  rector  took  little  active  part  in  these  transactions, 
being  content  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Bloxam,  the  local  lawyer.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  that  the  Dimshaw  mansion  threatened  to  be  a 
perpetual  drain  on  his  resources. 

Indeed,  the  house  and  barns  were  so  old  and  the  grounds 
so  big  and  the  driveway  and  paths  so  many  and  so  long  that 
the  newly-married  couple  often  longed  to  be  back  in  the 
cosy  little  rectory.  As  for  the  lawns  and  hedges  they  were 
rather  more  than  old  Pinney  the  hired  man  could  manage, 
with  his  other  work,  and  each  new  assistant  engaged  seemed 
lazier  and  more  expensive  than  the  last.  Yet,  as  Mrs.  Vant 
often  would  remark  with  pride,  “  There  are  compensations. 
There  is  no  place  quite  like  Thornhill." 

It  is  true  :  there  wasn’t.  Strangers  sometimes  innocently 
alluded  to  Thornhill  as  a  ”  frame  ”  or  wooden  house, 
which  invariably  aroused  the  good  lady’s  indignation. 
It  might  look  like  a  wooden  house.  It  might  have  a 
wooden  casing,  but  that  was  simply  because  the  masons  of 
those  days,  when  Queen  Victoria’s  father  was  Governor  of 
the  Province,  hadn’t  understood  the  art  of  "  finishing." 
There  was  no  stucco  trash  then ;  vulgar  plaster 
trimmings  had  not  been  invented.  So  they  covered  it  with 
clapboards.  Wherefore  to-day,  if  you  took  off  its  wooden 
coating,  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  Shellport 
knew  that  Thornhill  was  built  of  stone,  mighty  blocks  of 
ashlar.  Some  of  the  walls  were  said  to  be  quite  a  yard  in 
thickness. 

"  There  are  stones  in  the  cellar  which  I’ve  heard  grandpapa 
say  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  And  the  brick — it  was  all 
brought  by  sea  from  I.ouisbourg  and  Boston.  The  fireplace 
in  the  rector’s  library  came  from  the  Intendant’s  palace  at 
Louisbourg,  which  the  British  army  levelled  to  the  ground, 
soon  after  my  great-great-grandfather  first  came  to  settle 
in  Acadia.” 

Nor  could  Mrs.  Vant  resist  the  temptation  to  exhibit  to 
visitors  the  well-thumbed  brochure,  "  Old  Acadian  Home- 
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steads,”  by  Miss  Helen  Ticknor  Spurling,  of  Boston  (herself 
descended  from  the  Gloster  County  Spurlings).  In  that  work 
the  gifted,  if  somewhat  desultory,  authoress  describes  the 
Dimshaw  mansion,  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Dimshaws, 
the  Marracks  and  the  Locketts,  and  refers  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  visits  of  the  Royal  Duke,  His  Excellency,  Viscount 
Falkland,  Joseph  Howe,  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  and 
other  Provincial  celebrities.  Altogether,  if  there  was  ever 
a  case  of  "  house-pride  ”  the  Shellport  rector’s  wife,  exem¬ 
plified  it  to  the  full.  No  chatelaine  of  a  mediaeval  castle, 
no  mistress  of  a  storied  English  manor  house,  could  have 
been  prouder  of  her  ancestral  roof-tree  than  Mrs.  Vant  was 
of  Thornhill. 

"  I  sometimes  think  darling  motherina,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  considers  this  quaint  old  barn  one  of  the 
chief  architectural  and  historical  monuments  of  North 
America,”  wrote  Effie  Vant  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
brother  Gregory,  “  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Parthenon  would  have  been  built  just  exactly  like  it  if  the 
Greek  architects  had  only  rocks,  rubble,  clapboards  and 
shingles  to  work  with.  ...  All  the  same,  I  warn  her  that 
if  father  doesn’t  spend  some  money  on  paint  and  repairs 
it’ll  soon  be  like  Noah’s  ark  a  couple  of  centuries  after 
the  Deluge  left  it  high  and  dry  on  the  summit  of  Ararat ! 
And  always  the  rectory  looks  so  clean  and  trim  and  inviting, 
even  if  it  hasn’t  a  single  historical  plank  to  rest  on.” 

Whatever  its  external  shortcomings,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  interior  of  the  "  quaint  old  barn  ”  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  eighteenth  century  domestic  comfort.  The 
spacious  entrance  hall  and  dining-room  were  panelled  in  dark 
oak  and  most  of  the  furniture,  the  settees  and  armchairs,  the 
dressers  and  tall  clocks,  the  cabinets  and  gate-tables,  the 
warming  pans  and  lanterns  were,  from  a  collector’s  stand¬ 
point,  very  desirable. 

"  My,  but  it’s  all  so  queer  and  dark  and  old-timey,”  a 
youthful  visitor  had  once  whispered  to  Effie.  “  And  seven 
grandfather  clocks  in  one  house — doesn’t  it  make  you 
nervous  to  think  what  might  happen  if  you  were  ever  late  ? 
What  would  the  ghost  of  grandfather  say  ?  ” 

More  mature  visitors,  such  as  Mrs.  Storse,  the  American 
wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Gloster  County  Fertiliser  Company, 
illumined  the  Philistine  view. 

"  Personally,  I  just  love  old-fashioned  things.  But  Mr. 
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Storse,  well — there  !  he  will  insist  on  having  everything  in 
our  home  spick-and-span,  jim-dandy  new.  He  thinks  he’s 
artistic,  but  I  guess  he  wouldn’t  stand  for  that  elegant  old 
panelling  a  single  week.  He’d  be  itching  to  paint  it  over 
with  Epworth’s  Estraline  art  shades,  if  he  didn’t  cover  it  up 
with  fancy  wall-paper.  He  won't  so  much  as  look  at  Lewis 
Quinn’s  chairs  and  sofas,  because  they  ain’t  reelly  comfortable, 
and  he  doesn’t  take  much  more  stock  in  old  Chippenham  and 
Sherington  furniture — calls  ’em  just  a  crazy  English  fad,  for 
millionaires.  But  those  big  roomy  green  Mission  easy  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  roll-top  desks  and  elastic  book-cases  just 
captivate  him.  As  I  often  tell  him,  white  enamelled  over¬ 
mantels  and  cosy  corners  may  be  more  gay  and  cheerful, 
but  that  any  person  with  any  real  style  and  taste  could  call 
them  romantic,  just  beats  me.” 

Even  at  the  beginning  the  upkeep  of  such  a  place  as 
Thornhill  would  have  been  more  than  the  Reverend  Hilary 
could  manage  and  at  the  same  time  give  his  two  children  a 
polite  education  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  rent  the  rectory 
and  the  outlying  farm.  The  major  repairs  had  already  cost 
him  some  thousands,  and  barns  and  stable  roofs,  drains, 
waterpipes  and  electricity  were  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety 
and  expense.  Moreover,  as  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
Thornhill,  the  rector  and  his  wife  were  expected  to  be 
hospitable  and  entertain  on  a  befitting  scale.  Everybody 
supposed  the  Vants  to  be  far  richer  than  they  were,  and  the 
rector’s  pride  as  well  as  his  carelessness  in  money  matters 
contributed  to  the  illusion. 

And  then,  a  dozen  or  so  years  before  his  death  the  rector 
suddenly  pulled  up.  He  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  He  resolved 
to  abandon  the  effort  to  play  the  part  of  the  munificent 
squire  and  to  save  his  money.  Thornhill,  which  meant  so 
much  to  his  wife,  was  clearly  a  millstone  round  their  necks. 
When  a  bequest  came  to  him  from  a  distant  relative  he 
refused  to  build  a  new  barn,  repair  the  gates  or  fences  or 
re-roof  the  annexe  with  the  legacy.  Hospitality  ceased. 
He  even  discharged  the  stable-boy  and  sold  the  horses. 
He  had  previously  leased  the  farm  and  meadows ;  he  now 
even  leased  the  Thornhill  orchard. 

Once  embarked  on  his  new  policy  of  economy  and 
accumulation,  circumstances  helped  the  Reverend  Hilary. 

By  investing  here,  selling  out  there,  by  cheese-paring  and 
abstinence  and  above  all  by  diverting  expenditure  upon 
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Thornhill,  the  Reverend  Hilary,  virtually  unknown  to 
anybody  but  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law  and  the  manager 
of  the  Shellport  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Acadia,  had  succeeded, 
in  the  year  Gregory  Vant  went  to  Oxford,  in  amassing  the 
sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  the  net  result  of  nearly 
ten  years  of  economy  and  lucky  investment. 

But  the  Reverend  Hilary  was  not  satisfied.  He  knew 
that  there  were  other  channels  by  which  it  might  have  been 
trebled  or  quadrupled,  channels  which  were  closed  to  him 
because  he  was  handicapped  by  the  nature  of  his  profession. 
He  had  only  recently  learnt  of  a  rise  in  the  shares  in  a  new 
Quebec  brewery  over  which  he  had  hesitated.  They  were 
now  paying  a  twelve  per  cent,  dividend. 

Meanwhile  he  watched  with  pride  his  son  Gregory’s  progress. 
After  the  usual  course  at  Foxhill  Academy,  the  boy  had 
been  entered  at  Dalkeith  University.  There  was  about  this 
time  an  understanding  between  the  rector  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Dimshaw,  the  Halifax  K.C.,  that  Gregory  was  to 
take  up  law  and  eventually  enter  his  uncle’s  office.  Un¬ 
happily,  to  young  Gregory,  who  had  taken  to  classics  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water,  this  prospect  was  not  alluring ;  he 
constantly  fought  shy  of  it  Until  the  day  of  his  triumphant 
election  as  Rhodes  Scholar  for  the  Province  indefinitely 
postponed  it.  Incidentally,  the  latter  event  relieved  his 
father  of  any  further  expense  on  account  of  his  education. 

The  rector  had  a  little  fishing  lodge  in  the  wilderness, 
whither  upon  convenient  occasions  he  used  to  withdraw  more 
for  rest  and  meditation  than  for  the  hooking  of  trout. 

It  was  here  after  his  son  Gregory  had  departed  in  triumph 
for  Oxford,  that  Fate  threw  into  his  path  an  individual 
destined  to  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Vant  family. 

II 

To  the  student  of  human  nature,  William,  formerly  and 
regionally  known  as  "  Porcupine  ”  Harbin,  might  have 
advanced  claims  to  greatness.  He  also  like  the  scholarly 
rector,  was  almost  too  sharply  defined  against  his  back¬ 
ground.  He  was  not  a  good  “  mixer  ”  ;  he  had  qualities 
which  under  other  circumstances  and  in  another  setting, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  make  an  enviable  name  in  the 
world.  He  was  now  approaching  sixty :  a  tanned  and 
shaggy-bearded  gold-miner  who  might  have  stepped  out  of 
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the  pages  of  Bret  Harte,  who  had  travelled  all  over  the  world, 
seeing  nothing  clearly  but  the  shining  metal  he  sought  (and 
finding  for  the  most  part  infinitesimally),  hearing  nothing  but 
what  related  to  it,  with  an  immensely  patient  look  in  his 
blue  eyes  that  straightway  changed  to  eagerness  when  gold 
was  the  topic. 

Gold  ! — From  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  always  been 
seeking  it,  and  finding  only  to  seek  it  again.  Success  had  in 
fact  come  to  him  several  times,  but  he  had  been  too  restless 
to  stay  and  enjoy  and  he  had  travelled  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  Klondyke,  and  from  thence  to  Cobalt,  to  Ashanti,  to 
Burma,  to  Wyoming,  to  Porcupine  ;  and  now  here  he  was 
serenely  sitting  by  a  hillside  in  Nova  Scotia  smoking  his 
dreadful  stogies  and  confident  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
he  was  about  to  strike  it  "  rich  ”  at  last.  One  is  prone 
nowadays  to  think  of  such  gold-hunters  as  Harbin  as 
belonging  to  fiction,  an  extinct  type,  until  a  new  gold-rush 
occurs  in  Kamschatka,  Rhodesia,  Yucatan  or  Labrador 
when  a  thousand  such  spring  out  of  nowhere  on  to  the 
reputedly  auriferous  soil  like  flies  on  spilt  syrup,  generally 
bringing  with  them  their  peculiar  historic  paraphernalia, 
whisky,  poker,  and  supertrajectorv  firearms.  In  a  few 
months  the  whole  precarious  fabric  dissolves  and  leaves 
not  a  wrack  behind. 

The  sum  of  Harbin’s  experiences  had  in  no  wise  depressed 
his  buoyant  nature  or  modified  his  enthusiasms.  Once  in 
the  wilds  of  Ontario  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  spend  a 
year  in  gaol  in  connection  with  a  certain  mine  whose 
unexpectedly  saline  properties  had  been  detected,  not  by  the 
Government  analyst,  but  by  the  local  police.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  affair.  On  his  release,  Harbin  had  decided  to 
make  a  trip  east.  He  had  been  attracted  to  Nova  Scotia, 
through  meeting  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  bought 
an  interest  in  a  gold  mine  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  and  was 
enthusiastic  about  its  future.  Harbin,  always  an  optimist, 
began  a  course  of  prospecting  which  ended  by  his  staking  a 
claim  in  the  interior  which  he  firmly  believed  was  at  last 
going  to  make  his  fortune. 

Naturally,  the  scholarly  rector  of  Shellport,  when  they 
met  on  the  shores  of  Karajoe  Lake,  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Harbin’s  antecedents.  In  his  neighbour  who  occasionally 
joined  him  in  fishing  or  a  friendly  chat  in  the  evening  after 
supper,  he  only  saw  a  somewhat  wiry,  patriarchal  self-possessed 
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gentleman,  with  a  practical  turn  for  geology,  who  had 
evidently  travelled  much  in  his  lifetime  and  had  mixed  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  a  Bill  Harbin,  of 
Dawson  City  fame,  a  “  Porcupine  ”  Harbin  redeemed  from 
all  former  vices  and  weaknesses,  who  could  look  at  mankind 
indulgently  and  narrate  many  an  entertaining  anecdote  of 
people  and  places  in  the  past.  Eventually  the  elder  Vant 
visited  him  at  his  shack  on  a  neighbouring  hill  and  noted 
many  specimens  of  quartz  on  the  premises.  Of  these  Harbin 
talked  with  considerable  learning,  using  scientific  phrases  in 
describing  their  several  characteristics  which  aroused  the 
rector’s  interest.  In  his  talk  he  displayed  a  polite  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  his  auditor  as  if  he  were  as  great  a  geologist 
and  mineralogist  as  himself. 

“  I  knew  we’d  hit  it  off,  padre,  the  first  half  hour  we  passed 
together.  It  is  not  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It’s  always  a  privilege  to  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
intellect  ?  ” 

The  acquaintance  ripened  rapidly  during  the  rector’s 
holiday  that  summer.  But  still  the  Reverend  Hilary  did 
not  know  exactly  what  Harbin  was  doing.  And  then  one 
day  the  postmaster  at  Lakeport  informed  him  that  Mr.  Harbin 
owned  and  was  actually  working  a  gold-mine.  A  gold-mine  ! 
The  rector’s  curiosity  and  cupidity  were  instantly  on  the 
qui  vive.  He  had  never  personally  known  a  gold-miner, 
although  there  were  said  to  be  several  gold-mines  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

In  due  course,  Harbin,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  took  him  to 
see  his  mine.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  rector’s  life. 
He  found  three  white  men  and  an  Indian  working  there. 
Harbin  exhibited  his  main  shaft,  he  showed  him  his  stamp 
mill  and  the  great  heaps  of  ore.  He  handed  him  an  ingot 
of  pure  gold. 

"  But  this  is  stupendous  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Reverend  Hilary. 
“  Have  you  really  then  found  gold  in  paying  quantities  ?  ” 

Harbin  smiled. 

“  I’ve  been  sort  of  interested  in  mines  for  a  good  many 
years,  padre,  but  I  never  want  to  see  a  richer  country  than 
this.  Your  people  don’t  seem  to  realise  it.  Nova  Scotia 
produces  a  paltry  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
per  annum  at  nineteen  dollars  an  ounce.  It’s  scandalous. 

"  Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  ounces  !  ” 

"  More  or  less.  Why,  they  just  scratch  the  soil.  They 
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ought  to  get  out  two  hundred  thousand  ounces,  at  least. 
The  gold  is  here,  padre,  right  here,  in  this  Karajoe  District. 
But  they  don’t  know  how  to  get  at  it.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  ever  heard  of  Bendigo  ?  The  Bendigo  mine,  in 
Australia  ?  ” 

Vaguely  the  Reverend  Hilary  thought  vaguely  he  had. 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  there.  It  was  a  mighty  long  time  ago ; 
but  the  minute  I  saw  the  lie  of  this  country,  and  the  twist  of 
its  rocks — when  I  spotted  the  saddle  reefs,  and  examined  the 
stuff  from  various  levels,  I  said  to  myself  just  one  word. 

‘  Bendigo,’  I  said,  '  Those  people  are  on  the  wrong  tack. 
They’re  just  scratching  the  soil — that’s  all  they’re  doing — 
scratching  the  soil.’  What  are  all  these  little  hundred— two 
hundred — three  hundred  feet  shafts  ?  You  might  think  they 
were  looking  for  foxes  or  rabbits.  Do  you  know  how  deep 
Bendigo  is  ?  You  don’t  ?  Then  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  three 
thousand  feet.” 

The  rector  expressed  his  astonishment. 

“  But,  of  course,  I’m  not  waiting  until  we  get  down  even  a 
thousand  feet  before  drawing  out  paying  ore.  I’ve  located 
several  reefs  which  have  yielded  a  fair  quality  of  gold,  and  I 
can  follow  them  whenever  I  want  to.  But  I’m  after  the 
whole  loaf,  padre,  not  a  mean,  ornery  little  slice  of  it.” 

Harbin  expatiated  upon  a  number  of  things  which  the 
Reverend  Hilary  could  not  quite  follow.  He  complained  of 
the  small  size  of  what  he  called  the  "  proclaimed  ”  areas. 
The  shafts,  he  explained,  which  had  been  originally  sunk  were 
too  numerous  for  economical  work.  Plans  for  continuous 
and  extensive  mining  wTere  impossible.  The  size  of  the  areas 
would  not  justify  the  erection  of  any  but  the  cheapest  and 
crudest  machinery.  Miners  were  constantly  encroaching  on 
one  another’s  property.  Harbin  had  got  over  that  by  buying 
up  several  adjacent  claims  from  owners  only  too  glad  to  get 
out.  He  said  that  his  main  shaft  was  already  400  feet  deep, 
and  he  had  cross-cut  into  three  “  leads  ”  not  seen  on  the 
surface. 

“  I  don’t  hold  much  by  nuggets  myself,”  he  observed, 
taking  from  his  pocket  half  a  dozen  fragments  of  rock  and 
pointing  out  the  tiny  thread  in  each  which  indicated  its 
highly  auriferous  qualities.  “  It’s  the  potential  tonnage 
of  the  reef  yielding  four  ounces  per  ton  which  interests  me.” 

The  Reverend  Hilary  examined  the  fragments  with  the 
keenness  which  he  had  hitherto  reserved  for  a  two-pound 
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trout,  an  Elzevir  Virigil,  or  some  delicate  folium  or  corolla 
which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  rival  botanists. 

“  Gold  !  ”  he  murmered,  tensely.  "  Gold  !  ” 

“  Sometimes,”  his  companion  went  on,  “  we  seem  to  have 
struck  it  and  then  the  reef  bends  again  or  goes  off  at  a 
tangent.  But  if  it  only  yields  three  ounces  of  gold  per  ton, 
and  the  quantity  is  what  I  expect,  with  a  proper  plant  we  will 
crush  and  extract  twenty  tons  a  day,  worth,  roughly,  twelve 
hundred  dollars.” 

“  I  presume,”  said  the  rector,  more  calmly,  turning  over 
one  of  the  pieces  of  ore,  “  this  contains  other  substances 
besides  gold  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it  does.  The  analysis  shows  a  fairly  high  per¬ 
centage  of  silver,  antimony  and  such  like.  But  I’m  a 
specialist,  parson.  Gold  is  my  game.  I’m  not  ashamed  to 
say  I’m  just  a  gold  hunter.  I  don’t  despise  silver  if  it  turms 
up  rich,  but  all  these  conglomerates,  antimony,  arsenic, 
which  might  make  a  metallurgical  chemist’s  mouth  water, 
they  don’t  excite  me  at  all.” 

”  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  rector,  “  you  have  the 
true  auri  sacra  fames.” 

Harbin’s  left  eye  flickered  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

”  Padre,”  he  said  solemnly,  ”  I  guess  you  never  shot  out 
a  truer  word.” 

Before  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  bordered  Karajoe 
Lake  had  fallen  that  year,  the  Reverend  Hilary  had  invested 
five  thousand  dollars  of  his  savings  in  the  Karajoe  mine. 
His  new  friend  Harbin  had  generously  allowed  him  to  do  it. 
While  he  admitted  that  he  needed  capital,  he  could  have  got 
the  money  elsewhere.  Of  course,  in  doing  that,  he  might  have 
run  a  risk.  He  would  also  run  a  risk  if  he  should  ship  the 
stacks  of  ore  which  had  accumulated  elsewhere  to  be  crushed. 

"  It  would  give  the  whole  show  away,”  he  explained. 
"  The  news  that  ore  of  this  quality  was  being  taken  out  of 
my  mine  would  be  all  over  the  Province  in  a  week,  and  the 
whole  district  would  be  flooded  with  claim-grabbers  and  all 
my  own  plans  would  be  knocked  galley-west.  No,  padre  : 
I  prefer  to  sacrifice  to  a  gentleman  on  the  quiet.  I’ll  make 
over  to  you  a  quarter  interest  in  the  Karajoe  mine.  And  mark 
my  words,  in  a  year  from  to-day  you  won’t  part  with  your 
share  for  ten  times  the  money.” 

How  easy — how  very  easy — to  blame  the  Reverend 
Hilary  for  thus  yielding  to  temptation,  for  allowing  him- 
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self  weakly  to  be  lured  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
seek  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  by  too  facile  methods  ! 
He  himself  found  comfort  and  justification  in  the  reflection 
that  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  not  prompted  by  worldli¬ 
ness,  but  by  a  desire  to  make  provision  for  the  future  of 
his  family,  and  especially  of  his  brilliant  son,  Gregory. 
It  was  a  fine  sentiment,  a  worthy  sentiment,  a  sentiment 
creditable  to  human  nature,  and  the  Reverend  Hilary 
indulged  in  it  more  and  more  during  the  next  months.  In 
the  spring  he  advanced  Harbin  five  thousand  dollars  more 
and  so  the  borings  and  tunnellings  at  the  Harbin  mine  went 
on.  When  summer  came  a  carload  of  ore  was  shipped  by 
rail  to  the  Blue  Diamond  mine,  sixty  miles  away,  to  be 
crushed  and  smelted.  The  carload  had  actually  produced 
nine  hundred  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  after  all  the  costs  of 
transport,  crushing  and  smelting  had  been  borne,  which 
proved  to  the  rector  in  a  striking  way  the  exactitude  of  his 
friend’s  calculations  and  the  unassailability  of  his  good 
faith. 

After  that  demonstration  Mr.  Vant — completely  satisfied 
— raised  no  objection  to  his  partner’s  proceedings.  He  could 
not  question  Harbin’s  wisdom  in  sticking  to  the  work  of 
development,  of  ascertaining  the  locality  of  the  elusive  main 
reef,  even  though  it  involved  further  months  of  costly  labour, 
and  further  thousands  of  his  own  cash. 

The  strange  part  of  the  story  is  that  for  two  full  years  not 
a  soul,  unless  it  was  the  bank  manager  at  Shellport,  so  much 
as  suspected  the  Reverend  Hilary  Vant’s  connection  with  the 
Harbin  mine.  Life  went  on  very  much  as  before  at  Thornhill 
save  that  the  rector  appeared  more  and  more  distrait  and 
more  and  more  inclined  to  steal  away  at  unpropitious  seasons 
to  his  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  leaving  the  Reverend  Amos 
Kellogg,  an  octogenarian  who  had  retired  a  full  decade  before, 
in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Shellport,  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
at  least  twice  on  Sunday,  to  celebrate  holy  matrimony, 
and  perform  the  rites  of  infant  baptism  upon  the  humbler  or 
more  urgent  members  of  his  uncomplaining  and  unsuspicious 
flock. 


CHAPTER  IV 

i 

“  If  it  were  anybody  but  the  dear  rector’s  daughter  1  ” 

It  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mrs.  Benderby  and 
re-echoed  by  the  steadier  folk  of  Shellport  touching  the 
behaviour  of  the  bright-haired,  freckled,  small  girl  who  was 
by  turns  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  the  Thornhill  circle. 
This  same  small  girl  was  carefully  put  into  tidy  frocks  and 
spotless  pinafdres  and  an  hour  or  so  later  recklessly  put 
herself  out  of  them,  to  appear  to  scandalised  visitors  in  the 
guise  of  a  Red  Indian  brave  or  a  pirate  chief  with  ferocious 
burnt-cork  moustachios  and  eyebrows  or  else  attired  in 
her  brother  Gregory’s  outgrown  shirt  and  pantaloons  to  go 
off  sailing  a  raft  on  the  Piper’s  pool,  or  exploring  a  cave  in 
the  company  of  three  or  four  companions  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  joyously  acknowledged  her  leadership. 

Thus  was  it  for  years,  that  when  door-bells  mysteriously, 
vexatiously  rang  in  Shellport,  when  dropped  packages  invited 
the  unwary,  when  all-but-invisible  strings  were  stretched 
across  the  pedestrian’s  path  ;  when  garden  gates  were,  more 
particularly  on  All  Hallow’s  Eve,  lifted  from  their  hinges  and 
concealed  ;  when  snowballs  volleyed  from  behind  trees,  walls 
and  fences  ;  the  seasoned  Shellportian  would  mutter,  with  an 
impatient  grimace,  or  it  might  be,  an  indulgent  smile  : 

“  I’ll  bet  that  little  imp  or  spark  or  monkey  or  terror 
(varying  the  epithet  according  to  his  or  her  disposition),  Effie 
Vant,  is  up  to  her  tricks  again.”  This  would  occasionally  be 
followed  by  the  shouted  injunction  :  “  Come  out  of  that, 

Effie,  come  out  of  it  this  minute  or  I'll  tell  your  pa  !  ” 
Whereat  in  some  adjacent  ambush,  one  could  be  certain, 
whether  audible  or  not,  a  giggle  was  being  stifled  and  though 
invisible,  the  face  of  a  small  human  biped  was  alight  with 
mischief  ;  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  this  human  biped 
was  no  graceless  male  outcast,  offspring  of  the  Flynns,  the 
Dempsters  and  the  Caseys  of  the  Fort  Cottages  or  of 
the  Rudport  settlement,  but  the  daughter  of  the  grave  and 
reverend  Episcopalian  rector  of  Shellport. 

Hence  the  scandal.  Hence  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Benderby, 
relict  of  Major  Benderby  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  lowered 
her  eyes  so  close  to  her  crochet  needles  that  one  momentarily 
expected  a  collision  with  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
ruefully  murmured : 
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"  If  it  were  anybody,  anybody,  but  the  dear  rector’s 
daughter  !  ” 

Effie  Vant  in  her  youth  had  been  just  a  tomboy,  unblush- 
ingly  preferring  the  society  of  boys  and  a  flagrant  leader 
amongst  the  younger  ones.  Yet  to  do  her  justice,  although 
a  tomboy  there  was  a  humour,  a  frankness,  a  penetrating 
precocious  audacity  about  Effie  which  generally  disarmed  her 
critics.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  fact  that  Effie  was 
pretty  there  is  really  nothing  more  to  be  said  :  she  was  easily 
the  most'  popular,  as  she  was  the  most  dreaded,  youngster 
in  Shellport. 

Pretty — yes,  but  in  her  own  way.  A  rather  square 
physiognomy,  a  tilted  nose,  faintly  sprinkled  with  freckles,  a 
salient,  impertinent  chin,  and  angular  shoulders  would 
perhaps  always  discount  Effie’s  title  to  beauty ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  her  ruddy-gold  hair,  her  firm,  healthy 
skin,  her  white,  even  teeth,  her  erect,  graceful  walk  and 
movements,  these  and  the  clear,  direct  glance  of  her  blue 
eyes  were  not  factors  to  be  discounted.  And  she  was  so  full 
of  character  and,  in  spite  of  her  pranks,  so  gentle  with 
animals,  especially  with  dogs  and  cats  and  small  boys  who 
had  been  bruised,  or  who  had  got  splinters  in  their  fingers  or 
specks  in  their  eyes !  Frank,  fearless,  fun-loving,  no  wonder 
she  was  popular.  And  yet  she  had  earned  the  title  of  the 
“  Little  Terror  of  Shellport  ”  and  had  long  shocked  the 
Benderbys,  the  Billiters  and  the  Marrock  families  by  her 
escapades. 

But  of  all  the  tales  of  her  juvenile  exploits  (her  tying  up 
the  Baptist  church  bell  long  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 
Reverend  Enos  Smeek)  none  surpassed  the  famous  one  of  the 
Blue  Peaches. 

One  may  as  well  mention  that  here. 

They  talked  about  it  in  Shellport  for  years.  They  still 
talk  about  it.  The  merest  sign  of  a  blue  spot  in  a  peach, 
and  not  only  a  peach,  but  a  pear  or  apple  as  well,  and  some 
Shell portian  is  sure  to  slap  his  thigh  (if  he  is  a  gentleman), 
or  put  her  forefinger  to  her  chin  (if  a  lady),  and  straightway 
everybody  knows  at  once  that  Mrs.  Cana  van  of  “  Killarney  ” 
and  her  prize  Blue  Peaches  is  on  the  tapis. 

This  same  Mrs.  Canavan  had  several  wonderfully  fine 
peach-trees  in  her  garden  and  for  years  in  succession  had 
exhibited  seven-and-a-half  ounce  “  Queen  of  Bohemia  ” 
peaches  at  the  Gloster  County  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
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tural  Society’s  annual  show.  Yet  somehow  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts  and  her  hopes-  the  good  lady  had  never  succeeded 
in  winning  the  first  prize  for  peaches.  Those  of  her 
neighbour  and  enemy,  Captain  Dawkes,  were  rounder, 
ruddier,  juicier,  more  velvety,  and  half  an  ounce  heavier. 

But  this  particular  year  the  widow  Cana  van  was  jubilant ; 
one  tree  had  surpassed  itself  ;  she  was  convinced  that  no 
finer  peaches  had  ever  been  seen  in  Shellport.  Of  its  fruit, 
one  or  two  had  been  plucked  and  weighed  and  the  scale 
had  been  tipped  at  over  eight  ounces.  The  day  of  the  annual 
show  approached  and  Mrs.  Canavan  while  keeping  her 
counsel,  awaited  it  with  confidence,  especially  as  she  had 
heard  that  others,  and  amongst  them,  Captain  Dawkes,  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  yield  of  their  peach  trees. 

Now,  Effte  Vant,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  as  well  as 
some  of  her  scapegrace  friends,  had  more  than  an  inkling  of 
all  this.  She  likewise  knew  that  Mrs.  Canavan  was  a  very 
crusty,  ill-tempered  old  woman  who  had  frustrated  the 
curiosity  of  Effie’s  young  proteges,  Willie  Smalt  and  Bob 
Giffen,  by  chasing  them  out  of  her  orchard  with  a  switch, 
having  first  soundly  cuffed  Willie  Smalt.  She  had  denounced 
his  explanation  that  they  had  only  been  following  a  butterfly 
as  a  “  murderin’  falsehood,”  although  the  butterfly  net  was- 
actually  in  Willie’s  hands  at  the  time.  Revenge  was 
accordingly  decreed. 

The  morning  of  sending-in  day  duly  arrived.  Mrs. 
Canavan  hobbled  into  the  orchard  to  gather  her  precious- 
fruit.  She  approached  the  tree,  cast  one  horrified  look  at 
the  eight  large  depending  peaches  and  immediately  went  off 
into  hysterics.  Her  coloured  servant  appeared  and  she 
also  sent  up  a  scream  of  dismay.  The  eight  wonderful 
peaches  had  turned  blue !  From  being  a  rich  crimson  and 
yellow  they  had  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  taken  on  the 
uniform  hue  of  the  blue  of  the  bluest  of  blue  damsons. 

The  unhappy  Mrs.  Canavan  was  assisted  into  the  house 
and  the  servant  went  off  in  alarm  to  fetch  Dr.  Brebner. 
After  that  worthy  physician  had  succeeded,  or  partially 
succeeded*  in  calming  his  patient  and  being  apprised  of  what 
had  occurred,  he  went  out  into  the  garden  and  himself  carefully 
examined  the  transmogrified  octette  of  Queens  of  Bohemia. 
Whereupon  he  slapped  his  thigh  and  chuckled  to  himself  the 
selfsame  ejaculation  that  scores  of  Shellportians  had  chuckled 
to  themselves  for  years  past,  which  has  already  been  recorded* 
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He  went  back  to  Mrs.  Canavan,  whom  he  now  found  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  and  crooning  as  if  it  had  been  an  Irish 
folksong : 

"  O,  my  beautiful  Queens  of  Bohemia — my  darlin’  Oueens 
of  Bohemia  !  They’ve  all  gone  bad  on  me.  'Twas  a  curse, 
or  ’twas  the  frost,  or  ’twas  the  last  pound  of  Higginson’s 

Patagonian  fertiliser,  or  maybe  'twas - ” 

“  Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Canavan,  calm  yourself,  I  tell  you. 
Your  peaches  are  all  right.” 

-All  right,”  wailed  the  afflicted  woman.  *'  All  right  ? 
Why  should  you  be  mockin’  me,  doctor  ?  Haven’t  I  seen 
'em  with  my  own  eyes  and  isn’t  it  blue  they  are  ?  ” 

Of  course  they’re  blue.  Haven't  you  put  pounds  and 
quarts  and  buckets  of  bone-dust  and  guano  and  twenty 
patent  mixtures  at  the  roots  of  that  tree  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  not  deny  I’ve  spent  money.  I  gave  them  the  best.” 
Very  well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart.  You’ve  done  it — you’ve  done  it,  I  tell 
you !  You  know  all  about  the  Californian  magician — the 
great  fruit-grower,  Luther  Burbank,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

"  I  do,  doctor.” 

“  Good  5  You’ve  done  by  a  lucky  stroke  what,  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  this  Burbank  fellow  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  twenty  years.  In  other  words,  my  dear  Mrs.  Canavan, 
you  ve  produced  Blue  Peaches  !  ” 

“  God  ^  Heaven,  doctor  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Canavan,  almost 
leaping  out  of  her  chair.  “  You’re  not  joking  with  me  ?  ” 

Do  I  look  like  a  joker  ?  I’m  on  the  committee  of  the 
show  to-morrow,  as  you  very  well  know,  and  I  happen  also 
to  be  one  of  the  fruit  judges.  Rest  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two  • 
let  Irene  here  gather  your  miraculous  peaches,  pack  them  up 
carefully,  and  I’ll  fill  in  the  entry  form  for  you  and  send  it 
over  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Then  they  can  go  down 
at  once  to  the  hall. 


The  doctor  headed  straight  for  Thornhill.  He  found 

Sffi  “  bnyS  V™'™  °,!eraIls  suPerintending  her  minions 
Willie  Smalt  and  Bob  Giffen  who  were  executing  repairs  to  a 
highly  original  (and  quite  ineffectual)  rabbit-hutch 
Beaming  she  came  to  greet  him,  hut  the  beams  faded  out 
when  he  drew  her  aside  a  few  steps  out  of  ear-shot  and  said 
solemnly  and  deliberately : 

”  Effie,  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  Mrs.  Cana  van’s 
peaches. 
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She  reddened,  threw  her  head  back  and  faced  him  with  her 
eyes  opened  very  wide  and  her  hands  straight  at  her  sides. 

“  Oh-h  !  How  did  you  know  ?  ” 

"  Never  you  mind  !  ”  rejoined  the  doctor  severely. 

Her  eyes  scanned  his  face  almost  wistfully.  "  How 
are  they  ?  " 

"  A  nice  question  to  ask  !  But  I’ll  tell  you  how  they 
are,  they’re  blue — blue— blue.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Effle,  with  a  far-away  look,  "  I  suppose 
they  are.” 

The  doctor  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  How  could  you — how  could  you  do  it  ?  And,”  he 
added,  “  how  did  you  do  it  ?  ” 

A  smile  began  to  play  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
“  Oh,  just  dye.  You  know,  the  cold-water  kind.  We 
soaked  each  peach  in  a  tin  can  full.” 

Dr.  Brebner  looked  shocked. 

"  Effie,”  he  observed  impressively,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  bring  out  all  the  pathos  of  the  situation,  “  didn’t  you  stop 
once  to  think  that  Mrs.  Canavan  has  toiled  and  slaved  over 
her  prize  peach  tree,  tending  it  and  protecting  it  and  feeding 
it  for  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  creature  ?  Didn’t  you 
think — once  ?  Those  eight  peaches  meant  everything  to 
her  ?  She  loved  them,  loved  them,  Effie,  and  you — 
unhappy  child,  what  have  you  done  ?  ” 

By  this  time  two  great  tear-drops  were  rolling  down  the 
culprit’s  cheek.  Her  mouth  trembled,  but  her  head  was  still 
thrown  back  and  her  brimming  eyes  fastened  on  the  doctor. 

"  I’m  terribly  sorry.  But  Mrs.  Canavan  shouldn’t  have — 
hit — Willie  Smalt  as  she  d-d-did.  Can’t  she  wash  the  b-b-blue 
off?  " 

*'  You  know  she  can’t !  ”  said  the  doctor  impatiently. 
"  But  if  you’re  truly  sony,  and  promise  never  to  do  such  a 
thing  again,  I'll  keep  your  guilty  secret.  I'll  tell  nobody 
about  it,  and  maybe — maybe — I  can  still  mend  Mrs.  Canavan  s 
broken  heart. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Brebs  ”  (the  doctor  was  no  relation,  but  when 
she  wished  to  be  very  affectionate  she  called  him  Unde 
Brebs),  "  I  promise,  I  promise,  I  promise  faithfully,  I’ll 
never  dye  Mrs.  Cana  van’s — never  to  dye  anybody’s — peaches 
again.”  She  reached  up  and  put  a  pair  of  far  from  clean 
hands  round  his  neck,  drew  his  face  down  and  kissed  him. 
He  tried  to  be  stern,  but  his  mouth  trembled  with  a  grin. 
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"  It  was  such  a  temptation,  Uncle  Brebs,  dear.  Willie 
wanted  to  paste  them  aU  over  with  decalcomanie  pictures — 
Irish  harps  and  comic  ones — but  I  think  my  idea  was  much 
funnier,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

"  Funnier  !  ” 

"  I  mean,  more  ingenious.” 

"  You  mean  wickeder  Effie  —  that’s  what  you  mean. 
However,  we’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  Mrs.  Canavan 
shall  not  die  of  a  broken  heart  if  I  can  help  it.” 

The  culprit  stood  still  and  waved  her  hand  at  him  until  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

Back  in  his  consulting-room,  the  doctor  took  an  Exhibition 
-entry  form  and  filled  it  in  this  fashion  : 

Amateur  Fruit  Growers  Exhibit.  Peaches. 

Name  of  variety  “  Iphigenia.”  Eight  (8)  examples  of 
cerulean  coloration  by  assimilation  of  special  plum  and 
damson  characteristics.  Grown  by  Mrs.  Norah  Canavan, 
“  Killarney,”  Shell  port. 

When  he  had  sent  this  off  he  drafted  the  following 
paragraph  for  the  Clarion  and  a  similar  one  for  the  Advocate  : 

“  We  are  promised  a  striking  novelty  amongst  the  fruit 
exhibits  at  the  Show,  one  which  is  bound  to  attract 
widespread  attention.  The  famous  Luther  Burbank’s  pink 
bananas  caused  a  great  sensation,  but  they  have  in  the 
opinion  of  experts  been  surpassed  by  the  marvellous  blue 
peaches  produced  by  our  townswoman,  Mrs.  Canavan,  of 
’  Killarney !  ” 

In  a  few  hours  the  startling  news  was  all  over  the  town. 
Blue  Peaches.  Mrs.  Canavan’s  bona  fides  were  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  the  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  and  some  learned 
observations  dropped  by  the  distinguished  pomologist.  Dr. 
Brebner,  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  perhaps  a  sense  of 
humour  in  the  judges  carried  the  thing  triumphantly  through. 
Mrs.  Canavan’s  protracted  efforts  in  peach  culture  at  last 
met  with  their  reward  and  although  Captain  Dawkes’s 
“  Hesperians  ”  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  as  usual,  the 
coveted  silver  medal  and  diploma  this  time  went  to  the 
mistress  of  "  Killarney.” 

Sceptics  there  were,  and  the  circle  of  these  same  sceptics 
widened  dangerously  when  it  became  known,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  eventually  to  be,  that  the  name  officially 
bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Canavan’s  azure  prodigies  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  conferred  baptismally  upon — well— — . 
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*'  I’ll  bet,”  the  knowing  ones  in  Shellport  chuckled  as  they 
had  chuckled  at  intervals  for  ten  years  and  more  past,  "  I’ll 
bet  that  little  terror  up  at  Thornhill  had  a  hand  in  it.  It’s 

just  like  her.  Blue  peaches.  Blue - ?  ” 

And  Mrs.  Benderby,  the  staid  and  gentle  relict  of  the  late 
Major  Benderby,  Royal  Engineers,  said  for  the  hundredth 
time,  shaking  her  head,  ruefully  :  f 

"  If  it  were  anybody  but  the  dear  rector’s  daughter  ! 

But  it  wasn’t.  It  couldn’t  be. 


II 

Even  at  that  distant  date,  Effte  had  given  indications  of 
her  future  career.  The  Clarion  newspaper  had  never  found 
any  high  favour  at  Thornhill,  save  with  the  ever-versatile 
Effie,  who,  borrowing  Dr.  Brebner’s  typewriter,  had  delighted 
the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  with  a  newspaper  of 
her  own,  in  which  the  Clarion’s  habit  of  sandwiching  social 
and  commercial  intelligence  was  precociously  travestied. 

That  was  years  and  years  ago.  Effie  Vant  was  grown 
up  now — nearly  nineteen,  straight  and  slim,  if  not  very  tall 
— without  parting  with  a  jot  of  her  audacity  and  love  of  fun. 
But  the  question  of  her  career  was  still  unsettled.  Worst  of 
all,  in  her  mother’s  eyes,  she  detested  housework. 

"  I  know,  motherina,  it’s  tragic  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  came  back  from  Fairbridge  Academy.  "I  dont  know 
what  is  to  become  of  me.  I  don’t  know  what  I  am  good  for, 
really.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  Myra,  but  I  shall  spend 
most  of  my  time  sobbing  and  swearing  on  the  stairs.  I 
can’t  cook.  I  can  t  sew,  and  I  m  dreadfully  untidy.  ^ 

-  Ah  !  You  don’t  take  after  the  Dimshaws,  dear.  I  and 
your  aunts  were  very  fond  of  housework.  We  were  brought 
ip  to  regard  it  as  the  first  duty  of  a  woman  to  be  a 
good  housewife.  You  must  think  of  the  future,  Effie  ! 

"  I  do,  motherina,  I  do,”  and  striking  an  attitude,  she 

recited :  , 

If  no  one  ever  marries  me  I  shan  t  mind  very  much  , 

I  shall  buy  a  squirrel  in  a  cage  and  a  little  rabbit  hutch. 

I  shall  have  a  cottage  in  a  wood  and  a  pony  all  my  own. 

And  a  little  lamb  quite  clean  and  tame  that  I  can  take  to 

town.  .  ,  . 

And  when  I’m  getting  really  old— at  twenty-eight  or  nine— 

I  shall  buy  a  little  orphan  girl  and  bring  her  up  as  mine. 
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PERSONAL 

Cuyler’s  Candy  at  Rogers’. 

We  notice  that  Mrs.  Marrack, 
the  popular  wife  of  Mr.  D.  J. 
Marrack,  M.P.,  perambulated 
town  yesterday  dressed  in  a  chic 
robe  of  pale  green  taffeta  and 
purchased  a  pair  of  tan  shoes 
at  O’Neill’s.  See  Ad. 


Have  you  inspected  Mattson’s 
new  line  of  Crockery  ? 

Miss  Martha  Mc.Lean  left  yes¬ 
terday  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Sanders,  in  Halifax. 

An  Ice  Cream  Social  will  take 
place  at  the  Indian  Wigwam  at 
Thornhill  next  Thursday,  io  c. 

Toddles,  the  intelligent  fox- 
terrier  belonging  to  Miss  E.  Vant, 
partook  of  a  reluctant  ablution 
yesterday  on  his  soiled  return 
from  the  gypsum  quarries. 

There  will  be~a  Grand  Con¬ 
servative  Meeting  at  the  Shellport 


Opera  House  on  Sept.  ist. 
with  the  Grits ! 


Down 


Unprecedented  Bargains 
Finkel  &  Rosenbaum’s. 


at 


Mrs.  Alicia  Vant,  the  dignified 
consort  of  the  able  and  eloquent 
Reverend  Hilary  Howe  Vant, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Shellport,  is 
deeply  gratified  at  the  behaviour 
of  her  Plymouth  Rock  poultry, 
which  last  week  laid  26  eggs. 

— — 

We  are  able  to  announce  that 
Myra  Power,  of  Uniacke  street,  is 
afflicted  with  a  cold. 

The  Town  Council  had  better 
attend  to  the  sidewalk  in  Falkland 
St.  Its  condition  is  disgraceful. 

School  books  and  drawing 
material  at  Rogers’. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Deacon  visited 
Mrs.  Paul  Brebner  yesterday.* 


In  these  sultry  days  bathing  is 
a  most  refreshing  pastime.  Mr. 
G.  D.  Vant  swam  from  McIntyre’s 
wharf  to  Lind  Point  yesterday. 


n fSC  two  Shellport  ladies  lived  in  adjoining  houses  and  were  in 
and  out  of  each  a  dozen  times  daily. 
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**  Iphigenia  !  ”  remonstrated  the  rector,  looking  up  from  a 
newspaper,  which  Effie  saw  to  her  surprise  was  the  Mining 
World.  "  If  you  really  feel  impelled  to  indulge  your  irrespon¬ 
sible  vein  of  humour,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  wait 
until  your  brother  Gregory  returns  from  Oxford  and  practise 
upon  him.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  regard  dusting 
my  bookshelves  as  coming  under  the  category  of  housework, 
but  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  library.” 


III. 


iphigenia  !  It  sounded  preposterous,  but  it  was  true,  all 
the  same.  Inveterate  idealist  as  he  was,  Iphigenia  had 
been  one  of  Hilary  Vant’s  classical  favourites  at  college. 
He  would  have  Uked  to  have  called  his  son  Endymion  or 
Narcissus,  but  having  been  eventually  persuaded,  not  without 
protest,  to  name  him  after  his  wife’s  brother,  the  Halifax 
lawyer,  the  rector  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him  to  name  his 
daughter  as  poetically  as  he  chose.  If  he  had  not  been 
so  unpractical  he  would  have  realised  the  colloquial 
impossibility  of  such  a  name  as  Iphigenia.  The  child,  even 
in  her  cradle,  became  Effie  to  everyone  but  her  father, 
who  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  condescended  to  the 
diminutive  Iphi.  Strangers  naturally  assumed  that  she  had 
been  christened  Euphemia  and  she,  for  her  part,  took  no 
pains  to  undeceive  them.  As  Euphemia  she  had  actually 
been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Fairbridge  Academy,  an 
entry  which  went  uncorrected  until  the  first  term’s  report 


came  in.  _  ,  ,  , 

Although  everybody  agreed  that  Effie  was  clever,  nobody 
had  been  quite  sure  in  which  direction  her  talents  lay.  They 
seemed,  as  she  said  herself,  spread  “  all  over  the  shop 
She  could  do  things,  the  most  surprising  things,  when  she 
had  a  mind.  She  was  not,  for  instance,  supposed  to  be 
musical.  Miss  Scarlett,  the  music  mistress  at  Fairbndge, 
had  given  her  up  in  despair.  She  had  said  to  Effie  s  mother : 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  find  it  too  disappointing,  Mrs.  Vant. 
But  I’m  afraid  your  daughter  simply  hasn’t  any  ear  for 
music,  and  as  to  her  touch,  her  fingers  are  all  thumbs,  it 

is  quite — quite  hopeless.”  .  .  . 

And  so  Miss  Vant  was  excused  music.  Some  time  later, 
returning  after  a  fortnight’s  holiday  with  her  Aunt  Tabitha 
Dimshaw,  she  astonished  the  household  by  playing 
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Schumann’s  Fantasia  in  C  Minor  (op.  74)  with  such  manual 
dexterity  and  accuracy  as  to  excite  astonishment.  The 
rector  and  his  wife  could  hardly  believe  their  ears.  How 
had  she  done  it — she  who  had  no  ear — whose  fingers  were 

all  thumbs.’  Why,  by  doing — practically  doing  nothing 
else  for  a  fortnight  but  practise  that  piece— eight  hours 
every  day,  "  just  to  show  that  she  had  an  ear  and  that  her 
fingers  were  not  ‘  all  thumbs 

“  Fie,  fie  !  A  most  reprehensible  motive,  my  child,"  was 
her  father's  rebuke.  Nevertheless,  a  moment  later  he  added, 
dreamily  :  “  Play  that  piece  again,  Iphigenia.  It  is  very, 

very  agreeable,  and  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  heard  any 
music  in  the  house." 

Effie  complied  with  alacrity.  She  played  it  every  day 
until  even  Schumann’s  Fantasia  began  to  pall.  She  played 
nothing  else.  In  fact,  for  years,  this  piece,  a  barbarous  version 
of  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  some  noisy  accompaniments  to 
hackneyed  college  songs  constituted  her  entire  repertoire. 

One  afternoon,  Mrs.  Bloxam,  the  lawyer’s  wife,  entering 
the  Thornhill  drawing-room  when  Effie’s  tour  de  force  was 
being  brilliantly  concluded,  ejaculated  :  "  Why  Effie  Vant, 

I  never  dreamt  you  could  play  like  that !  ” 

I  can’t,"  returned  Effie,  placidly,  from  the  piano  stool. 
"  Father  says  it’s  my  sub-conscious  self.” 

"  My  daughter  is  often  inexplicable,"  said  the  Reverend 
Hilary.  She  says  and  does  things,  at  times,  which  suggest 
what  the  world  calls  genius,  but  which  it  should  call  ‘  a 

genius  a  familiar  demon,  or  in  other  words,  a  subliminal 
self. 


„  kind  of  self  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bloxam,  creasing  her  brows 
Subliminal,”  explained  the  rector,  "  that  part  of  her 
intellectual  being — of  indeed  every  one  of  us — which  is  not 
directly  responsible  for  our  actions.” 

<<  JuCre’  you  see  *  cr*e<f  Effie,  with  a  mocking  smile. 

That  part  of  us,  pursued  the  Reverend  Hilary 
°/aC,,  idy’  whlch  is  °PP°sed  to  reason  and  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  reason  that  we  should  attempt  to  control  it. 
In  the  case  of  Iphigenia  it  often  leads  her  to  do  very 
surprising,  sometimes  quite  perverse,  things.  Nevertheless 
I  believe  the  nature  of  her  genius  is  essentially  good. ' ’ 

Effie  beamed.  "When  darling  papa  is  handing  out 
bouquets  he  is  irresistible.”  5 

"  It  sounds  most  awfully  interesting,”  exclaimed  the  visitor. 
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“  Why  isit  you  have  never  preached  to  us  about  that,  rector  ?  ” 

“  Never  preached  ?  ”  enquired  the  Reverend  Hilary, 
deepening  his  fine  voice.  “  Have  you  then  forgotten  those 
persons  possessed  by  evil  spirits  whom  our  Lord  cast  out  ? 
But  all  spirits  are  not  evil.  No — no,  it  is  not  the  spirits — 
it’s  only  being  ‘  possessed  ’ — that  is  the  danger.  The  only 
force  which  should  possess  us  is  our  reason.  Yet  there  are 
cases  of  spiritual  ‘  possession  '  which  have  done  no  harm  in 
the  world,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  reason.  There 
was,  you  recall,  the  celebrated  imbecile  Blind  Tom,  who 
was  controlled  by  a  spirit.  This  spirit  performed  the  most 
difficult  music,  the  beauty  and  intricacy  of  which  the  poor 
creature  was  himself  utterly  unable  to  understand  ?  ” 

“  The  bouquets,”  declaimed  Effie,  derisively,  "  have  now 
been  exhausted.  We  will  now  indulge  in  a  few  insulting 
comparisons.” 

But  the  rector  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  It  is  all  only  a  matter  of  degree.  Take  my  own  case.  My 
subliminal  self  has  always  been  the  poor,  weak  slave  of  my 
reason,  with  no  force,  no  originality.  None.  Once  upon  a 
time,  I  thought,  foolish  dreamer  that  I  was,  that  I  could 
depend  on  it  to  do  something  for  me  that  I  couldn’t  do 
myself.  I  was  a  youth  at  college,  and  I  told  it  to  write 
poetry - ” 

"  It  was  very,  very  beautiful,  Hilary,”  interposed  his 
wife,  sentimentally. 

“  It  was  poor,  my  love,  it  was  feeble.  I  sat  up  half  the 
night  in  the  illusion  that  my  spirit  was  writing  poetry.  But, 
alas,  it  was  only  holding  the  pen  and  depending  on  my  brains. 
And  what  kind  of  poetry  is  it  that  can  be  made  only 
with  brains  ?  " 

The  rector  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

“  How  interesting,”  mused  Mrs.  Bloxam.  “  How  awfully 
interesting  !  " 

“  In  time,”  pursued  the  rector,  “I  came  to  surrender  my 
reason — not,  not  to  my  own  spirit,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Heavenly  Father.”  He  arose  and  went  to  the  fireplace. 
Noting  their  expressions,  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  was  becoming 
rather  too  professional  for  the  drawing-room,  and  proceeded 
to  give  a  lighter  turn  to  the  subject.  . 

“  I  have  an  idea  that  my  own  subliminal  self  is  rather  of  a 
practical  and — ah — material  nature.  If  I  had  let  it  have 
its  own  way,  I  sometimes  think  I  might  have  been  a  success- 
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ful  man  of  affairs— a  capitalist.  Who  knows  ?  ”  He  beamed 
upon  them,  almost  archly. 

They  all  laughed.  The  idea  was  so  preposterous — the 
rector,  whose  mind  was  always  in  the  clouds — dwelling  in 
the  domain  of  Thought  and  Beauty — ever  contemplating  the 
Divine  essence  of  things — the  rector  a  money-grabber. 
Absurd ! 

And  yet  Mrs.  Vant’s  laugh  was  rather  hysterical :  as  if  the 
idea  touched  some  secret  fear  in  her  wifely  bosom. 

Ill 

For  nearly  a  year  Effie  remained  at  home  restless  and 
indecisive,  and  then  she  made  up  her  mind  about  her  career. 

“You  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  time  on  your  hands,  Effie,"’’ 
remarked  Mrs.  Bloxam  one  day.  “  Now,  my  two  girls,  what 
with  helping  with  the  housework,  and  in  the  garden  and 
their  sewing,  and  the  Dorcas  Society,  and  the  St.  John’s 
Ambulance,  and  the  French  lesson,  and  choir  practice,  and 
the  nature  study  class  and - ” 

Effie  heard  her  out  in  silence 

She  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  with  her  clean-cut,  firmly 
moulded  chin  thrust  upwards  and  her  shapely  foot 
swinging  negligently. 

I  ve  decided  to  go  in  for  journalism,  Mrs.  Bloxam. 
I  think  that  is  my  forte.  Journalism  offers  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities  to  the  youth  of  talent  and  energy.  Journalism  is  the 
engine  which  is  to  supply  the  power  to  make  the  wheels  of 
human  progress  revolve.  Journalism  is  the  specific _ ’’ 

Why,  Effie,  interrupted  her  mother,  “  where  have  vou 
got  all  that  from  ?  ”  J 

“Oh,  that  ?  That’s  out  of  a  book—  How  to  be  a 
successful  journalist  ’—published  in  Boston.  But  you  may 
like  to  know  that  I’ve  written  an  article  on  ‘  Springtime  in 
tJ}e  Conequid  Hills  and  it’s  to  be  printed  in  the  Clarion. 
Mr.  El  erson  likes  it  so  much  that  he  has  asked  me  to  write 
regularly  for  the  paper.  Phoebe  Bitton  is  leaving  him  :  she 
is  going  out  to  Winnipeg,  so  perhaps— perhaps— there'll  be  a 
chance  for  me! 


CHAPTER  V 

i 

When  Gregory  Vant  went  up  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  to  Oxford, 
that  ancient  seat  of  learning  was  again  in  the  throes 
of  one  of  those  recurrent  periods  of  introspection,  when  the 
gibes  of  the  materialists  had  succeeded  in  makmg  the  Univer¬ 
sity  authorities  uncomfortable.  The  curriculum  was  again 
being  attacked  :  Compulsory  Greek  was  under  fire.  Articles 
had  appeared  in  several  widely-circulated  half-penny  London 
newspapers  expressing  a  doubt  whether  even  the  possession 
of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  useful  to  a  stockbroker  s 
clerk  or  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  indispensable  to an .aspiring 
film  actor.  What,  it  was  asked,  much  Jo  Vant  s  indignation 
was  the  precise  good  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  dyouweren  t 
"„f„Kin  forthe  Church,  the  Law,  or  the  Higher  C.vUSery.ce  ? 
Host  of  the  men  Vant  mingled  with,  not  merely  Amencans 
and  Colonials,  were  frankly  "  out  ’  for  an  actave  career  m 
commerce  finance,  transportation,  engineering,  mining  and 
SS,  not  to  mention  those  numerous  eons  of  successful 
SSs  brewers,  whisky  distillers  and  cocoa 
manufacbirers,  who  in'  due  process  of  ttme  were  gang  to 
steD  into  their  fathers’  shoes.  Even  the  heirs  to  peerages, 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  decadent  poets  or  politicians  or 

ear-marked  for  thf  Army  or  DiRloI"a^w“'  °uk*  ^  wo“d 
for  “  jobs  ”  of  some  sort.  Vant  did  not  like  the  wora 

^  With  all  these  damned  Socialists  running  about  on  their 
hind  legs”  remarked  one  titled  undergraduate  to  Vant 
«<  a  fdiow’s  got  to  do  something  nowadays.  Unless,  of 

C°That  wa^ it— ^Feilow — a  Fellow  of  Oxford!  That  was 
whM  Vant  would  Uke  to  be— that  would  be  1  worthy  i ?oal 
for  his  ambition.  And  he  might  have  reached  it  might 
Lave  got  his  Double  First  if  he  had  not  be«n  warned  off  he 
course  midway  in  his  University  career.  The  remarks  uttered 
”er  Jod^hojm  a„  Aus^uam^.^ 

»P  *“*•  -atog  a  powerful 
imSS°e"  h""id  himself  queerly:  but  that  was 
C“dBetweInyourselves,  old  man,  it’s  not  playing  the  game 
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As  I  see  it,  the  root  idea  of  the  illustrious  C.J.  was  for  each 
one  of  us  to  get  out  into  the  big  round,  world  and  accelerate 
its  diurnal  rotation,  as  it  were.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 
Get  out— spread  the  gospel— not  Christ’s,  but  Cecil’s  ;  get 
back  and  speed  up  Culture  with  a  capital  C  in  the  benighted 
back-blocks  and  the  pagan  prairies.  We  want  to  get  more 
of  our  young  fellows  to  see  life  whole.  Remember  that  cry 
of  Strepsiades  in  The  Clouds — 

‘  O,  open,  open  wide  the  study  door 
And  show  me,  show  me,  show  me  Socrates  ! 

Open,  open  ! 


That  should  be  the  cry  of  the  youth  of  our  new  countries. 
1  m  going  in  for  sheep-raising,  myself,  but  that’s  not 
going  to  interfere  with  my  leading  a  Greek  life  and  it 
may  make  my  sheep  grow  a  superfine  Greek  wool.  I  expect 
to  work  hard,  but  my  leisure  and  my  old  age  will  be  bathed 
in  perfume — as  Lucretius  exquisitely  observes.” 

No  wonder  this  set  Vant  thinking  furiously.  He  could  not 
but  agree  with  Cardale’s  reasoning.  He  renounced  the  idea 
of  a  fellowship,  and  it  became  a  question  of  the  choice  of  a 
profession  at  home.  He  had  already  rejected  his  uncle’s 
proposal  of  the  Law;  he  had  no  desire  for  the  Church 

a“d  had  a  very  serious  distaste  for  commerce.  What 
should  he  do  ? 


He  often  overheard  other  undergraduates  discussing 
various  professions  in  a  cheerful,  breezy  way  which  he 
knew  masked  serious  purpose.  One  Magdalen  youth  an- 
nounced  lus  intention  of  going  in  for  archaeology. 

u  \  d°n  t,mean  sitting  back  in  a  college  chair  and  spouting 
about  Mitylene  and  Therapis  and  dogmatizing  about  Troy 
and  Babylon.  I  mean  to  get  out  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
take  off  my  coat  and  work.  If  one  can  only  find  a  proper 
backer  in  the  early  stages,  one  is  safe  for  life.  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  remains  are  getting  more  popular  every  day.  And 
think  of  the  fun  of  it !  It’s  as  exciting  as  gold-mining, 

Siolarly  life  ”Ulganty'  ArchaeoIo^’s  an  active  and  yet  a 

”vant,”  enquired  another  man,  "ha/en’t  you  any  pre¬ 
historic  remains  in  Canada  ?  What  about  vestiges  of  Eskimo 
architecture— Ir°quois  temples— tombs  of  Ojibays  ?  No  ? 

andt^SYucaTane«."YankS  SC°re_they  have  th*  Aztws 
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Now  that  you  remind  me,”  said  Vant,  gravely,  "  we 
are  pot  quite  destitute.  We  have  the  Yarmouth  stone.’* 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  Yarmouth  stone  ?  ” 

'*  Your  ignorance  surprises  me,  Calter.  It  is  a  petreous 
inscription,  proving  that  Columbus  was  ten  centuries  late  in 
discovering  America,  or  else  that  some  nineteenth  century 
rustic  was  maltreating  a  hatchet  instead  of  sowing  turnips. 
It  is  provocative,  but  not  enough.” 

”  Something  like  '  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark,’  eh  ?  ” 

“  Or  the  discoveries  of  Bret  Harte’s  archaeological  society 
upon  the  Stanislau  !  ” 

Although  vaguely  attracted,  Vant  could  see  no  opening 
for  him  in  archaeology.  There  always  remained  teaching — a 
College  professorship.  Being  in  great  favour  with  the 
authorities  of  his  own  University  he  felt  he  could  count  on 
the  reversion  of  one  of  five  posts  which  would  have  suited 
him,  held  by  elderly  scholars  who  were  slated  to  retire  in 
favour  of  new  blood. 

Thus  he  drifted  on  until  one  day  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  which  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a  disturbing 
and  uncalculated  reality. 

“  My  dear  Son,”  wrote  the  Reverend  Hilary.  "  Your 
mother  and  I  have  been  for  some  time  wondering  what 
particular  direction  your  Oxford  studies  were  about  to  take, 
with  a  view  to  your  future  career. 

“  When  you  definitely  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  Church 
I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  follow  in  your  Uncle's 
footsteps  and  adopt  the  Law,  especially  as  he  had  generously 
offered  you  a  position  in  his  office  with  the  prospect  of  a 
partnership.  Since  you  have  decided  that  Law  is  not  to  be 
your  vocation,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  you  to  resolve 
seriously  what  it  is  you  intend  to  do  on  leaving  Oxford  and 
returning  to  Nova  Scotia.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  contem¬ 
plating  a  career  of  teaching.  College  professors  in  this 
country  are  sadly  underpaid.  Besides,  you  must  not  forget 
that  you  are  a  native  of  a  country  whose  material 
development,  if  not  of  the  first  consequence,  is  an 
indispensable  precedent  to  civilisation.  Canada  is  crying 
out  for  practical  young  men.  We  cannot  have  too  much 
knowledge  of  our  resources  and  the  best  means  of  converting 
these  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Gregory,  there  are  times  when  I 
am  inclined  to  regret  ever  having  encouraged  your  too 
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exclusively  classical  aspirations.  I  myself  should  not  only 
have  been  happier  but  have  accomplished  far  more  good  in 
the  world  and  for  my  family  if  I  had  followed  some  skilled, 
practical  profession.  This  country  is  full  of  poor  parsons 
who  would  have  been  far  better  employed  in  agriculture  or 
forestry,  chemistry  or  commerce.  The  more  I  look  about  me 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  Canada’s  spiritual  redemption 
must  in  large  measure  depend  on  the  economic  condition  of 
her  people.  Think  of  the  futility  of  preaching  to  a  lot  of 
apathetic,  ill-housed,  ill-bred,  self-satisfied  people  who  won’t 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  this  country  offers  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  their  rut  and  reach  an  altogether  higher 
type  of  civilisation  ! 

“  Look  at  our  neighbours — the  Americans.  See  what 
their  enterprise  and  their  wealth  are  doing  for  their  Church. 
Look  at  the  munificence  of  their  congregations,  which  often 
comprise  more  than  a  single  millionaire  responsive  to 
suggestions  for  moral  and  religious  “  uplift.”  Wealth  does 
not  abate  their  zeal  for  religion — it  stimulates  it.  I  want 
you  to  take  part  in  the  great  practical — I  will  not  say 
material — development  of  our  country — to  bear  a  hand  in 
exploring  and  exploiting  its  resources  because  I  am  convinced 
that  mere  preaching,  whether  from  a  pulpit  or  a  professor's 
chair,  is  not  the  way  to  real  salvation,  spiritual  or  other. 

”  And  this  brings  me  to  my  point. 

“  Have  you  ever  thought  of  taking  up  geology  and 
mineralogy,  with  a  view  to  mining  engineering  ?  1  know 

at  first  you  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
vocation  for  a  scholar.  But  why  not  ?  Think  of  the  great 
scholars  of  the  world  who  have  followed  prosaic  callings, 
who  have  been  bankers  and  chemists  and  business  men  !  ’ 

It  was  odd  to  picture  the  Reverend  Hilary  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  preparing  transcendental  sermons  and  performing 
simple  clerical  duties,  had  been  hooking  trout  and  chasing 
butterflies  all  his  fife,  turning  practical  and  preaching  the 
active— the  strenuous  life.  He  had  once  been  accustomed 
to  say  that  always  Canada’s  greatest  need  was  "  gentlemen  ” 
—quiet,  sober-minded,  well-bred  scholars  who,  scorning 
wealth,  were  content  to  set  an  example  of  dignity  and  refine¬ 
ment  to  the  community.  He  had  once  taught  his  son  to 
hold  hustlers  and  boosters  ’  et  hoc  genus  otnne,  in 
contempt.  Gregory  had  learnt  the  paternal  lesson  ’too 
well  to  give  it  up  now. 
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“  I  confess,”  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  reply,  “  your  letter 
rather  staggered  me  because  it  seems  to  refute  so  much  of 
what  you  urged  upon  me  years  ago,  when  it  was  your  desire 
that  I  should  one  day  read  for  orders.  You  then  thought 
that  the  Church  in  Canada  could  not  have  too  many  earnest, 
cultured,  enlightened  men  to  set  a  high  example  of  learning 
and  conduct  to  the  masses  who  were  worshipping  Mammon 
and  the  idols  of  the  market-place.” 

Vant  then  went  on  to  say  that  while  he  agreed  that  Canada 
wanted  "  practical  ”  men,  he  did  not  see  why  a  college 
professor  who  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  history  and  literature, 
was  not  fulfilling  a  practical  function  by  ministering  to  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  people.  He  too  was  a  practical 
man,  dealing  practically  in  Knowledge. 

”  It  would  be  stultifying  all  my  labour  for  the  past  six 
years  for  me  now  to  turn  myself  loose  upon  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  civil  engineer,  whether  of  mines  or  other 
works.  My  aim  is  to  go  in  for  a  Double  First  and  teach  the 
classics.” 

A  month  passed  and  there  came  from  the  Reverend  Hilary 
a  long,  rambling  letter  about  Nova  Scotia’s  neglected  mineral 
wealth  and  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  help  in 
its  development  and  of  such  as  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
ability  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  rest. 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  your  being  a  mining  engineer. 
I  am  told  that  the  science  of  mineralogy  offers  many  openings. 
I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  take  up  this  study  and  pursue 
it  on  the  theoretical  side  with  all  your  powers,  you  would 
succeed  in  placing  yourself  ultimately  in  a  very  enviable 
position.  If  you  were  to  become  an  authority  on  the 
subject  many  lucrative  posts  would  be  open  to  you.  In  my 
opinion  Nova  Scotia  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  era  of  mineral- 
ogical  exploitation,  and  opportunities  w'ould  not  be  wanting 
in  this  Province  for  you  to  add  to  your  theoretical  knowledge 
a  valuable  practical  acquaintance  with  undertakings  of  signal 
importance. 

“  I  myself  have  been  lately  led,  by  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  to  look  very  directly  into  this  matter  of  the 
neglected— the  shamefully  neglected— mineral  wealth  of  this 
Province.  I  think  that  for  purely  worldly  and  even  family 
reasons  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  master  mineralogy, 
and  even,  if  possible,  metallurgy.  Ponder  upon  it  carefully, 
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my  son,  and  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  in 
which  I  trust  you  will  invoke  the  Divine  counsel.” 

Vant  was  particularly  struck  by  the  phrase  : 

"  I  myself  have  lately  been  led,  by  a  chain  of 
circumstances  to  look  very  directly  into  the  matter.” 

The  prospect  was  depressing  to  one  of  his  temperament. 
To  sink  the  result  of  all  his  classical  toil,  his  aspirations,  his 
hopes  and  join  the  mob  of  young  men  who  were  drifting 
about  the  world  with  a  microscope  and  a  blowpipe — No, 
that  was  a  sacrifice  he  would  never  make. 

On  the  other  hand  he  might  take  up  a  course  of 
mineralogy.  He  might  even  specialise  in  it.  There  was, 
nothing  incompatible  with  intellectual  eminence  in  that. 
But  if  it  came  to  being  practical — was  it  a  practical  career  ? 
In  his  perplexity  he  spoke  to  his  Roman  history  tutor  about  it. 

“Why  not?  It  offers  an  immense  field.  Even  if  you 
don’t  take  up  practical  research,  a  complete  mastery  of 
mineralogy  has  its  solid  advantages.  After  all,  Vant,  you’re 
a  Colonial — a  Rhodes  Scholar.  I  know  how  sound  you  are 
on  the  classical  side,  but  say  you  are  not  going  in  for  a 
Fellowship.  Are  you  going  to  rust  away  in  a  small  Canadian 
college,  teaching  classics  ?  Your  friends  expect  you  to  be 
active  in  the  world,  to  turn  your  talents  to  practical  account. 
By  all  means  go  in  for  mineralogy.  It  won’t  do  your  classical 
acquirements  any  harm  ;  it  won’t  interfere  with  your  culture, 
It  will  be  a  very  useful  string  to  your  bow.  It  won’t  prevent 
your  engaging  in  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  even  politics, 
if  you  choose.  One  of  our  most  celebrated  mineralogists  is 
a  Canon  of  the  Church.  I’m  supposed  to  be  a  hide-bound 
classicist,  but  I’m  all  for  the  'dissemination  of  practical 
knowledge.  Go  and  see  Shaylor.  Have  a  talk  with  him.” 

Shaylor  was  a  scientific  don  and  filled  the  chair  of  mine¬ 
ralogy.  He  recommended  Vant  to  attend  his  lectures,  turned 
him  loose  in  the  Science  Museum,  and  set  him  a  special 
course  of  reading.  r 

‘‘  easy>  but  there’s  more  in  mineralogy  than  you 

think,  Shaylor  told  him.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  Vant  found  himself  associating  with 
other  young  men  who  were. also  going  in  for  that  particular 
subject.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  deep,  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  lay  outside  their  calculations.  There  was,  for  example 
the  South  African,  Calter  of  Brasenose,  the  son  of  Sir  Pryse 
Calter,  mining  magnate,  who  took  up  the  science  ad  hoc,  to 
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adorn  and  supplement  the  exclusively  financial  competence  of 
his  sire.  Other  youths  had  an  eye  on  future  professional 
prospecting.  Vant  had  an  instinctive  scorn  of  the  mere 
prospector — the  man  who  was  out  for  the  so-called  “  noble  ” 
metals — the  gold  and  silver  hunter,  whose  sole  ambition  was 
to  "  strike  it  rich  ”  somewhere.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
glamour  about  gold-hunting — but  it  was  not  the  game 
for  him.  Vant  was  thorough.  When  he  engaged  in  any 
undertaking  he  was  most  conscientious.  He  wanted  to  dig 
down  under  it,  to  reach  out  all  around  it,  to  get  at  its 
connections — to  learn  all  about  it,  its  origins,  composition, 
character,  laws,  functions,  applications.  This  trait  of 
thoroughness  showed  itself  in  many  curious  ways.  When 
he  first  took  up  rowing  he  was  not  content  with  what  the 
trainer  told  him  ;  he  read  twenty  manuals  on  the  “  Art  of 
Rowing.”  He  got  out  all  the  biographies  and  memoirs  of 
noted  oarsmen.  Actually  he  went  the  length  of  studying 
anatomy  with  special  reference  to  the  rowing  muscles.  It 
made  some  of  the  other  men  smile,  but  Vant  knew  what  he 
was  about.  When  he  strained  himself  on  the  Isis  in  1912, 
he  knew  exactly  what  particular  muscle  had  been  affected 
and  why  :  and  resolutely  declined  a  place  in  the  College 
Eight,  He  proved  to  be  right — the  same  specific  weakness 
in  another  man  caused  his  collapse  at  a  critical  moment 
and  the  whole  crew  was  affected. 

It  was,  then,  in  this  spirit  that,  concurrently  with  his 
reading  for  Greats,  Vant  tackled  the  special  subject  of 
mineralogy.  When  he  had  handled  all  the  eight  hundred 
specimens  of  minerals  in  the  Museum  and  had  mastered  the 
English  text-books,  he  went  in  for  the  treatises  in  German 
and  French  in  both  of  which  languages  he  had  long  since 
attained  considerable  proficiency. 

II 

It  took  Vant  eighteen  months’  hard  study  to  reveal 
to  him  the  amazing  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  practical 
miners  and  of  substance  on  the  part  of  capitalists  owning  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  economic  aspects  of  mineralogy.  When 
he  had  got  all  his  facts  he  embodied  them  in  an  essay: 
“  Mineral  Wealth  and  Mineral  Wastage,”  which  his  delighted 
tutor  sent  to  a  friend  of  his,  the  editor  of  a  popular  London 
review.  When  it  appeared,  it  attracted  more  general 
attention  than  anything  that  had  been  written  on  the 
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subject  for  a  long  time.  Vant  demonstrated  convincingly 
how  through  sheer  empiricism  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
were  annually  lost  to  the  British  Empire.  He  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  compile  a  chart  of  invested  capital  and  a  table 
of  bankrupt  and  worthless  gold-mining  properties  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  The  loss  was  stupendous — it  was 
startling.  Had  this  vast  sum  been  intelligently  directed  to 
the  exploitation  of  regions  known  to  be  rich  in  economic 
minerals  and  the  precious  earths  the  whole  industrial 
situation  of  the  world,  would  be  profoundly  different.  He 
denounced  the  economic  unwisdom  of  mixing  the  so-called 
precious  metals  unless  they  are  present  in  abundance — either 
an  alluvial  deposit  or  a  definitely  ascertained  auriferous  or 
other  reef.  He  compared  the  contrary  policy  to  growing 
pomegranates  in  Scotland — you  could  grow  them,  but  it  was 
a  fantastic  effort  involving  an  effort  and  expense  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  market  price  of  pomegranates.  Generally 
speaking,  the  precious  metals,  the  metals  the  world  wanted, 
as  well  as  the  metals  which  would  return  the  biggest  rewards 
to  the  capitalists  were  not  gold  or  silver  at  all,  but  a  hundred 
other  metals  and  minerals  of  which  there  was  an  industrial 
shortage,  the  supply  of  which  it  should  be  the  business  of 
governments  to  stimulate.  Instead  of  men  knocking  at  the 
door  of  an  empty  house  they  should  be  intelligently  directed 
to  places  where  their  wants  would  receive  attention  and 
their  industry  be  duly  rewarded. 

“  By  George  !  ”  exclaimed  one  publicist  who  read  Vant's 
magazine  article.  “  Here’s  a  man  who  knows  what  he’s 
talking  about.  Here’s  an  article  that’s  got  guts  in  it  !  ” 

It  was  made  the  theme  of  a  leading  article  in  a  London 
newspaper,  and  generally  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
its  author  was  advised  to  expand  it  and  reprint  it  as  a 
brochure  which  eventually  sold  by  thousands.  What  was 
immediately  recognised— and  this  was  a  notable  quality  in 
"  Mineral  Wealth  and  Mineral  Wastage  ’’—was  that  it  was 
written  by  a  scholar  (“  with  a  pen  and  not  a  pickaxe  ”)  and 
that  the  grace  of  its  diction  added  point  to  its  formidable 
array  of  facts. 

Vant  was  delighted  with  his  success. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
mineralogist,”  he  wrote  his  father.  “  I  don’t  profess  to  have 
read  everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
keep  pretty  well  abreast  of  the  latest  researches  and 
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discoveries.  How  little  is  known  by  '  practical  ’  men,  miners, 
mining  engineers  and  prospectors  about  the  laws  which  govern 
or  at  least  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  world’s  minerals. 
The  economic  side  didn’t  at  first  interest  me,  but  I  now  see 
it  is  of  immense  importance.  I  am  preparing  a  chart  of 
Europe  showing  the  exact  location  of  certain  minerals  in 
relation  to  the  soil  and  their  total  value  and  cost  of  working 
throughout  a  definite  historical  period  in  comparison  with 
gold  and  silver.  I  shall  call  it  ‘  Vant’s  Chart.’  A  man 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  wine-bibber  to  write  on  viticulture. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  dealt  the  whole  race  of  gold-hunting 
mono-maniacs  a  blow.” 

He  had  certainly  dealt  a  blow  to  one  who  hardly  needed 
any  further  discouraging  onslaughts  in  order  incontinently 
to  collapse. 


CHAPTER  VI 

i 

A  couple  of  commercial  travellers  sprawled  with  irrelevant 
loquacity  on  the  verandah  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel.  The 
entry  of  a  pretty,  well-dressed  girl  carrying  a  small  attache 
case,  who  walked  briskly  to  the  desk  and  began  to  consult 
the  visitor’s  register,  diverted  their  attention. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Monahan,”  they  heard  her  say. 

The  gentleman  addressed,  who  had  been  half  asleep  in  his 
chair,  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  rose  up  with 
cumbrous  gallantry. 

"  Why,  good  morning,  Miss  Effie.” 

“  Anything  for  me,  Mr.  Monahan  ?  ” 

I  dunno  as  there  is,”  pondered  the  proprietor  of  the 
leading  hotel  of  Shellport.  "  Unless  it’s  that  feller  Edgar 
E.  Hackett.  He’s  the  advance  agent  o'  the  Devalette 
Vaudeville  troupe.  I  hear  he’s  booked  a  date  at  the  Opera 
House  for  next  month.  An’  the  Honourable  John  D. 
Madden  and  his  wife  will  be  passin’  through  to-morrer.  I 
don’t  guess  you  want  to  hear  about  any  drummers,  do  ye  ?  ” 

Monahan  jerked  his  head  waggishly  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  occupants  of  the  verandah. 

”  No,  I  don’t  think  so,  thank  you.  Not,”  she  added  with 
a  smile,  ”  unless  they  beat  the  biggest  kind  of  drum.” 

”  Well,  them  fellers  don’t.  One  of  ’em’s  seeds  and  the 
other’s  hardware.  But  I’m  expectin’  a  couple  o'  big  English 
apple  buyers  along  next  week.  You  might  get  an  interview 
on  international  fruit  problems  or  somethin’  I’ll  keep  you 
posted.” 

Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Monahan.  Good  morning.” 

When  the  girl  with  the  attache  case  had  tripped  out,  one 
of  the  men  on  the  verandah  lounged  into  the  office  and  said 
to  the  proprietor  : 

"  Neat  little  dame,  that.  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

That  ?  Oh,  she’s  Miss  Vant,  the  rector’s  daughter. 
Partic'lar  friend  o'  mine.” 

”  She  ain’t  been  hittin’  you  for  a  church  subscription, has  she  ?  ” 

"Not  much.  I  ain’t  a  Protestant.  She’s  gone  in  foe 
newspaper  work,  and  is  helpin'  T.  J.  Ellerson  run  the  Clarion 
of  this  town.  And  let  me  give  you  a  straight  tip — she’s  just 
about  as  bright  a  little  lady  reporter  as  they  make 
anywhere.  She’s  mighty  popular  in  this  town.” 
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II 

T.  J.  Ellerson  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Clarion. 
His  stout,  bearded  and  pugnacious  figure  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Province,  especially  in  political  circles. 
Forty  years  before,  he  had  arrived  in  Shellport  as  a 
journeyman  printer.  He  had  bought  the  Clarion  for  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  printing  press  and  some  cases  of 
type  and  had  doggedly  built  it  up  to  a  fair  commercial 
success.  The  success  was  due  to  its  uncompromising  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  Conservative  party  and  its  vituperation  of 
the  Liberals.  Age  and  experience  had  mellowed  Ellerson  ; 
he  could  regard  his  political  opponents  more  indulgently  ; 
he  could  even  admit  privately  that  they  were  not  all  traitors 
and  scoundrels.  But  the  Clarion  was  an  engine  which  still 
went  its  own  way.  Even  in  the  latest  issue  it  had  said  : 

When  we  survey  the  latest  example  of  Grit  jobbery  in 
this  constituency  we  are  filled  with  astonishment  that 
any  body  of  men  calling  themselves  a  political  party 
can  be  guilty  of  such  a  shameless  malfeasance  of 
administration  and  treachery  to  the  taxpayers. 

Or  again : 

Dark  deeds  have  been  done  and  shady  measures 
concocted  before  now  by  the  so-called  Liberal  party  in 
this  Province,  but  until  Wednesday  last,  we  never 
believed  it  possible  that  any  accredited  leader  would 
stoop  to  such  chicanery  in  the  defence  of  organised 
corruption.  . 

Our  indignation  at  the  duplicity  of  the  Provincial 
Grits  is  whetted  by  the  brazen  avowals  of  their  leader 
yesterday. 

The  Clarion’s  indignation  was  always  being  whetted.  For 
that  reason  it  should  have  possessed  a  nice,  sharp  edge.  But 
in  reality  its  political  utterances  were  rather  dull,  at  least 
when  read  by  the  Shellportians,  who  had  long  since  become 
hardened  to  them.  No  one  dreamt  of  taking  its  abuse  seriously. 
They  reduced  its  vocabulary  of  invective  to  terms  of  ordinary 
civil  every-day  speech.  They  did  this  automatically.  They 
knew  instinctively  when  bald,  downright  fact  emerged  from 
parable  and  metaphor. 

But  it  was  only  on  its  political  side  that  the  Clarion 
dabbled  in  vinegar  and  vitriol.  It  also  dispensed  treacle. 
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Its  supply  of  Social  and  Personal  News  was  abundant  far- 
reaching,  cloying. 

The  clergy  read  the  Clarion  for  its  church  news 
(  communicated”);  Mr.  Marrack,  M.P.,  for  its  excellent 
market  reports  and  agricultural  news;  Messrs.  Bloxam 
Densher  and  Lanctot,  for  its  law  intelligence ;  the  Mayor 
-and  Town  Council,  for  its  reports  of  Mayoral  addresses  and 

-fxn.pr°CeedlngS  of  the  Town  CounciI  ,*  Mrs.  Pardoe  for  its 
\Vhat  our  contemporaries  are  saying,”  and  its  poetical 
'extracts;  but,  whatever  reasons  these  and  other  superior 
people  urged  for  their  perusal  and  support  of  the  paper  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  each  and  every  one  turned  to  the 
columns  headed  "  Personal  ”  and  “  On  Dit,”  in  order  to 
expenence  the  never-failing  thrill  of  seeing  their  own  names 
m  print.  Rarely  did  it  happen  that  they  were  disappointed 
Local  chit-chat  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Clarion  and  the 
s^ret  of  its  popularity,  and  the  Gloster  County  Advocate  its 
rival,  was  hopelessly  outclassed.  Ellerson  had  correspondents 
■in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  county,  argus-eyed  young 
people  of  both  sexes  from  whom  nothing  was'  hid.  A 
simpering  damsel  gave  an  “  ice-cream  sociable  ”  ;  an  old 
,fe11  downstairs  and  sprained  her  ankle ;  a  stranger 
arrived  in  the  village  or  a  new  automobile  was  bought  bv  a 
larmer— and  down  the  exciting  item  went  into  “  Our  corres- 

SSt£„eof"t0hea“Land  dU'y  aPPeared  in  Prin‘  in  the 

The  charge  of  this  important  department,  which  occupied 

m^H,trpafltlSrdv,0f  tile  reading  columns-  was  entrusted  to  a 
f^  ^flU^iaired  sPmster*  ^  Phoebe  Bitton.  Everything 
about  Mss  Bitton  was  fluffy,  her  manner,  her  complexion,  he? 
pair  and  her  adjectives.  Viewed  objectively  she  was  rather 
a  pathetic  figure.  It  is  to  Ellerson’s  credit  that  he  had 
always  known  her  real  value.  The  tides  and  eddiesof 
materialism,  of  cymcism,  swept  about  Miss  Bitton  in 
t  *hey  cou]d  not  sweep  her  off  her  romantic  feet.  She 
had  taken  her  stand  years  ago,  when  quite  a  girl,  on  a  rock 

name?enfad  unfu[le£  her. banner  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
names  of  several  illustrious  mistresses  of  English  prose 

H^Md  Tndkther  9  envJlri?e,Ci  in  theT  volllmes  of  the  Family 
and  Seaside  Library.  Intellectually  Miss  Bitton 

dwelt  in  a  world  of  fantastic  unreality.  But  that  only  made 

her  more  valuable.  There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  cateeorv 

of  human  actuality,  from  birth  to  burial  which  she  w^S 
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prepared  without  a  moment’s  reflection  to  transcribe  into 
exotic  prose.  The  merest  hint  was  enough  to  touch  off  in 
her  the  springs  of  romance,  tragedy,  passion,  compassion, 
mystery.  The  world  of  Miss  Bitton’s  imagination  was  a 
wonderful  place,  seething  with  sickly  loveliness,  sentiment 
and  suffering.  Love  and  marriage  were  what  Miss  Bitton 
revelled  in  most.  A  matrimonial  engagement,  however 
humble,  evoked  gushing  torrents  of  that  literary  treacle 
which  was  this  lady’s  medium. 


“  There  has  been  a  fluttering  of  the  dovecotes  in 
Shellport,  this  past  week.  A  little  bird  whispers  to  the 
Clarion  that  the  many  friends  of  Miss  Dot  W  arburg  have 
an  inkling  that  Hymen  is  shortly  to  claim  another  fair 
votary  at  no  distant  date,  mayhap  ere  the  lilac  blooms. 
Nay,  'tis  said  that  Mr.  Daniel  Murphy  is  the  chosen 
knight  and  from  afar  across  the  _  vernal  horizon  the 
wedding  bells  already  faintly  tinkle.” 


Such  a  paragraph,  headed  ”  Cupid  s  Shaft,  gave  pleasure 
to  many  simple  souls  throughout  the  county.  Old  Mrs. 
Sproule  would  read  it  twice,  remove  her  spectacles,  wipe 
her  eyes  and  remark  to  her  husband  : 

“  My— now,  ain’t  that  just  lovely!  One  of  the  Warburg1 
girls,  the  youngest,  is  going  to  be  married.”  ff 

“  Warburg  girl  ?  ”  her  spouse  would  ask  coarsely,  that 
red-headed  one  at  Sincox  and  Lennett  s  ? 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  James.  It  sounds 
quite  a  romance.  Just  listen  to  this. 

When  she  had  finished  reading  the  announcement,  old 

Sproule  would  grunt  :  , 

“  Huh — sounds  mighty  fine.  But  I  don  t  know  any  Dan, 
Murphy  except  the  feller  ’t  drives  the  meat-waggon.  Old 
enough  to  be  her  father  and  used  to  be  a  hard  dnnker.  Nice 

kind  o’  couple  they’ll  make.  ,  , 

“  Oh,  James,  how  you  do  spoil  it  all !  Suppose  he  does 

drive  a  meat-waggon — can’t  he  be  a  chosen  knight  . 
Don’t  you  see  it’s— it’s  a  romance  ?  ” 

Romance  !  Ah,  but  Miss  Bitton  was  romantic  !  She  had 
flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  Realism.  She  appealed  weekly  in 
the  columns  of  the  Clarion  to  the  simple,  fond,  foolish  hearts 
of  the  illiterate  and  semi-literate  leading  unromantic  lives, 
and  she  had  not  appealed  in  vain.  The  Damn  offered  her 
not  enough  scope.  No  newspaper  could  offer  her  enough 
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scope.  She  was  a  genius  in  her  way.  It  was  the  "  movies  ” 
the  great  cinema  industry  which _ 

thit is  t0  ant.lclpate  the  triumph  which  awaited  Miss 
Bitton  when,  at  last,  her  talents  discovered  she  was 
summoned  to  California,  and  wrote  those  thousands  of 
Beautiful  scene  titles  for  a  world-famous  picture  “  corporation.” 

Ill 

oZ!!er^  hi 1  remember  Mm.”  wrote  Gregory  Vant  from 
Uxford,  is  by  no  means  the  crass  and  vulgar  idiot  his 
newspaper  suggests.  He  is  probably  a  victim  of  The  low 
journalistic  standards  which  now  prevail  in  the  Province. 
He  might  argue  that  if  he  sacked  the  ridiculous 
Bitton  or  cut  out  all  her  adjectives  and  flapdoodle  and 
trmal  personalities,  she  would  carry  her  bad  grammar 

t?d  taIS?  SeTlm?ntS  over  to  the  Advocate,  and  he  would 
thereby  lose  hundreds  of  subscribers.  Only  people  mav  not 
be  such  fools  as  he  thinks.  It  might  concSly  hTppen 
that  his  paper  would  continue  to  be  sold  and  read  with^all 
its  vulgar  invective,  imbecility  and  illiteracy  cut  out  As 
it  is  I  am  ashamed  that  such  a  journal  should  be  produced 
in  Shellport.  The  other  day,  Biddulph,  a  Nwffi 
undergraduate,  fished  a  copy  out  of  my  waste-paper  basket 
and  carried  lt  away.  He  told  me  afterwards  ^hat  he  had 

SFto  .££££*  V  'a“«hed  «  * crted 

E^llt^was^t  ^4eanr4rr'„  £ 

g&rSr-  sp“e^ 

Shellport,  which  was  not  only  well-written  Hio-nifton  ^  a 
clever,  but  technically  decades  ahSd  o7any  CaS small 
town  paper  I  have  ever  come  across.  DonTokase^nd 
me  any  more  Clarions .”  ’  pease’ 

shrewd  idiot’  EUerson  was  a  very 

rcor'neSf  j;e  ‘!ad'lon«  ^ncenhadh“eyf “n  ffiss  Evan? 

remarked.  '■  sileV^the  "T'11"  ,‘S  he  »ad 

h  Heifh° ?  her  ,arly  Were  n"  -  ^n  cultu7edT’naliSl  ta 

inhnrtetaS.^— ^ £ 
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right,  years  ago,  in  his  prophecy,  and  at  last,  when  Miss 
Bitton  received  her  magnificent  offer  to  go  to  Winnipeg  and. 
edit  the  ‘  Woman’s  Page  ”  of  the  Bull’s-Eye,  he  sent  for 
Effie  and  proposed  that  she  might  come  down  to  the  Clarion 
office  and  help  him,  receiving  in  return  for  her  services  a 
salary  of  six  dollars  a  week. 

It  was  not  the  rector  who  objected  to  this  proposal :  he 
even  seemed  relieved  that  Effie  would  now  require  to  be 
provided  with  that  pocket  money  which,  owing  to  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  not  been  forthcoming  of  late. 
No;  it  was  from  Mrs.  Vant  that  the  objection  came.  She 
gravely  doubted  the  propriety  of  Effie’s  being  connected  with 
such  a  paper  as  the  Clarion,  of  which  her  son  had  always 
spoken  so  contemptuously. 

"  Your  brother  will  be  displeased,  my  dear,”  she  urged. 

To  which  the  girl  responded. 

"  Gregory  has  his  own  splendid  career  to  look  after.  He 
mustn’t  interfere  with  my  poky  little  one.  Don’t  you  see, 
motherina  darling,  it  gives  me  just  the  chance  I’ve  wanted — 
to  do  something.  I  shall  be  doing  more  than  make  a  little 
money  of  my  own.  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  succeed  in 
journalism ;  but  I  must  serve  my  apprenticeship.  Think  of 
the  practice  I  shall  have  in  the  Clarion  I  Mr.  Ellerson 
thinks  I  had  better  learn  shorthand.” 

”  But,  Effie,”  protested  her  mother,  in  concern.  ‘‘You 
won’t  have  to  be  a  reporter,  will  you  ?  ” 

”  Why  not  ?  It  will  be  such  fun  going  about  everywhere, 
putting  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  Shellport's  throbbing 
vitality  and  recording  its  heart-beats,  passionate  or  plaintive, 
lofty  or  lowly - ” 

"  That  sounds  exactly  like  Miss  Bitton,  Effie.” 

“  Oh,  motherina  !  Have  I — don’t  raise  my  hopes  vainly 
— have  I  caught  something  of  her  divine  afflatus  ?  ” 

”  Divine  fiddlesticks  !  ’’  said  Mrs.  Vant.  ”  I  really  don’t 
know  what  Gregory  will  say.  I’m  surprised  at  your  poor 
dear  father’s  consenting.  But  lately  he  has  not  been 
himself.  I  fear  he  has  something  on  his  mind.  I  don’t  like  to 
think  of  it  :  but  I  feel  sure  he  is  terribly  worried  over  some 
business  investment  or  other.  It  is  making  him  quite  ill.” 

IV 

It  was.  Slowly  the  rector’s  spirits  and  his  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  evaporated  together.  Gradually  his  dreams  of  wealth 
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faded  away.  And  then  one  day  came  a  crisis.  Harbin 
went  on  a  week’s  unbridled  debauch — an  infallible  sign  to 
those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  at  last  ready  to  throw  up 
the  sponge. 

On  his  return  to  the  mine  he  profusely  apologised.  “  I 
can’t  help  it,  padre.  Nature  made  me  a  speedy  goer 
and  it's  been  hard  for  me  to  regulate  mj'  pace  to  this.  It’s 
not  that  I’ve  lost  faith,  no,  sir,  not  a  particle.  The  stuff  is 
here — here  all  around  and  under  us.  Brinley  is  an  old 
gold-miner  and  he  shares  my  opinions.  But  I  guess  I’ll 
take  a  long  spell  off.  Brinley  will  go  on  crushing  the  stuff  ; 
he’ll  keep  on  boring,  and  what  you  earn  will  just  about 
pay  the  men.” 

Brinley  was  the  foreman  of  the  mine  who  remained  when 
Harbin  went  away  and  never  returned.  The  rector 
received  a  letter  from  him  dated  at  Sydney  saying  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Labrador.  A  fortnight  later  he 
enclosed  a  document  making  over  to  his  partner  his  entire 
rights  in  the  Karajoe  mine. 

That  was  the  last  of  Harbin. 

Whether  it  was  the  shock  of  Harbin's  defection  and  the 
realisation  that  his  money  was  gone,  a  belated  consciousness 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  or  remorse  at  having 
influenced  in  a  wrong  direction  his  son  Gregory’s  career, 
but  from  this  moment  the  rector’s  health  began  to  give  way. 
People  noted  that  he  had  acted  queerly  for  a  long  time. 
They  had  commented  on  his  frequent  prolonged  absences  to 
his  secluded  little  lodge  on  Karajoe  Lake ;  there  were 
even  hints  of  his  approaching  retirement.  Vant  heard 
these  rumours.  He  wrote  asking  his  mother  if  the  rector 
were  really  ill  ?  His  father  had  always  been  healthy,  if  not 
robust,  and  was  not  much  over  sixty.  Was  he  threatened 
with  any  definite  malady  ? 

No,  his  mother  wrote,  Dr.  Brebner  didn’t  think  it  was  any 
particular  disease  or  weakness,  but  she.  suspected  he  had 
something  on  his  mind  which  worried  him.  She  earnestly 
wished  Gregory  were  at  home  again,  or  at  least  not  three 
thousand  miles  away,  so  that  he  could  counsel  and  assist 
his  father. 

“.I  don’t  like  his  going  away  so  often  alone,  in  all  seasons, 
taking  only  his  dog  Jason  with  him.  People  in  Shellport 
gossip  so  much.  Your  father  takes  no  interest  in  Thornhill 
at  all  now,  and  says  we  must  put  off  paint  and  repairs  for 
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yet  another  year.  It  is  all  very  disheartening :  the  drive  is 
in  such  a  state  and  the  barn  wants  re-shingling.  He  tells  me 
to  have  patience  until  you  come  home  and  then  everything 
will  be  all  right.” 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  April  came  a  cablegram 
announcing  the  tragic  end. 

"  Father  died  of  pneumonia  to-day  after  three  days  illness. 

“  Effie.” 

His  father  dead  !  Vant.,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  hesi¬ 
tated  about  which  course  to  pursue.  But  his  hesitation  was 
but  momentary.  He  had  already  taken  his  degree.  The 
Hilary  Term  was  just  ending  ;  he  would  catch  the  first 
steamer  back  to  Canada. 

One  definite  and  flattering  result  of  his  recent  success 
was  a  letter  from  the  Principal  of  Dalkeith  University 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  brochure  “  Mineral  Wealth, 
and  Mineral  Wastage.”  The  Principal  not  only  praised  it 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  but  offered  Vant,  in  the  name 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Miner¬ 
alogy  in  the  University  which  had  recently  been  endowed,, 
when  he  had  completed  his  Oxford  course. 

The  emolument  named  by  the  Principal  was  not  high — 
scarce  more  than  he  had  been  receiving  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,, 
but  he  would  enjoy  abundant  leisure  for  literary  and  other 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  Vant  had  jumped  at  the 
chance — he  had  provisionally  accepted  the  Dalkeith  offer. 

He  would  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  Term.  His  mother 
and  sister  needed  him.  He  would  go  home  for  good.  Oxford;, 
which  he  dearly  loved  had  given  him  all  of  a  practical  nature 
that  she  could  give— all  which  he  could  accept.  It  was  now 
for  him  to  make  the  most  of  what  he  had  got.  He  was  four 
and  twenty.  It  was  for  him  now  to  show  the  world— -his 
own  people— that  to  teach  practical  things— to  be  of  practical 
use  to  his  country— by  no  means  involved  a  severance  from 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  would  prove  that  it  was  posible 
to  combine  the  intensive  culture  of  a  branch  of  natural 
science  with  devotion  to  the  classics  and  poetry. 

That  was  his  beautiful  dream. 

V 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Vant  on  the  evening  of  his  return 
toTshellport,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened,  could  gaze 
into  his  mother's  eyes,  and  in  quiet  amazement  could  repeat 
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her  words,  “  The  mine  !  I  don’t  understand,  mother.  What 
mine  ? 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Gregory,"  she  gasped,  "that  you 
•  Isn't  that  why  you  gave  up  your  classics 
.at  Oxford  .  Isn  t  that  why  you  went  in  for  mining — for 
mineralogy  ?  Don  t  don’t  say  he  kept  the  secret  from 
you,  too  .  Oh,  Hilary,  Hilary  !  ’’  almost  in  a  wail  she  apos¬ 
trophised  her  late  husband.  “  How  could  you  treat  us  all  so 
cruelly  ?  ” 

He  watched  her,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable,  as,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  went  to  a  cabinet  in  the 
room  and  drew  forth  a  folded  document. 

Jhis  'yiH  tell  you.  dear,  how  your  father  has  spent 
all  his  savings  for  years.  This  will  tell  you  what  it  was 
that  killed  him  and  what  is  before  us  all  now.” 

It  was  a  copy  of  his  father’s  will.  The  widow’s  trembling 
finger  indicated  a  codicil  dated  only  a  month  before  which 
read  as  follows : 


‘  I  leave  to  my  son  Gregory  Dimshaw  Vant  all  my  rights 
and  interests  in  the  property  situated  in  Karajoe  township 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  known  as  the  Harbin  Mine,  consisting 
°  ♦vf16  coPcession  of  land,  the  buildings  thereon  erected,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  mining  apparatus  and  appliances  of 
which  a  complete  list  is  appended,  in  addition  to  all  the  ore 
and  metal  already  mined  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  for  which  an 
account  shall  be  duly  rendered  by  Daniel  Joseph  Brinley 
the  foreman  of  my  mine  as  aforesaid.  ”  ' 

Vant  stared  at  the  document. 

A  gold  mine  !  It  was  incredible.  His  father  had  actually 
sunk  his  fortune  m  a  gold  mine  ;  the  very  adventure  he  his 
j  ^een  so  Passionately  denouncing.  Good  God  > 

The  door  opened  and  a  harsh  voice  croaked  : 

(t  To  Kuthion  'apolesen  !  n 

ent1ere(J  I*16  Parrot  perched  on  her  shoulder. 

Ufi,  Greg,  he  has  come  out,  you  see,  and  we  are  firm 
fnends  already.  Pretty  Poll— pretty  Xeno  ?  ” 

The  bird  shrugged  his  bright-plumaged  wings  and  cocked 
a  knowing  eye  at  the  group. 

Brekekek—Koax  !  I’m  a  devil.  I’m  a  devil,  I’m  a  devil !  ” 


CHAPTER  VII 

i 

Disturbed  and  well-nigh  sleepless  was  the  first  night  of 
Vant’s  return  to  his  native  land.  Over  and  over  in  his  mind 
he  turned  the  facts  concerning  his  father  and  his  astounding 
gold  mine.  Of  his  father’s  papers  and  Harbin’s  letters  he 
had  read  enough  to  grasp  in  broad  outline  what  had 
happened.  The  rector  had  been  persuaded  to  an  investment 
of  his  capital,  questionable,  hazardous,  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  and  the  idea  of  what  he  had  done  and  the  loss  by  which 
he  was  threatened  had  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  eventually 

killed  him.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

It  was  all  very  shocking,  and  Vant  dreaded  the  worst ;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  were  certain  documents  relating  to 
the  mine  which  counselled  a  suspension  of  judgment  until 
he  had  investigated  for  himself  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
the  light  of  his  own  scientific  knowledge.  But  what 
astonished  him  most  of  all  was  that  his  father  had  never 

confided  in  him.  .  ,  , , . 

He  understood  now  why  his  father  had  at  first  wished  him 
to  be  a  mining  engineer,  why  he  had  urged  him  to  study 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  He  perceived  only  too  clearly 
what  were  those  mysterious  circumstances  which  had  com¬ 
pletely  altered  his  father’s  views,  which  had  led  him  to  preach 
materialism,  to  urge  his  abandonment  of  a  career  of  pure 

scholarship.  ,  . 

All  the  same,  he  would  not  yet  pronounce  upon  his 
father’s  conduct.  There  might  be  circumstances  of  which 
he  was  ignorant.  The  mine  might  turn  out  more  valuable 
than  his  uncle  Dimshaw  believed.  Was  it  credible  that 
a  man  of  the  intelligence  and  character  of  his  father 
would  throw  over  the  principles  of  a  lifetime  and  the  savings 
of  twelve  years  in  any  vulgar  wild-cat  adventure  ? 

‘i  It’s  a  queer  business,”  Bloxam,  the  lawyer,  had  told 
Mrs  Vant  "  I  don’t  know  how  your  husband  ever  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  it.  He  never  came  to  me  for  advice 
until  towards  the  end.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  should  say  he 
was  swindled  by  this  fellow  Harbin.  But  you  never  can 
tell.  It  may  be  that  there’s  something  in  it.  With  your 
son’s  technical  knowledge  he’ll  be  able  to  discover  that  for 
himself.  What  makes  me  think  it's  not  altogether  a  fraud 
is  the  sale  of  the  ore,  which  was  certainly  a  bona  fide  transaction. 
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thC  m/n  Brinl^y  tells  me-  But  when  Gregory 
arnves  let  him  go  down  and  examine  everything  carefullv 
and  after  that  we  11  know  better  where  we  stand.”5  y 

aU>. human  nature  was  full  of  inconsistencies.  Did 
not  every  clergyman  who  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
house  property  seek  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth  ?  Vant 

°rt than  jne  EngIish  clergynian  he  had  met  who 
studied  the  share  and  money  market  quotations  in  The  Times 
with  greater  particularity  and  eagerness  than  they  preached 
and  read  the  lessons— almost  as  great  as  that  with  which 
they  scrutinised  the  cricket  scores 

All  the  same,  he  did  not  hide'  from  himself  that  a  gold- 
mining  clergyman,  the  rector  of  a  parish,  was  a  distrefsing 

exCtenfofyth  GreeorYf  was  Profoundly  thankful  that  the  real 
t  f  he  commitments  of  the  Reverend  Hilary  were 
little  known  or  even  suspected  m  Shellport.  The  secret  had 
been  weU  kept.  Shellport  need  never  suppo«  lhat  tte 

A°e  rT  WaS  but  a  concern initiated  on 

behalf  of  the  rector's  son  Gregorv.  There  was  nothin" 
surprising  in  his  being  interest^  in  a  mine  It  seemed 
very  natural  that  a  keen  student  and  professor-elect  of 

experience!  deS1Fe  t0  acquire  facilities  for  practical 

Brinley  had  come  to  Shellport  to  attend  the  rector's 

ESyi  ISSSZSXZJZ had  S[Mk“  “ 

rather^tothVn 1 "**  about^e orel Sn’t  understand. ^I’d 

before  '°  C°me  dow"  “d  >«*  »ver  it 

II 

At  an  early  hour  before  his  mother  and  sister  were  astir  Vant 

his'^ckef  lTthe1  Wise  a  COUPle  of  biscuits  in 

ssps-tSSs-SS 

feeble  But  ^ason  had*  ^  Se^med  so  §aunt-  s°  worn  and 
ieeoie  tfut  Jason  had  clung  close  to  Vant’s  footstens  as 

baridngehusrkflvatlHTs  lln  departure’  wa^ng  Ms  tail  and 
you.”  So  Vant  took  him.  5  Y  g  Take  me  with 
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It  being  early  spring  and  the  worst  time  in  the  whole  year 
in  the  Province,  the  state  of  the  road  to  the  Shellport  Old 
Cemetery  was  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be.  Several  deep,  and 
two  abysmal,  parallel  ruts  filled  with  muddy  water  indi¬ 
cated  the  course  of  the  wheeled  traffic  since  the  thaw  had 
disintegrated  the  crust  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  been  the 
highway’s  winter  salvation.  Now,  even  where  it  was  at  its 
best,  the  adjacent  plank  sidewalks  were  liberally  bespattered 
by  the  slime  cast  up  by  any  passing  wheels  or  hoofs  going 
over  two  miles  an  hour.  To  the  comments  of  drivers 
and  pedestrians,  by  turns  fretful,  indignant  or  profane,  Vant 
listened  in  amused  wonder.  For  ever  since  he  was  a  small 
boy  the  condition  of  this  great  central  thoroughfare  had  been 
the  same  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Was  it  not  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  velleity  of  a 
society  still  so  absorbed  in  its  individual  occupations  and 
the  small  activities  of  the  hour  that  it  had  no  communal 
sense,  no  corporate  foresight  ?  It  would  evolve,  of  course, 
but  when  ?  It  had  been  like  this  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Exactly  how  and  from  what  direction  was  the  impulse  to  come  ? 
How  had  it  come  to  other  communities  ?  Was  it  from 
exceptional  individuals  or  born  of  a  spirit  of  imitation, 
of  emulation  ? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  villages  scarcely  larger 
than  Shellport,  and  a  good  deal  poorer,  what  wonders  had 
been  achieved  !  Stone  churches,  on  the  scale  of  some  modern 
cathedrals,  had  been  erected,  miles  of  paved  causeway 
built,  water  borne  through  massive  viaducts,  rivers  banked 
with  masonry.  Granted  that  the  secret  was  forced  labous 
at  the  behest  of  an  enlightened  autocrat,  yet  the  people, 
the  common  people,  were  in  sentiment  behind  these 
communal  undertakings,  undertakings  so  much  vastei 
than  the  contemporary  need.  A  little  German,  English,  01 
Italian  village  would  build  a  church  not  merely  to  house  a 
few  hundred  worshippers,  or  a  road  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  a  few  score  pedestrians  or  animals,  but  for  the  thousands 
they  confidently  believed  would  come  later,  thus  labouring 
cheerfully  for  posterity  and  the  historic  unity  of  their  town 
adding  to  here  and  beautifying  there,  filling  its  churches  with 
paintings  and  statues,  its  open  spaces  w'ith  public  buildings, 
shrines  and  monuments,  and  in  the  process  of  accretion 
binding  one  age  and  generation  to  the  next. 

What  faith  had  Shellport  in  its  own  permanence.'1  I  rue, 
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Shellportians  often  spoke  of  their  own  future.  They  believed 
or  said  they  believed,  that  they  would  one  day  be  rich,  popu- 
lous  and  beautiful,  but  exactly  what  were  they,  as  architects 
of  the  town  s  future,  doing  to  expedite  that  day  ?  By  per- 
suading  another  mill  or  factory  promoter  to  set  up  business 
m  the  town,  by  opening  a  few  more  hideous  shops,  building 
another  unsightly  block  or  two  ?  These  were  not  seriouf 
contributions  to  Shellport’s  moral  and  aesthetic  beauty. 

the  old  pioneers  had  had  vision,  they  had  confidently  laid 
the  town  s  foundations  and  upon  these  hopeful  foundations 

and  erected  a  superstructure  of  scantlings 

and  clapboards,  of  plaster  and  shingles,  repeating  the  formula 
ad  nauseam  so  that  viewed  on  the  architectural  or  even  the 
actuarial  side  Shellport  wasn’t  worth  the  ground  it  was  built 
on.  Apart  from  Thornhill  and  a  half  dozen  other  houses 

v  had  WaS  invisible-  There  was  little  or  nothing 
to  show  for  its  century  and  a  half  of  communal  life.  Every 
generation  a  fire  came  along  and  swept  away  the  ephemeral 
tomework,  the  match-boarling.  lathSP and  s^lesTXch 
J-j?  composed,  and  another  and  more  hideous 

villa  succeeded  it,  smirking  in  its  fresh  paint  until  the  bene¬ 
ficent  vegetation  clambered  up  and  mercifully  masked  its 
cheapness  and  instability.  By  and  by,  along  Same  another 

tribes’  ^tisfied  with  the  encampment 
w  t0lay  and  to'morrGW  moving  on  to  eternity  or— Winnipeg 
SS1a  hdrCi?>I??e^ng  in  the  climate>  i«  the  unseen  spirit  of 

Ind  habitlbon  ?  F0Ura§e?  Stability>  fixity  of  life-  condition 
?  ,  Fo[  centuries  over  the  continent  the  abori¬ 
gines  had  roamed,  a  townless,  homeless  race,  a  race  without 
monuments  or  landmarks,  taking  no  pride  in  tenure  just 

fifth?  fn°?!dS'  And  their  whlte  successors  had  followed 
tLthh  f°otstePs-  ever  seeking  elsewhere  the  peace  and  plenty 
ty  an?  ,security  which  would  come  from  work  and 

Svif  at  homei  F°r  Wlth  work  and  steadfastness  the 
Trappy-  Valley  was  under  their  noses— precisely  the  spot  they 
had,  in  this  country,  started  from.  ^  y 

They  spoke  about  “  improving  ”  the  land,  as  if  ploughing 
up  or  manuring  a  few  acres— even  several  hundred  acres— 

sTnse  “^waf  in  a  Very  ^ited  e^Sc 

S'  ^  wasnt  as  if  only  the  poor  farmer,  or  artisan,  or 

hTn 1  tradesman  were  solely  to  blame :  it  was  the  men  who 
had  made  money,  who  had  succeeded  beyond  their  fellows 
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who  were  so  blind  to  beauty,  to  dignity  ;  who  were  governed 
by  such  false  canons,  guilty  of  such  pitiful  sins  of  taste.  In  a 
century  and  a  half  the  citizens  of  Shellport,  working  together, 
might  have  laid  up  a  snug  fabric  for  the  ages— foursquare 
to  all  the  winds  of  chance  and  change. 

As  it  was — — 


III 

Shellport  Old  Cemetery  lay  a  mile  or  so  from  the  heart  of 
the  town  on  the  Harberton  road. 

He  passed  the  Dixon  house  and  noted  with  regret  that  this 
ancient  dwelling,  long  untenanted,  had  fallen  into  pitiable 
decay.  He  remembered  it  in  the  lifetime  of  the  last  Dixon— 
an  aged  spinster — when  it  had  stood  in  the  shade  of  three 
lofty  elms,  grey  and  mysterious,  with  two  or  three  of  its 
windows  boarded  up  in  default  of  glass.  Now,  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  even  to  stand,  but  rather  leaned  or 
staggered,  against  its  bare  and  neglected  background.  It 

would  soon  be  swept  away.  .  ,  . 

A  hundred  yards  beyond  was  the  resting-place  of  the  old 
Loyalist  pioneers.  Rusty  iron  gates  were  flanked  by  a  pair 
of  dilapidated  granite  pillars,  but  the  gateway  was  now 
superfluous  owing  to  a  broad  gap  in  the  crumbling  brick  wall, 
which  had  once  enclosed  the  pre-Revolutionary  church, 
formerly  on  this  spot,  but  vanished  these  eighty  years  Be¬ 
hind  within  a  consecrated  acre  the  forefathers  of  Shellport 
and  ’  some  of  their  descendants  slept.  As  if  thrust 
upward  by  dead  hands  from  below  or,  like  strange  rectangular 
fungi,  generated  in  this  damp,  cold  place  scores  of  grey  and 
lichened  tombstones  studded  the  rumpled  earth.  Scarce 
a  dozen  of  them  all  stood  erect,  but  each  slanted  at  an 
angle  of  its  own  ;  many  had  fallen  and  lay  prone,  as  toadstools 

do  when  snapped  off  their  stems.  ,  .  , 

Amidst  this  desolation,  due  to  neglect  and  the  action  of 
frost  was  an  enclosure  of  seven  or  eight  graves,  girdled  by  a 
thick  iron  chain,  thickly  smeared  with  tar.  Two  were hori¬ 
zontal  slabs ;  all  were  cracked  or  chipped  and  the  lettering 
was  worn  and  indistinct.  But  “Dimshaw  was  still  egi  e 
on  all.  It  was  the  Dimshaw  family  plot ;  even  the  late 
“  Squire  ”  Dimshaw,  Mrs.  Vant’s  father,  who  had  died  in 

Halifax,  had  been  buried  here. 

A  few  paces  away  was  a  new-made  grave,  upon  which  a 
cluster  of  laurel  and  cedar  wreaths  and  crosses  still  preserved 
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long  dark  ^hadows^  batodThe  “refof*  JSmbT^bs  "f 

S  d,SS 

titss  *s »« 

CLt 

sr&  pS&  K  *  “t 
^Sl®r^a 

tracted  self-repression  pJShf  “  ^PPO^tment,  in  pro- 
dreamed  drums  ' Teams to°  had 
contact  with  cultivated  S  ’  of  Wlde  activities,  of 

for  accomplishment  Peonlp  ’,  °  ,°PPortunity  f°r  distinction, 

h,ra  as  a 

little  I  thought  Ten  1  W1Sh  1  had  known  y°u  better  !  How 

board  the  Pausania  thrTyiTaTthat  \  T  handshake  on 
for  ever  that  I  u,oc  fi  u  ars  ag°  *hat  we  two  were  parting 

world 7”  WaS  then  haVln§  m>' last  ghmse  of  youPin  th"! 

He  rose,  wet-eyed,  from  his  bended  knee. 

fear,  old  fellov^T’ll  look  after^o^”^  y°U  &nd  1  Never 

Vant  sto°Ped 

The  idea  of  a  fomSahk  ?e„Strode  the  cemetery, 
tee  Palin  and  rive  him Vn  „‘h  occuPied  him.  "  A 

tS  it  onghf  fo  SffJSJSg ui 

.« ”e„up,°dnirht  xs;  j?sf  & d  oSe*t 
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gateway  he  looked  around  for  Jason,  but  apparently  he  had 
not  followed.  Vant  whistled  thrice ;  there  was  no  response, 
and  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  impatiently.  He  had 
planned  to  take  the  10-20  train  to  Karajoe  Lake.  Jason  lay 
still  crouched  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 

“  Come,  Jason  I  ”  he  called  sharply.  “  Come  along,  good 
dog — quickly  !  ” 

Still  no  movement.  Vant  walked  to  where  the  fond, 
obstinate  beast  lay  and  took  hold  of  his  collar.  Jason  did  not 
look  up,  but  Vant  noticed  a  curious  flicker  of  his  eyelids, 
a  passing  tremor  of  his  tail.  Poor  old  chap — maudlin  with 
age  ;  he  would  probably  have  to  be  shot.  All  the  same, 

it  was  rather  pathetic.  . 

Suddenly,  with  a  premonition  that  all  was  not  as  it  should 
be,  Vant  stooped  and  lifted  the  dog  up  by  his  collar,  scrutinising 
him  closely.  Jason’s  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy.  His  tail 
was  motionless.  Vant  set  him  down  again  very  "very 
gently  this  time.  A  lump  came  in  his  throat.  It  was  queer 
—damned  queer.  Jason  was  dead. 

Had  dogs  souls  ?  It  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  Jason  had 
only  waited  for  Gregory  to  come  home  in  order  to  lead  him 
to  the  grave,  and  there,  in  spirit,  rejoin  his  dead  master. 
How  mysterious,  how  uncanny,  but  also— how  infinitely 

touching  it  was  !  , 

Vant,  ascending  the  winding  footway,  approached  1  horn- 
hill  alone.  His  mother  and  sister  were  seated  in  the  porch 
awaiting  him,  and  Effie  with  a  waving  arm  whistled  the  o  d 
familiar  consigne.  His  heart  was  heavy  ;  he  could  not  respond 
to  his  sister’s  laughing  mood  when  her  new  toy  shrieked  out 


his  infernal : 

"  Ball'es  Korakos  !  I’m  a  devil, 


I’m  a  devil,  I’m  a  devil 


>1 


CHAPTER  VIII 

i 

He  must  lose  no  time.  That  very  afternoon,  Vant  met 
Brinley  by  appointment  at  the  little  station  by  the  Karajoe 
Lake.  He  liked  and  trusted  Brinley  from  the  first.  A 
thick-set  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  long,  drooping 
moustache,  honest  blue  eyes  and  an  air  of  knowing  his  own 
particular  line  of  work  and  nothing  else  in  the  world. 

The  mine  was  four  miles  from  the  station,  reached  by 
a  narrow,  corduroy  road.  As  they  trudged  along  together, 
swapping  small-talk,  Vant  found  the  results  of  his  miner- 
alogical  studies  put  to  a  practical  test  for  the  first  time.  He 
noted  carefully  the  lie  of  the  surrounding  land,  the  character 
of  the  surface  formations,  once  or  twice  stopping  to  examine 
the  soil  or  a  fragment  of  protruding  rock  and  asking  questions 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  locality  had  been  prospected 
within  his  companion’s  experience,  and  the  situation  of  the 
nearest  mine  workings.  Brinley  always  answered  intelli¬ 
gently,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  was  just  a  practical  working 
miner,  familiar  with  rough  machinery,  tools  and  processes 
and  burdened  with  few  theories.  There  had  been  other 
mines  about  here,  but  the  claims  had,  Vant  learnt,  been 
abandoned.  A  Yankee  named  Butterfield  had  a  mine  and  a 
stamp  mill  some  miles  distant  and  was  making  a  bare  living 
r>Ua  TV  *ow~Srade  ore.  The  biggest  concern,  the  famous 
Ked  Diamond  mine,  was  twenty  miles  away.  There  were 
abandoned  workings  scattered  about.  A  general  closing 
down  and  exodus  had  followed  the  discovery  of  richer 
deposits  in  Mumford  county. 

"  Last  season’s  results  kinder  broke  your  father  up  some,” 
commented  Brinley,  “  although  he  never  let  on  to  me.  It 
wasn  t  until  just  before  the  hard  frosts  set  in  last  fall  that  I 
struck  a  vein  of  one  ounce  stuff  and  that  saved  the  situation. 

.  °>  sir,  I  ain  t  lost  faith  in  our  mine.  Harbin  was  dead  right, 
in  my  opinion,  about  this  property.  If  we  only  sink  deep 
enough  we  11  strike  the  pay  zone  as  sure  as  kingdom  come  ” 

Vant  went  down  the  shafts,  he  explored  the  levels,  scru¬ 
tinised  the  ore  and  listened  patiently  while  Brinley  explained 
the  plan  which  had  been  followed  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
elusive  pay  zone.  Harbin  had  sunk  seven  different  shafts— 
the  deepest  of  which  was  roughly  five  hundred  feet.  Another 
level  had  a  vertical  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  less.  The  work 
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had  eventually  become  confined  to  these  two  levels.  There 
was  a  narrow  cross-vein,  a  few  feet  wide,  which  was  producing 
ore  worth  about  one  ounce  to  the  ton,  and  as  it  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  broaden  Brinley  advised  following  this  vein. 

“  Harbin  and  me,”  pursued  Brinley,  “  calculated  that  a 
reef  of  high  grade  ore,  equal  to  the  samples  I've  shown  you, 
starting  from  this  point  on  the  map,  ran  two  hundred  yards 
at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet,  then  dipped  forty  feet  north-north¬ 
east,  then  turned  and  spread  itself  somewhere  here — due 
east.  Well,  we  sank  a  shaft  in  about  the  middle  of  where 
we  thought  the  reef  was,  and  sure  enough  we  brought  up 
two  ounce  stuff.  Then  we  sank  on  each  side  and  still  the 
quality  kept  up.  We  thought  we  had  done  the  trick,  but  we 
hadn't.  It  petered  out  again  after  a  few  weeks.  It  wasn’t 
the  main  reef  and  so  we  went  at  it  again,  this  time  deeper. 
For  a  long  time  we  found  nothing  but  quartz  full  of  antimony. 
Then  one  day  we  struck  high  grade  again.  Seven  times 
since  I’ve  been  on  the  job  I've  almost  been  ready  to  throw 
up  the  sponge  and  then  something  would  happen  to  make 
me  change  my  mind.  I  allow  it’s  slow,  weary  work,  with  only 
two  or  three  men  diggin’  an’  blastin’,  an’  the  miserable  bad 
luck  we’ve  had  with  drills  breakin’  and  props  smashin’  and 
what  all— not  to  mention  all  the.  useless  shafts  we’ve  sunk. 
But  I  ain’t  lost  my  faith — no,  sir,  not  by  a  long  chalk.  As 
for  my  pay,  I  don’t  want  you  to  hand  me  out  a  cent  more 
than  my  board,  until  we’ve  proved  the  value  of  this 
proposition.  With  the  stuff  we're  taking  up  now,  we  can  keep 
going.” 

Vant  was  touched  by  this  mark  of  confidence. 

"  My  father  spent  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  this  mine, 
over  and  above  what  he  and  Harbin  took  out  of  it.  I  m 
coming  down  next  week  to  stay  and  help  you  work  this  mine. 
I  never  expected  to  become  a  gold-miner,  but  take  me  on 
as  a  workman  and  I’ll  pass  the  summer  with  you.  It  11  be 
my  chance  to  learn  something  of  practical  mining. 

"  Well,  sir,  even  at  the  worst  we  ought  to  do  as  well  as 
Butterfield.  I’ve  heard  he  clears  twenty  a  week  over  expenses.” 

Vant  already  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  economics  of  a 
mine.  ;  He  learnt  now  from  Brinley  that  Harbin  had  at  one 
time  twenty  men  employed,  drillmen,  trimmers,  millmen, 
cyanide  men,  hoistmen,  engineers,  firemen,  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters.  As  these  were  paid  sums  ranging  from  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  two  dollars  a  day,  the  daily  wage-bill  alone 
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was  fifty  dollars.  Then  there  was  the  coal  for  the  engine  and 
dynamite  for  the  blasting.  Harbin  had  used  both  lavishly. 

At  nightfall  the  inspection  was  over,  and  they  repaired 
to  the  Reverend  Hilary’s  fishing  lodge  on  the  lake.  There 
they  found  Joe  Minns,  a  half-breed,  by  turns  miner  and 
sporting  guide,  who  cooked  for  them  a  savoury  meal  of  broiled 
trout,  followed  by  griddle-cakes  and  maple  syrup.  Vant 
found  it  more  delicious  than  any  meal  he  had  eaten  since 
leaving  his  native  land. 

In  the  shanty  he  came  across  many  memorials  of  his  father 

books,  scientific  journals,  faded  newspapers,  a  fishing-rod, 
an  old  velvet  jacket,  a  suit  of  canvas  overalls.  Brinley 
told  him  that  the  rector  had  spent  here  many  weeks  at  a  time, 
often  doing  much  rough  manual  labour  along  with  the  men  in 
the  mine.  When  he  observed  that  Vant  seemed  troubled  at 
this  he  promptly  told  him  of  another  Nova  Scotian  parson 
who  had  gone  out  to  Caribou  in  the  old  days,  "  struck  it  rich,” 
and  ended  by  selling  his  claim  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Vant  said  nothing,  but  he  was  relieved  to  learn  that  his 
father’s  incursion  into  gold-mining  was  not  really  unique  in 
clerical  history. 

Perhaps  his  father’s  faith  in  the  mine  would  yet  be  justified. 
At  present  it  was  up  to  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  it 
on  a  paying  basis.  He  must  take  his  coat  off  and  see  for 
himself.  The  professorship  at  Dalkeith  must  wait  until  he 
had  settled  this  problem  ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  his  friend  the 
principal  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  up  his  duties 
in  the  autumn,  adding  that  he  was  further  qualifying  himself 
by  practical  mining  investigations. 

To  redeem  his  father’s  imprudent  investment  if  it  was 
humanly  possible  now  became  his  aim.  Even  if  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  not  found,  he  knew  that  mining 
operations  carried  out  by  working  miners,  without  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  either  in  equipment  or  exploration 
but  based  upon  local  knowledge  and  skilful  prospecting,  had 
proved  before  now  remunerative. 

But  what  a  trick  destiny  was  playing  him  !  What  a 
stultification  of  all  his  beautiful  theories  and  arrangements ! 
How  ironical  that  he  should  be  the  owner  of  a  gold-mine, 
should  be  devoting  all  his  energies  to  digging  gold  out  of  the 
earth,  who  had  in  his  pamphlet  "  Mineral  Wealth  and  Mineral 
Wastage  denounced  gold-mining  as  an  unworthy  obsession ! 
It  was  the  very  acme  of  irony. 
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"V ant  had  a  dream  that  night.  He  dreamed  that  like 
another  Matt  Morgan  he  had  become  a  millionaire,  that  he  had 
rebuilt  Thornhill  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Beckford  might  have  envied,  had  established  a 
library  of  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  an  art  gallery 
full  of  Raphaels  and  Velasquezes,  and  that  by  means  of  his 
millions  he  had  made  Shellport  a  centre  of  Canadian  culture 
and  refinement,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
were  turned  for  inspiration. 

But  even  as  he  dreamed,  he  was  aware  of  the  beating  of 
wings  overhead,  as  if  a  great  eagle  were  soaring  from  point 
to  point  in  the  richly-timbered  ceiling  of  his  marvellous 
library— which,  by  the  bye,  bore  a  notable  resemblance  to 
Magdalen  College  hall — a  vividly  green  eagle  that  screamed 
with  ribald  laughter  and  croaked  snatches  of  dialogue  from 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

II 

Vant  spent  a  strenuous  summer.  He  soon  found  he  could 
raise  funds  by  treating  the  old  “  tailings  ”  which  were  heaped 
in  profusion  about  the  mine,  by  a  special  chemical  process  of 
his  own.  He  knew  what  a  large  amount  of  gold  had  been 
lost  in  the  tailings,  seeing  that  the  early  miners  were  mostly 
unskilful  men  satisfied  with  what  they  could  recover  by 
superficial  processes.  They  hadn’t  time  to  grapple  with 
metallurgical  problems.  In  the  neighbourhood  he  found 
workings  undertaken  by  individuals  with  capital  insufficient 
to  do  more  than  test  the  surface  of  the  vein.  Even  where 
money  had  been  spent  only  the  upper  “  pay-shoots  ”  were 
worked  out.  Vant  saw  in  these  abandoned  veins  his  chance. 
He  engaged  three  or  four  labourers  and  pumped  out  and 
repaired  first  one  and  then  another  abandoned  mine  in  the 
locality  and  recorded  considerable  quantities  of  rich  ore. 
By  these  and  other  means  he  and  Brindley  were  able  to  keep 
the  drills  of  the  main  shaft  working. 

There  were  periods  of  excitement  when  they  were  sure 
that  the  vein  had  been  traced  at  last.  Vant  then  found 
himself  speculating  as  to  what  he  should  do  if  the  rich  vein 
were  really  found.  But  on  the  whole  he  would  gladly  have 
been  free  of  the  whole  enterprise  on  any  terms  ;  he  would 
accept  for  the  mine  the  sum  his  father  had  spent  and 
extricate  himself  from  an  anxious  and  compromising 
adventure. 


CHAPTER  IX 

"  Brinley,”  he  said  once  to  his  working  partner,  “  suppose 
we  were  to  strike  the  pay  zone  to-morrow,  do  you  think  I  could 
get  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  my  share  of  the  mine  ?  ” 

"  When  we  strike  the  pay-zone,  sir,  you’ll  have  no  trouble 
about  raising  half  a  million  dollars.  Them  Halifax  capitalists 
’ll  be  keen  to  put  money  into  it.” 

"  Well,  Brinley,  I’d  be  glad  to  get  out.  There  are  times 
when  I  feel  uneasy  about  dropping  the  forty  odd  dollars  a  week 
we’re  making  out  of  the  tailings  down  that  No.  i  shaft.  I'd 
be  mighty  thankful  to  sell  out  for  twenty  thousand.  We’d 
shake  hands  and  I’d  leave  you  and  the  syndicate  in  sole 
possession.  I  wouldn’t  envy  you  your  future  millions.” 

"  You’d  be  making  a  mistake,”  returned  Brinley, 
doggedly.  “  The  mine's  going  to  pay.  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“  I  admire  your  faith,  Brinley.  But  you  see,  you’re 
a  professional  miner ;  I’m  not.  Don’t  forget  I’ve  got  a 
professorship  at  Dalkeith  waiting  for  me.  I  took  up 
mineralogy  because  it  was  my  father’s  wish.  There  are 
other  things  I  could  teach  better  than  mineralogy.  If  I 
only  had  an  independent  income  I  might  give  it  ud 
altogether.” 

“  It’d  be  a  pity,  sir,  to  waste  your  practical  knowledge.  If 
you’re  going  to  teach,  isn’t  it  better  to  be  teaching  the  boys 
all  about  live  minerals  and  what  they’re  good  for  than 
teaching  ’em  dead  languages  ?  ” 

Vant  puffed  away  silently  at  his  pipe  for  awhile  before 
speaking.  He  liked  talking  to  Brinley.  It  had  all  the 
charm  of  soliloquy. 

”  I  suppose  you’ve  heard,  Brinley,  that  I  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  millionaire  who  made 
his  wealth  out  of  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa. 
He  put  himself  through  college  as  a  young  man,  and  recog¬ 
nised  that  he  had  got  something — there  at  Oxford — that  his 
millions  couldn’t  give  him.  So  Rhodes  wanted  to  help 
others— who  were  not  likely  to  be  millionaires,  to  get  just 
this  thing.  Some  people  call  it  Oxford  culture.” 

I’ ve  heard  tell  of  Oxford  culture. 

”  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it  is  ?  ” 

Brinley  shook  his  head. 

“  >Vell>  ^  may  surprise  you,  but  it’s  a  good  deal  like  the 
precious  metal  you  and  I  are  after.  This  world’s  been 
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going  on  for  a  good  many  thousand  years  and  the  wise  men 
of  all  ages  have  thought  deeply  on  nearly  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  They  have  solved  problems  about  this  earth, 
Nature  and  the  stars,  life  and  death  and  destiny,  love  and 
beauty  and  art  and  conduct  and  a  thousand  lesser  things. 
This  wisdom  of  theirs  is  pure  gold  which  in  the  course  of 
time  has  become  overlaid  and  embedded  in  dross  and  has  to 
be  dug  out.  Millions  of  people  never  trouble  to  dig  it  out 
where  it  lies  buried,  but  are  satisfied  with  brass  or  pinch¬ 
beck  stuff  for  their  own  uses.  But  the  gold  is  there,  and 
if  it’s  visible  they  skim  it  off  the  surface.  But  generally 
they  do  without  it,  living  and  thinking  exactly  as  people 
might  have  lived  and  thought  in  an  age  before  there  was 
any  process  of  metallic  secretion  in  the  Earth’s  crust  at 
all.  Now,  if  a  man  has  culture  he’s  got  the  tool  which  will 
fill  not  only  his  pocket,  but  his  whole  life,  with  gold.” 

“  Say  now,  that’s  fine  !  ”  murmured  Brinley.  “  If  I- — — ” 

"  As  human  society  is  at  present  constituted,  about  nine 
men  out  of  ten  are  practically  incapable  of  any  thought  above 
their  business,  largely  because  they  have  never  been  trained 
to  think.  Worse  than  that,  they  have  become  incapable  of 
learning.  Others  are  clever  fellows  who  think  a  great  deal 
but  they  think  about  the  wrong  things.  They  have  the  wrong 
ideals,  the  wrong  standards.  They  get  an  entirely  false  per¬ 
spective  of  life.  The  matters  that  take  up  all  their  time  and 
attention,  such  as  money-making,  their  amusements  and 
clothes  and  motor-cars,  are  really  of  small  account  because 
the  taste  for  them  doesn’t  last.  Such  things  only  help  to 
distract  life- — they  don’t  help  a  man  to  live.” 

”  You  sure  are  some  spell - ” 

“  So  if  you  had  to  begin  your  life  again  you’d  like  to  havb 
the  chance  of  being  a  fair  mathematician,  astronomer, 
geologist,  botanist,  and  all  the  rest,  of  knowing  all  the  best 
literature,  of  being  acquainted  with  the  best  music  and  the 
best  pictures  ever  painted,  of  knowing  the  history  of  the 
world  and  grasping  the  principles  of  government  ?  ” 

'*  Well,  you  bet  I — —  ’ 

“  But  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  carry  it 
away.  The  intensive  cultivation  of  anything  involves 
time  and  labour  and  is  only  good  for  professionals.  The 
great  thing  is  to  see  life  whole — to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  entire 
beautiful  fabric.  Most  people  only  see  a  few  of  the  dark 
passages,  the  blind  alleys,  or  a  glimpse  of  the  smoking 
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chimneys.  What  Cecil  Rhodes  felt  is  what  many  rich  men 
feel  who  have  by  force  of  genius  or  character  lifted  themselves 
out  of  the  common  ruck.  Why  do  they  go  about  founding 
colleges  and  schools  and  libraries  ?  Because  they  have  found 
out  that  life  is  a  bigger  thing  than  trade.  Because  they  have 
missed  or  nearly  missed  something  themselves  which  they 
tlon  t  want  others  to  miss  altogether.  You’re  a  good  fellow, 
Brinley,  and  I  believe  you’re  a  philosopher.  You’re  like  a 
millioh  other  honest,  decent,  reasonable,  industrious  men  in 
this  country.  You  may  be  a  philosopher,  but  you’re  a 
philosopher  working  without  tools  and  without  rules,  like 
a  cave-man  trying  to  build  a  modern  house.  Brinley,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Canadian  proletariat  to-day,  you  frighten 
me — you  fill  me  with  deep  forebodings.” 

"  I  don’t  quite  get — — ” 

Don  t  be  offended,  Brinley,  if  1  speak  plainly.  Supposing 
the  cardinal  crisis  were  to  come  and  the  destiny  of  future 
races  on  the  planet  depended  on  you  and  your  million  Cana¬ 
dian  fellow  citizens.  If  humanity  perished  to-morrow 
and  your  class,  farmers,  miners,  plumbers,  commercial 
travellers  and  professional  politicans  were  left  to  explain  to 
visitors  from  Mars  the  achievements  of  fiftv  centuries  of 
Earth’s  civilisation ;  to  reconstitute  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  man's  intellect  and  ingenuity,  the  Aristotelean  and  Platonic 
philosophy,  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  Novum  Organum  and 
Hamlet,  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Hegel — even  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Lick  Telescope  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Good 
God,  Brinley,  what  could  you  tell  them  ?  What  could  you 
tell  them  ?  The  blood  and  sweat  of  fifty  centuries  of  labour, 
the  accumulated  devotion  and  meditation,  the  compacted 
monument  of  the  skill,  genius  and  sacrifices  of  these  noble 
conquerors  of  the  realm  of  human  thought — lost — lost  for 
ever !  ” 

It  was  then  that  an  entirely  new  interest  sprang  up  in 
Vant’s  life.  He  had  been  spending  his  week-ends  in  Shellport. 
Although  he  availed  himself  of  some  of  the  attractions  which 
local  society  had  to  offer  —especially  tennis — he  discovered 
that  there  existed  several  congenial  spirits  who  found  dis¬ 
traction  in  other  ways.  One  of  these  was  Herder,  a  bank 
clerk,  who  had  started  the  local  branch  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  was  their  scoutmaster,  and  another  young  fellow  named 
Spedlev  who  had  formed  a  musical  society  and  occasionally 
got  up  quite  ambitious  concerts,  the  performers  making  up 
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in  zeal  what  they  lacked  in  technical  accomplishment.  Then 
one  of  his  sister’s  friends,  Marian  Kimball,  had  become 
secretary  of  the  Shellport  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
a  long-established  but  languishing  body  of  which  the 
Reverend  Hilary  had  been  president. 

It  was  young  Herder  who  suggested  to  Vant  that  he  give  an 
address  one  evening  to  the  Boy  Scouts  on  Oxford.  Vant  did 
not  hesitate  :  he  jumped  at  the  chance.  It  was  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  It  was  given  in  the  open  air  at  Fort 
Hesperus.  Some  thirty  Boy  Scouts  and  their  friends  turned 
up  and  Vant  succeeded  in  capturing  their  interest  from  the 
start.  He  showed  the  boys  the  photographs  in  his  large 
album  of  Oxford  views.  Then  it  occurred  to  Herder  that  in 
future  they  might  have  lantern  slides.  There  was  a  long, 
rather  bare  shed  adjoining  old  Fort  Hesperus  which  had  been 
used  at  various  times  as  an  armoury,  a  canteen,  an  orderly- 
room  and  a  golf  club-house  and  had  now  been  temporarily 
allocated  to  the  scouts  for  their  headquarters.  Vant 
promised  Herder  that  he  would  speak  on  the  following 
Saturday  on  Shakespeare  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  lent 
Herder  a  selection  of  suitable  pictures  from  which  two  or 
three  dozen  slides  were  promptly  manufactured  by  the  local 
photographer.  When  the  lecture  was  delivered,  the  premises 
were  packed  with  so  large  a  crowd  that,  although  each  boy 
had  been  enjoined  to  bring  at  least  one  chair  along  with  him, 
these  as  well  as  the  long,  rough  benches  were  instantly  filled, 
and  nearly  half  the  audience  stood  up.  The  adult  townsfolk, 
as  Herder  said,  were  beginning  to  take  notice.  Vant's 
personality,  the  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say  and  the 
way  in  which  he  said  it,  became  a  topic  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion  through  the  town.  Herder,  delighted,  began  to  consider 
charging  a  small  admission  fee  to  outsiders. 

It  was  after  the  third  lecture,  which  was  about  Fort 
Hesperus  itself  and  the  Shellport  pioneers,  that  Dr.  Brebner 
intervened.  He  had  had  an  informal  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Titiow,  the  Mayor,  and  some  of  the  well-to-do  Shellport 
business  men,  and  when  Vant  had  finished  his  discourse 
on  "  A  Canadian  in  Italy  ”  the  doctor  rose  and  said  : 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’m  afraid,  like  most  of  you  here, 

I  am  an  intruder.  These  meetings  have  rather  outgrown 
their  original  plan.  There  are  more  of  us  in  Shellport  who 
want  to  hear  our  gifted  young  fellow-townsman  than  are 
eligible  by  age,  sex  and  ” —  here  he  glanced  at  his  physical 
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proportions — “  rotundity,  to  belong  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  I 
have  asked  Professor  Vant  if  he  wouldn’t  alter  his  venue 
to  the  Town  Hall — I  beg  pardon — the  Civic  Building — but, 
besides  thinking  that  would  be  unfair  to  the  boys,  I  know 
he  finds  a  special  inspiration  in  speaking  just  here — on  this 
historic  spot.  So,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  some  of  us 
propose  to  throw  a  roof  over  the  big  ground  floor  guard-room 
of  the  fort  and  turn  that  into  a  lecture  hall.  (Applause.) 
It  would  hold  at  least  two  hundred  and  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  their  most  precious  monument  of  our  town. 
So  we’ve  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Thurgood,  the  builder,  and 
we  think  that  with  the  sums  we  have  subscribed  amongst 
ourselves  that  this  undertaking  can  be  carried  out.  We’ll 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Herder  and  the  boys  themselves  to  clean  up 
the  place  and  add  a  few  decorative  touches,  such  as  a  coat 
of  whitewash,  for  example.” 

Having  made  this  epochal  announcement,  Dr.  Brebner  sat 
down  amidst  great  cheering. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  the  thing  was  done.  The  Clarion 
spoke  of  the  whole  enterprise  as  a  triumph  for  Professor 
Vant’s  Juvenile  Culture  Class,  heading  its  article  "  Young 
Highbrows  at  Old  Hesperus.”  Although  the  original  scouts 
were  outnumbered  three  to  one,  Vant  aimed  at  keeping  both 
topics  and  treatment  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  boys  to 
follow  him.  He  spoke  of  ”  Youth  in  Ancient  Greece  ”  and 
“  Youth  in  Ancient  Rome,”  “  Hunting  and  Woodlore 
amongst  the  Ancients.” 

He  developed  a  capital  manner  with  youth.  His  natural 
tendency  towards  dialectics  and  philosophical  speculation 
yielded  to  another  method.  Vant  had  an  engaging  presence. 
Although  slightly  stooping,  he  was  broad-shouldered,  with 
masses  of  curly  dark  hair  and  a  winning  smile.  His  custom 
was  to  take  up  his  stand  on  the  platform  smiling,  not  uttering 
a  syllable  for  several  moments — that  fascinating,  contagious 
smile,  until  they  had  all  got  settled  down  in  their  places, 
and  then  began  with  a  quiet  remark  or  anecdote,  applying 
the  soft  pedal,  as  it  were,  until  they  were  all  definitely 
interested.  After  that  he  led  them  up — up  to  a  point  as 
high  as  he  dared  without  breaking  the  interest.  The  smallest 
yawn  or  indication  of  restlessness  and,  presto,  he  was  back 
in  touch  again.  Although  colloquial,  he  was  never  slipshod  : 
always  speaking  the  purest  English  he  could.  Vant  was 
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well  aware  that  the  secret  of  his  peculiar  hold  upon  them 
lay  in  his  own  personal  record,  that  although  a  distinguished 
scholar,  he  had  done  things,  had  been  a  notable  athlete,  a 
runner,  a  jumper,  and  an  oarsman.  And  everybody  knew 
that  now  this  cultured  Oxonian,  with  his  coat  off  all  the 
week,  was  down  in  the  woods  at  Karajoe  digging  in  a 
mine. 

One  evening  Vant  could  not  arrive  in  time  for  nis  lecture. 
He  telephoned  to  Herder.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
Herder  had  served  for  a  year  at  the  branch  of  his  bank  in 
Japan,  and  had  a  number  of  slides  of  Japanese  life  and 
scenery.  He  also  had  a  number  of  things  stored  in  his  mind 
which  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  before  of  dispensing 
publicly.  But  so  great  was  the  influence  and  example  of 
Vant  that  Herder  stepped  that  evening  into  the  breach,  and 
for  nearly  an  hour  Herder  talked  about  Tokio  and  Yoko¬ 
hama,  gathering  confidence  as  he  went  on,  until  he  had  the 
whole  audience,  young  and  old,  deeply  interested.  Then 
Vant  at  length  turned  up  and  straightway  initiated  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Japan.  He  told  about  some  Japanese  students 
he  had  met  at  Oxford,  about  exactly  what  Japanese 
civilisation  was  aiming  at,  with  sidelights  on  Japanese  canons 
of  art.  Dr.  Brebner  followed  with  some  entertaining 
anecdotes  of  the  Japanese  in  British  Columbia  and  their 
customs  and  religion.  The  meeting  was  a  great  success. 

It  was  clear  enough  by  this  time  that  what  these  audiences 
wanted  was  to  know  things,  the  extension  of  their  intellectual 
boundaries,  their  agreeable  and  unforced  transfer  to  another 
world  than  Shellport,  or  even  Shellport’s  moving-picture 
palace  could  and  did  offer  them. 

“  Vant,"  said  Dr.  Brebner  to  him  one  day,  "  you’re 
doing  a  great  work  here.  Those  lectures  and  discussions 
about  really  big  things — things  that  matter — are  just  what 
our  youngsters  want — and  our  oldsters,  too.  It’ll  be  a  loss 
to  us  all  when  you  have  to  give  them  up." 

.  "  It  will  be  a  loss  to  me  also,  doctor,"  said  Vant.  "  But  it 
looks,”  he  added,  "  as  if  we  would  be  turned  out  of  the  fort 
sooner  than  we  expected.” 

"  Oh,  it’s  all  bluff ;  the  council  won't  dare  sell  the  pro¬ 
perty.  They’ve  threatened  to  do  it  ever  since  the  Government 
turned  fhe  fort  over  to  them.” 

“  But  now  they  say  it’s  wanted  for  building.  The  Advocate 
says  Meldrum’s  offer  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  must 
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not  be  refused.  Couldn’t  we  get  up  a  fund  to  buy  the  old 
fort  and  its  twenty  acres  ?  ” 

When  one  remembered  what  old  Hesperus  meant  to  that 
little  company  of  men  and  women  —  idealists  all  —  the 
founders  of  Shellport — how  it  was  at  once  their  shelter,  and 
stronghold,  and  moot-house,  and  chapel  and  assembly  room, 
it  was  sad  to  think  that  their  descendants  could  ever  bring 
themselves  to  let  it  fall  into  decay,  be  blotted  from  the 
earth. 

‘  Yes,  we  must  try  and  save  it.  But  people  are  asking 
what’s  the  use  of  any  old  ruin.  We  must  defer  action  in  the 
council  for  another  year.  Perhaps  in  the  meantime  we 
can  raise  a  sufficient  fund  or  stir  up  public  opinion. 

“  It  should  be  Shellport 's  Academia  —  the  Grove  of 
Philosophy — the  omphalos  of  our  corporate  life.” 

Ill 

The  more  Vant  reflected  upon  it  the  more  it  seemed  to 
him  that  here  was  an  idea  worth  conscecrating  one’s 
energies  to. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  old  Hesperus  into  our  hands  we 
could  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  supply  an  object-lesson 
for  the  whole  country.  We  could  turn  it  into  a  shrine— an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  We  ought  to  aim  at  that.  It  could 
be  done.  We  could  not  only  restore  the  old  fort,  but 
transform  it  into  a  stronghold  for  our  youth — a  sanctuary  of 
idealism.” 

“  We  could  assemble  there  all  sorts  of  things  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  Canadian  youth— in  directions  where 
the  prospect  is  so  miserably  barren.  There  would  be  models 
to  scale  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  buildings— the  Acro- 
'olis,  with  the  Parthenon,  the  Roman  Forum — down  to  our 
own  times.  We  would  have  models  of  cathedrals  and  public 
buildings,  great  mansions  and  dwelling-houses,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  Elizabethian.  There  would  be  casts  of  the 
noblest  statues  in  the  world.” 

They  were  gathered  one  warm  Sunday  afternoon  on  the 
turf  beneath  the  aged  elms,  the  members  of  the  newly-formed 
Hesperus  Circle,  and  Herder,  Spedley,  Marian  Kimball  and 
others ;  and  Vant  rapidly  outlined  his  scheme. 

“  There  would  be  photographs  or  copies  of  the  finest  paint¬ 
ings  m  the  world,  not  too  many,  but  the  best  examples  of  each 
kind.  We  wouldn’t  stop  there.  We  would  tackle  poetry  as 
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it  has  never  been  done  in  public — print  and  frame  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  most  perfect  odes,  sonnets  or  short  pieces  in  the 
language — or  single  stanzas  from  long  poems.  By  Phoebus 
Apollo?  can’t  you  see  them-up  there-shrnmg-hke 
scriptural  texts  in  a  church  ?  Shakespeare  Milton,  Keats 
and  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Matt  Arnold— bathing  the  whole 
place  in  magic !  Why,  even  on  the  greyest  day  the  sun  would 
seem  to  be  shining.  As  to  general  literature,  our  Hesperus 
library  would  be  small— because  strictly  confined  to  master¬ 
pieces.  The  rule  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  sculpture 

an,‘  The  hundred  best  books  ?  ”  hazarded  Miss  Kimball. 

“Well,  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  I  think. 
Models,  mind  you,  selected  by  a  committee  of  liteiature 
professors  and  crowned  by  us  at  Hesperus. 

“  What  about  music  ?”  asked  Spedley. 

“  \ye  rnirrht  organise  and  train  a  little  orchestra  or 
choir  to  play  or  sing  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  finest  composi¬ 
tions  ever  devised  by  genius.  Selections  from  all  the  masters 
—Palestrina,  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  Brahms, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  Gounod,  Elgar.  There  would  be  a  httle 
harmonic  and  aesthetic  paradise  for  you  :  a  place  where  our 
young  men  and  maidens— Age  as  well  as  Youth— could 
taste  the  concentrated  essence  of  Beauty— beauty  through 
the  ages — in  every  department  of  human  effort.  There 
would  be  a  temple  for  you !  By  Jove,  Herder  it  would  be  more 
than  a  temple— it  would  be  a  religion  That  s  the  religion  w  e 
Canadians  want-because  the  worship  of  Beauty,  reverence 
for  Beauty,  prostration  before  Beauty  embraces ,  everything, 
iust  as  Beauty  includes  Faith,  Love  and  Self-Sacrifice. 

As  he  spoke,  Vant  got  up  and  began  waikmg  rapidly  to 
and  fro  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  elm,  ?ne  ^d  thrust 
deep  in  his  jacket  pocket,  the  other  waving  in  the  air.  His 
three  companions— one  might  almost  call  them  bK L^Sud 
_ who  had  been  sprawling  at  their  ease  on  the  grass,  sat  up 

Wi“  We're  getting  a  long  way  from  the  Boy  Scouts,  said 

SP“dICs'a  thundering  fine  idea,  professor,”  cried  Herder 
“  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  I’m  not  so  sure  it  s  ^h  a  long 
wav  from  the  Boy  Scouts.  For  isn  t  it  your  dea  too  to 
open  up  a  trail,  to  establish  communication  with  what 
beyond,  by  the  masses  unknown  ? 
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"  Capital,  Herder— well  said !  Wood-lore  is  only  a  sta^e 
world-lore.  I  think  this  idea  might  soVe^d  ff 
*fHen  UP  by  other  small  towns.” 

jo ajiwri  ;£? — 

th*  — ■*  -7s;.n? 

■r ,,  c^^es>  said  Marian  Kimball,"  people  can  generallv 

dmt'doT0  8Sof7helI;  ey.!°r  “r  with  &«  best,  evln  if  they 

£Th^7s“utS.tU^  ^  to  ” 

Don  t  speak  of  concerts  !  You  might  eo  to  fiftv  Tvtrtniar 
wTm?ghtmakru7e^fThe°ne  tru"  maste?piece.  Of^ourse 

of  Amt7s  „1, ‘„h,e  'X'rZS 

discourage  original  performance.  woman  t 

By  no  means,”  answered  Vant,  "  it  would  sinmlv  assist 

thejLaste  of  those  who  have  no  means  of  recognising 
good  music.  The  musical  selections  at  Hesperus  wouH  h! 

£kct?o1L°nThev^meii°i2in§  af  thG  paintin§  and  sculpture 
selections  They  would  be  simply  copies— models.  P 

lo  return  to  what  we  were  saying  about  ritips _ in 

ha  Pe/hap!, in  any  country.  the  cities  have  seemed  to 
Jjf/eran  advantage  over  the  small  towns.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cities  there  are  so  many  distractions  T  ife 
is  so  intense  and  preoccupied  and  various,  that  it’s  generallv 
only  the  persistent  seeker  or  those  who  have  formfd  S 
selves  into  cliques  and  brotherhoods  whose  business  is  art 
who  really  profit.  Fifty  years  ago  they  recogS  the  np^ 

andT1  fCtlC  enL0yme,nt  in  even  the  Adages.  Literary  societies 
and  lecturers  abounded.  Now  their  nlare  u**  k  .  .  et  s 

bridge  and  the  motion  picture!”  P  been  taken  bv 

IV 

-iaax'l  *"• 
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into  it,  I’d  be  tempted  to  give  a  large  part  of  my  life  to 
developing  this  Hesperus  scheme.  Even  as  it  is.  Herder  is 
prepared — and  one  or  two  others — to  keep  the  pot  simmering. 
We  must  start  a  fund  to  save  old  Hesperus.  I’ll  run  down 
occasionally  and  we’ll  get  professors  and  literary  lights  to 
give  addresses.  You  know  what  a  success  the  Canadian  Clubs 
have  had.  They’ve  done  wonders  in  stimulating  our  young 
people.  But  if  you  look  at  their  syllabus  you’ll  see  that 
they’re  out  primarily  for  the  business  men  and  politicians.  If 
tver  we  have  a  chain  of  Fort  Hesperuses  we’ll  forgo 
business  and  politics.  There’s  only  one  thing  Canada  wants 
— and  wants  desperately  at  this  stage.” 

“  mat  is  that  ?  ” 

"  Greek,”  replied  Vant.  “  Don’t  smile — Greek  and  all 
that  stands  for — Beauty  !  ” 

II 

The  long  summer  waned  and  at  last  Vant  made  up  his 
mind  to  consult  Mr.  Gregory  Dimshaw,  K.C.,  about  the 
fortunes  of  the  Karajoe  mine. 

Vant  found  his  uncle  at  his  desk  in  the  same  old  ground- 
floor  office  of  the  same  old  building  he  had  occupied  for 
close  on  forty  years.  Other  lawyers  and  brokers  and  financial 
agents  had  long  since  moved  into  the  upper  floors  of  the 
palatial  ten  and  twelve  storey  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  with  the  opening  years  of  the  new  century.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  a  loftier  altitude,  more  light  and  air, 
cleaner  and  more  luxurious  surroundings.  But  Mr.  Dimshaw 
had  been  content  to  Unger  on  in  the  shabby  red-brick 
structure  in  a  side  street  adjacent  to  the  wharves,  which  had 
housed  a  succession  of  tenants  famous  in  the  legal  and 
forensic  history  of  the  Provincial  capital.  One  thing  only 
seemed  changed  since  the  day  when  Vant  had  first  crossed 
the  threshold.  The  firm’s  name  in  small  gilt  letters  on  a 
black  ground,  affixed  to  the  outer  wall,  now  read— 

DIMSHAW,  JAINES  AND  MACPHELTER. 

Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Councillors  at  Law. 
whereas  formerly  it  had  read — 

JENNISON,  DIMSHAW  AND  PUFFITT. 

The  senior  member,  Jennison,  had  since  joined  the  legal 
fraternity  assembled  in  another  world  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Puffitt  had  accepted  a  judgeship  on  the  Provincial  bench, 
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hadCrefusedShaW’  a  comPany  Iawyer  and  no  politician, 

The  lawyer  received  his  nephew  cordially  enough.  He  was 
a  sallow,  iron-grey,  large-nosed  man,  with  a  pair  of  dark 
piercing  eyes.  Vant  was  supposed  to  resemble  his  uncle  and 
namesake,  and  there  was  a  portrait  extant  of  old  Dimshaw 
at  five  and  twenty  which  certainly  showed  a  faint  likeness. 
Only  Vant  s  eyes  were  grey,  and  instead  of  being  piercing 
were  candid  and  gentle.  6  v 

“  rTelJ\?reg°^  1>m  gJad  to  see  you,"  Dimshaw  began. 

wl  ,Tght  y°U  i  COme  and  Iook  me  UP  one  of  these  days. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  vour  return 

£  f  ?  S°aming  in  the  WOods  ?  L>™g  an  open 

air  life  ?  That  would  suit  me,  too,  if  I  had  the  time  for  it 

You  look  even  stronger  and  healthier  than  when  you  were 
training  for  the  great  boat  race.”  y 

himreg0ry  IaUghed  and  accePted  the  cigar  his  uncle  offered 

Ve  b!en  kard  at  wo,rk>  Iiving  an  open-air  life  down  in 
Wilts  county,  trying  to  solve  a  little  problem." 

Ah,  that  gold-mine,  eh  ?  " 

The  younger  man  nodded. 

"  Well,  what  conclusion  have  you  come  to  ?  " 

a!tof^ttLrpfeapp^roved\>famy°father's  actjtjn^anc/ my°object 

i'nsu^  an  enterprise.  '  h‘S 

The  lawyer  sat  up  suddenly  very  straight  in  his  chair. 

1  don  t  know  what  conclusion  you’ve  reached  Put 
those  aside  for  a  moment.  You  may  have  struck  a  reef 
five  miles  wide  of  virgin  gold.  Perhaps  you  have.  I  hope 
you  have.  But  nothing  on  the  earth  or  in  it— no  argument 
no  material  results  —  nothing  —  will  iustifv  j 

clergyman  the  appointed  spiritual  pastor  of  a  parish  ^n 
re«,p  of  .his  clerical  sti^nd  oLndomng  h's  duties 

h,S,  V°Cat,on'  .t0  6°  ,°«  gold-hunting®  Apart  from 
ah— clerical  impropriety,  it  was  risking  his  familv’s 
happmess,  wastrng  the  provision  i,  was  hufduty  to  make 

Vant  flushed. 

"  rtlnTli'”'1  Unc.le’  t0  discuss  my  father’s  conduct.” 
something  about  TusUfyt'ng^ur  TaTherTaSuV  deVo?tog 
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his  time  and  his  money  to  mining  for  gold.  Well,  I’ve  had 
my  say.  We’ll  leave  it  at  that.  Go  on  with  your  story, 

ne?This  property  being  left  to  me,  naturally  it  was  my 
duty  to  devote  my  time  and  attention  to  it.  I : have i  done ^so 
for  four  months.  I've  located  a  seam  of  high-grade  ere 
that  will  yield  a  big  return,  if  worked  on  a  big  sede.  We 
have  for  over  a  fortnight  past  taken  up  ore  from  different 
levels,  a  hundred  yards  apart  and  the  results  of  the  assay 

show  the  same  percentage.”  .  .  .  ,  , 

“  What  is  the  percentage  ?  I  am  not  a  numng  expert  but 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  how  it  compares  with  ote  gold 
mines  in  the  Province.”  He  touched  an  electnc  be  l  and  a 
clerk  entered.  “Blades,  bring  me  a  copy  of  the  last 
Provincial  Mining  report.”  The  report  was  handed  y1  e  a 
“  Ah  here  we  are.  Parry  Mount,  Rob  Roy,  Vanessa, 
Danielson— now,  what  percentage  of  gold  to  the  ton  do  you 

^uddosc  the  V anessa  mine  turns  out .  _ 

“PIf  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  a  medium  grade  ore— 

cnmpthinp  less  than  one  ounce  to  the  ton. 

“  Right.  The  Vanessa  mine  is  capitalised  at  300>ooo 

dollars  of  which  every  cent  is  represented  by  ^ 

vear  it  paid  dividends  amounting  to  14,000  dollars,  wn,c^  “ 
£? ttaHU  per  cent,  on  its  capdal 'Doyonkno  £a 
tVio  vpar  before  it  paid  only  11,000  dollars  or  less  tnan  iour 
per  cent,  and  that  next  year,  owing  to  the  nse  m 1  wages  and 

^ou"dap  s^d  tS  I  am  Z 
S  Sfrar^es  t^Ts^dU  the 

latest  and^best  machinery  and  is  a  modd  rmne 

SE  uf  cLrac  “reis,1n  8wh7ch  thesis  a  big  dement  ofmk 

or  8even°  five  per 

cent.  >f  . ,  v  .  >•  an(i  ;{  the  Vanessa  ore  were  of  a 

practically  inexhaustible  supply  “f  apifal*  ancT: installed  your 
and  thTnlftTr'a^oX  your  lode  gave  ou,  ? 
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^Tn7r0Uill0Ur  sl?a+reholders  be  ?  You  are  my  sister’s 
son  and  I  don  t  want  to  see  you  wasting  your  youth  and 

abou^iSmii* CUTt  tnd  dange,rous  eame-  What  do  you  know 
about  mining?  I  know  you  re  a  classical  scholar  and  that 

you  went  to  Oxford  and  took  up  mineralogy.  I  know  you’ve 

V^tenwlncedht  »R\b00£  Sfh°wing  the  folly  of  gold-mining.” 
ant  winced.  But  what  experience  have  you  had  of 

mTngf”  PraCtlCal  evefy-day-  shirt-sleeves/commercial 

Ivi°ta£nWmi  IV!  Iearnt  during  the  past  four  months. 
1  ve  taken  my  coat  off  and  worked  alongside  a  practical 

working  miner.  But  please  remember  that  this  is  a  case 

fieldo/Sdtf  evidence  counts.  I  believe  there  exists  a 

to  reached  T'Lfar  deTr  IeveI  than  we  have  been  able 
k  f’  d }  X  c.orne  to  you  to  ask  your  advice  as  to 
e  best  way  of  obtaining  the  capital  necessary  to  work  it.” 

nCVer  intended  to  have  anything  to  do  with 

me  thron  JhS~errmterpriSe-  But  if  y°u  can  really  satisfy 
me,  through  a  reliable  expert  nominated  by  me  that  a  vein 

exists  on  your  property  at  Karajoe  lake  of  a^thinflike  the 
extent  and  value  you  suppose,  I'll  undertake  tcf recommend  it 
1 th5  n°h.ce  °J  certain  clients  of  mine  who,  I  think,  would 
t  hesitate  to  furnish  the  capital  you  want.  I'll  ask 
Professor  Croysdill  of  the  Geological  Survey  if  he  will  go  down 
and  make  a  report  next  week.”  y  g 

wUl?”  exclaimed  Vant.  "By  Tove  uncle  that’s 
nkn°^  this  g°ld-ndne  is  opposed ’to  dl  I  hate 
r  aad  wntten  about  mineral  development.  I  still 

hold  that  it  is  better  that  capital  should  be,  as  a  rule  invested 
in  coal,  iron  economic  minerals  and  rare  earths  But  I 

can  t  forget  that  my  dear  old  father  staked  his  all _ — ”  ' 

1  know,  I  know.  You  feel  you  have  a  filial  dutv  tn 

Sr-H  vr11’1  quarre!  ^  y°u  for  that.  It  doesyyou 
ymir  mine  from^fiit t^^last  ?  ”°W  h&$  been  Spent  on 

My  foreman  ^.djscover  how  much  Harbin  spent. 

Sh|paS^roko:asn°y'uto^rt  °f  *°  °°°- 

„  ,,,nd,how  much  has  it  cost  you  ?  ” 
doUarsworth  ofgoW  andit' 
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The  lawyer  meditated  a  moment. 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Gregory,”  he  said,  again  shaking 
his  nephew’s  hand.  “  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and 
Effie.  I’ll  try  and  arrange  with  Croysdill  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  When  his  report  arrives,  I'll  let  you  know,  and  we 
can  go  further  into  the  business.  Good-bye  !  ” 

III 

Vant  recounted  to  his  mother  and  Effie  his  interview  with 
his  Uncle  Gregory,  stating  his  firm  personal  belief  that  if  the 
report  was  favourable  the  mine  would  be  financed,  the 
proper  machinery  set  up,  and  he  would  then  be  quit  of  a 
great  burden.  As  an  earnest  of  what  the  near  future  had  in 
store  for  them,  Vant  presented  each  with  a  brooch,  a  small 
nugget  of  gold  smelted  from  the  ore  of  the  Karajoe  mine. 

“  But  don't  say  a  word  about  it,  please,”  he  cautioned 
them,  "  until  the  report  has  been  made  and  Uncle  Gregory 
has  given  his  decision.” 

A  whole  week  passed  before  Professor  Croysdill  came 
down  to  the  mine.  A  quiet,  thin,  sallow  fellow  with  a  high 
forehead  and  a  retreating  chin — he  did  not  exactly  suggest 
force  of  character  or  opinions.  But  you  never  knew  with 
this  sort  of  people.  Croysdill’s  manners  were  amiable  enough 
and  he  seemed  to  want  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

“  Good  stuff — good  stuff  !  Ah,  very  promising — this  ! 
This  looks  very  proper  to  me — very  proper  to  me,”  were 
common  expressions  on  his  lips  as  he  turned  over  the  neatly 
labelled  specimens  which  were  brought  to  him.  He  inspected 
the  main  shaft  and  all  the  galleries  which  had  been  dug  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  announced  that  he  had  seen  all  that 
was  necessary. 

“  When  do  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  make  a  report, 
Professor  ?  We  are  naturally  anxious.” 

Croysdill  drew  a  small  book  from  his  pocket  and  consulted 
it  listlessly. 

“  To-morrow,  I've  got  to  hold  examinations.  They’re  good 
for  three — better  say,  four  days.  On  Friday  I’m  due  in  New 
Glasgow.  The  following  week  I  think  I  can  put  Sturge  on 
to  the  assay.  He’s  a  bit  slow,  but  conscientious.  Mr. 
Dimshaw  didn't  specify  any  date,  but  I  should  think — 
to-day’s  the  3rd  of  September — I  should  think  the  report 
might  be  ready  by  the  25th — say  three  weeks.” 

Three  weeks !  Three  weeks  to  make  a  report  on  a  mine 
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that  he  had  overhauled  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  few  hours. 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

“  Excuse  me,  Professor  Croysdill.  Even  supposing  you 
take  three  weeks  to  make  a  formal  report  to  my  uncle,  surely 
you  have  come  already  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  deep-level  pay  zone  ?  ” 

Croysdill  stroked  his  jaws  demurely. 

“  You  must  let  me  at  least  sleep  on  it,  Vant.  Good 
night.” 

When  he  had  gone  Dan  Brinley  blazed  up  in 
indignation. 

“  Why,  God  d - n  him,  sir,”  he  exclaimed.  "  We  might 

ha’  been  showing  him  birds’  eggs  or  hickory  nuts.” 

But  the  next  morning  Croysdill  took  Vant  aside  and  said 
amiably  enough  : 

“  I  didn’t  like  to  speak  last  night,  Vant,  so  that  we  might 
get  a  good  night’s  sleep.  Let  me  say  now  that  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  '*our  theories  about  deep-levels.  But  I  happen 
to  know  this  district  well  and  I  have  made  some  extensive 
investigations  in  adjoining  properties.  What  you  have  told 
me  and  what  I  saw  yesterday  for  myself  only  confirms  me 
in  the  hypothesis  I  put  forward  several  years  ago.  I  know 
now  I  was  not  mistaken.” 

“  What  was  the  hypothesis  ?  ” 

"  That  deep-levels  never  coincide  with  the  presence  of 
antimony,  and  that  strata  of  the  character  of  this  mine  of 
yours  invariably  denotes  a  higher  percentage  of  antimony 
and  a  lower  percentage  of  gold  the  deeper  you  go.  In  short, 
my  dear  Vant,  you’ve  got,  not  a  gold  mine,  strickly  speaking, 
at  all.  What  you’ve  got  is  a  first-class  antimony  mine.” 

”  An  antimony  mine  !  ” 

"  Exactly.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  mistake  about  it. 
But,  with  antimony  at  its  present  price,  I’m  afraid  you’ve 
got  a  white  elephant  on  your  hands.  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  induce  big  capital  to  touch  it.  It’s  strange,”  went 
on  Croysdill,  “  that  you  hadn’t  noticed  the  progressive 
antimonial  percentages  as  you  drove  lower.” 

“  I  did.  But  we  were  looking  for  gold.  Antimony  and 
other  conglomerates  didn't  interest  me.” 

"  But  it  might  be  worth  while  considering  even  antimony 
on  a  large  scale.  You’ll  have  to  face  considerable  expense 
in  clearing  away  that  fifty  foot  rock  stratum,  but  when 
you’ve  done  it — unless  I’m  very  much  astray  in  my  calcula- 
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tions — you’ve  struck  the  very  heart  and  bowels  of  the  anti¬ 
mony  seam  which  begins  at  West  Bower.  That  wily  bird, 
your  predecessor,  Harbin,  guessed  that  fact.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  altogether  he  sold  the  West  Bower  people 
ore  producing  ten  tons  of  antimony  which  he  got  out  of  this 
mine  ?  ” 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  You  can  easily  ascertain  it  for  yourself.” 

Vant  was  utterly  flabbergasted. 

"  Croysdill,  I’m  extremely  obliged  to  you.  I’ve  been  a 
damned  fool.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

“  Well,  it’s  difficult  to  say.  But  I  don’t  think  you’d  be 
wrong  if  you  pegged  away  on  a  smaller  scale.  Keep  it  going 
if  you  can.  You’ve  got  a  steady  man  in  Brinley,  and  I  think 
the  gold  will  just  about  pay  his  wages.  Go  straight  for  that 
antimony  reef.  If,  as  I  expect,  the  price  of  antimony  rises 
in  the  metal  market,  then - ” 

"  What  would  cause  it  to  rise  ?  ” 

"  Well,  a  big  European  war,  for  one  thing.  Antimony 
would  go  up  with  a  bound.  The  ammunition  would  pay 
any  price  for  it — up  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  You’d 
have  no  trouble,  my  dear  fellow,  about  getting  all  the  capital 
you  wanted  then.  So  hold  on  to  your  mine,  for  unless  I  m 
mistaken  that  big  European  war  is  bound  to  come.” 


CHAPTER  X 

i 

Heavy-hearted,  but  with  his  mind  made  up  as  to  his 
immediate  future,  Vant  returned  to  Shellport  that  evening. 

When  he  passed  the  stone  gate  pillars  and  the  little  lodge 
occupied  by  the  Pinneys  it  was  already  dark.  Along  the 
driveway  the  tall  maples  and  beeches  were  shedding  their 
leaves  of  crimson  and  yellow  ;  j.  light,  frosty  breeze  detached 
them  from  their  stems  and  set  them  swirling  in  mid-air  or 
rustling  crisply  on  the  asphalt  paths  and  the  damp  and 
tremulous  grass  of  the  lawn.  Within  doors  the  furnace  had 
not  yet  been  started  for  the  winter,  but  a  cheerful  log  fire 
leapt  and  blazed  in  the  hearth,  and  the  widow  and  Effie  were 
waiting  for  him. 

Xeno,  the  parrot,  was  on  Elbe’s  shoulder,  in  boisterous 
spirits,  conducting  one  of  his  famous  christophanic  mono¬ 
logues,  punctuated  with  ribald  laughter. 

“  Kakou  Korakos  Kakon  obn  !  I’m  a  devil.  I’m  a  devil. 
I'm  a  devil !  " 

yant  drew  up  to  the  blaze,  and  lighting  his  pipe  with  great 
deliberation,  he  told  them  of  the  visit  of  Professor  Croysdill. 

“  I’m  off  to  the  college,  mother,  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  let  Brinley  carry  on.  I’ve  arranged  to  keep  the  mine 
going  and  to  visit  it  occasionally.  But  I  can’t  afford  to 
throw  away  Dalkeith’s  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.” 

Distressed  as  they  both  were  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes 
they  were  yet  secretly  relieved  at  his  decision. 

"  P°or  dear  boy,  what  a  disappointment !  To  think  of 
all  your  months  of  labour  wasted.  That  dreadful  dreadful 
mine  !  ” 

Oh,,  not  wasted,  mother.  I  don’t  consider  my  time 
wasted.”  He  explained  once  again  how  much  he  had  learnt 
of  practical  mining  and  the  bearing  that  this  knowledge  would 
have  on  his  teaching  at  Dalkeith,  on  his  position  as  a  mineral- 
It  s  really  a  piece  of  luck  and  has  given  me  just 

what  I  could  have  got  in  no  other  way.” 

II 

The  grandfather  clock  in  the  far  angle  chimed  the  hour  of 
seven.  Mrs.  Vant  put  away  her  needlework  and  rose. 

•j  k.?T^,you  11  be  &lad  to  have  supper  early,  Gregory,”  she 
said.  1 11  go  and  see  how  Myra’s  getting  on.” 
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She  had  been  absent  from  the  room  scarcely  a  minute  when 
there  came  a  prolonged,  insistent  ring  from  the  telephone  bell 
in  the  passage. 

“  Now,  I  wonder  who  that  can  be !  ”  cried  Effie,  jumping 
up  with  such  suddenness  as  nearly  to  overturn  the  parrot 
on  her  shoulder. 

"  I’m  a  devil.  I'm  a  devil,  I’m  a  devil !  ”  he  screamed. 

Effie  closed  the  hall  door  and  took  up  the  receiver. 

Stretching  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  Vant  caught 
fragments  of  breathless  monologue.  The  door  opened  and 
his  sister  called  to  him  : 

“  Will  you  come,  Gregory — quick  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  "he  demanded.  He  saw  from  her  expression 
that  something  unusual  had  happened. 

“  It’s  Mr.  Ellerson  and  Dr.  Brebner,  speaking  from  M’ln- 
tyre’s  wharf.  There’s  been  a  shipwreck — a  big  ocean  liner. 
Here,  take  the  receiver.  I’ll  go  and  tell  mother.” 

Vant  placed  the  instrument  to  his  ear. 

The  news  was  indeed  startling — the  great  liner  Pausania 
had  struck  another  ship  and  had  gone  down  ninety  miles  off 
the  coast.  Twenty-three  survivors  had  been  brought  into 
Shellport  in  a  steam  trawler,  half  of  them  first-class 
passengers.  Amongst  them  was  an  English  family  of  five, 
three  ladies  and  a  small  boy.  One  of  the  family  had  been 
injured  and  was  unconscious.  Could  the  Vants  manage  to 
house  them  at  Thornhill  for  the  night  —  until  other 
arrangements  could  be  made  ? 

"  I  wouldn’t  ask  you,  Gregory  it  was  Brebner’s  voice 
over  the  wire — •“  but  the  Brunswick  Hotel  is  full  and  quite 
unsuitable ;  the  Marracks  are  away  ;  the  Linleys  have  influenza 
in  the  house ;  and  there  isn’t  even  a  vacant  bed  in  the 
hospital.  It’s  an  English  baronet  and  his  family.  We  can’t 
shove  this  sort  of  people  in  anywhere.  Campion — Sir  Hugh 
Campion.  If  your  mother  could  manage  a  couple  of  rooms 
for  the  three  ladies.  I  might  put  up  the  baronet  and  his 
son  myself.” 

"  One  moment,  doctor.”  Vant  lowered  the  receiver  and 
turned  to  his  mother  and  sister.  Effie  was  already  donning 
her  hat  and  jacket,  preparatory  to - 

“  It’s  an  English  baronet  and  his  family.  The  daughter 
has  been  seriously  injured.  Dr.  Brebner  wants  to  know  if  we 
can - ” 

“  A  baronet !  ”  cried  Effie.  She  waited  to  hear  no  more 
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but  fairly  flew  out  of  the  front  door,  banging  it  behind 
her. 

“  Take  them  in.  We  can  manage  a  couple  of  bed-rooms, 
can  t  we  r 

“  Yes,  yes,  Gregory,”  declared  the  widow.  Of  course  we 
can.  I’ll  see  about  it  at  once.  Poor  things — poor  things  !  ” 

Instantly,  all  was  in  commotion  at  Thornhill. 

Vant  rang  up  Pinney  at  the  lodge  and  told  him  to  come 
up  immediately  and  start  the  fire  in  the  furnace.  He  himself 
heaped  up  the  fire  in  the  hall  with  logs.  He  got  out  spirits 
and  cordials  from  the  wine-closet.  As  he  busied  himself 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  shocking  news  he  had  just 
heard.  The  Pausania,  the  very  ship  in  which  he  had  crossed 
to  England  three  and  a  half  years  before,  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  !  It  was  terrible. 

He  opened  the  front  door.  The  two  electric  lamps 
which  lit  the  Thornhill  drive  were  already  burning.  In 
another  moment  he  could  see  from  the  porch  the  headlights 
of  an  approaching  car,  closely  followed  by  another. 

"  Is  that  you,  Gregory  ?  ” 

Dr.  Brebner  sprang  from  the  driver’s  seat  in  the  leading 
car.  ''  This  is  Mr.  Vant,  Sir  Hugh,  Lady  Campion  and  Miss 
Campion.  I  must  look  after  my  patient.”  Greetings  were 
exchanged  and  Vant  assisted  the  occupants  of  the  car  to 
alight.  In  the  semi-darkness  he  could  not  yet  distinguish 
faces. 

“  Is  your  daughter’s  condition  serious,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked 
the  baronet. 

“  The  doctor  thinks  it’s  concussion.  She  is  still  uncon¬ 
scious.  Struck  her  head  on  a  floating  spar.” 

A  stretcher  had  been  improvised  and  Vant  assisted  the 
doctor  to  lift  up  the  inert  form  lying  across  the  seats,  while 
the  baronet  flashed  an  electric  torch.  Vant  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  prostrate  dark-haired  girl,  whose  features  were  almost 
as  pallid  as  the  bandage  which  bound  her  temples.  The 
heavy  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes  shaded  her  cheeks. 

They  carried  her  into  the  house,  preceded  by  Mrs.  Vant  and 
the  nurse,  and  laid  her  on  the  four-post  bedstead  in  Effie’s 
room.  Immediately  Brebner  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  proceeded  to  give  instructions  to  the  nurse 
who  had  accompanied  him.  Myra  began  filling  basins  with 
warm  water  and  arranging  sheets  and  towels.  At  a  signal 
from  the  doctor,  Vant  retired,  closing  the  door  softly. 
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III 

The  scene  in  the  hall  was  noisy  and  animated. 
Effie  had  unexpectedly  returned.  All  the  lights  were  lit, 
even  to  the  swinging  watchman’s  lantern  in  the  corner.  The 
logs  in  the  hearth  sent  up  a  mighty  blaze.  The  four  rescued 
Campions  were  drinking  a  mixture  of  hot  rum  and  milk 
which  Mrs.  Vant  had  prepared. 

Vant  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  grotesque  and 
incongruous  garb  they  wore.  They  suggested  a  group  of 
amateur  actors  in  a  nautical  drama  awaiting  a  stage-call, 
or  awkward  performers  in  a  drawing-room  charade.  Lady 
Campion  and  her  daughter  were  enveloped  in  black,  shiny 
tarpaulin  coats  of  absurd  bulk,  and  on  their  heads  were 
tarpaulin  sou’westers,  which,  pushed  back,  revealed  strands  of 
unruly  hair .  Their  feet  were  encased  in  rubber  sea-boots .  The 
spectacle  was  striking,  amusing,  farcical,  yet  in  Miss  Cam¬ 
pion’s  case  the  contrast  between  her  pink,  chiselled 
features  and  the  inky  brim  of  the  sou’ -wester  was  not 
altogether  unbecoming.  As  for  the  baronet  and  his 
son,  whom  he  introduced  as  Nigel,  they  were  clad  with 
dark-blue  jerseys,  with  the  letter  “  H,”  in  white  cotton 
six  inches  high,  sewn  on  their  chests,  at  least  two  sizes  too 
large,  while  red  stockinette  encircled  their  waists. 

“  Mr.  Vant,”  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  coming  forward,  “  I 
have  been  telling  your  mother  that  it  is  really  taking  too  great 

an  advantage  of  your  hospitality  to - ” 

“Not  at  all,  Sir  Hugh,”  Vant  assured  him,  we  have 
plenty  of  room.  If  you  don  t  mind  putting  up  with  a  few 
inconveniences  it  will  give  us  very  great  pleasure. 

The  whole  party  was  still  engaged  in  lively  discussion 
when  the  doctor  reappeared,  carrying  his  instrument  case. 
He  took  up  his  cap  and  motoring  coat.  They  pressed 

about  him  eagerly.  .  A  ,  . ,  , 

"  You  need  have  no  particular  anxiety,  he  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Campions  “  The  concussion  was  severe  and 
your  daughter  may  continue  unconscious  for  some  hours 
yet.  But  no  bones  have  been  broken,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  any  grave  internal  injuries  from  her  fall. 

“  Thank  God!  ”  murmured  the  baronet.  . 

“I  am  leaving  the  nurse  and  will  look  in  again  later  m 
the  evening.  I’m  afraid  there  are  one  or  two  others  who 
will  need  looking  after.” 
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He  bowed,  gathered  up  his  cap  and  coat  from  the  settee 
and  was  gone  at  once. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Vant  turned  and 
addressed  her  guests. 

“  Please  all  come  in  now  to  supper  !  Don’t  trouble  to  go 
to  your  rooms.  Just  throw  off  those  monstrous  coats, 
because  it  is  really  quite  warm  in  the  dining-room  now  that 
the  radiators  are  on.  Gregory,  help  Miss  Campion  off  with 
her  coat.” 

As  Vant  sprang  forward,  Cynthia  Campion  blushed 
violently,  retreating  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  alarm. 

“  Oh  no,  please — please  !  ”  she  besought  him.  “  We 
really  can’t,  Mrs.  Vant  !  ” 

She  blushed  more  than  ever,  and  appealed  to  her  mother, 
who,  laughing  hysterically,  murmured  something  of  which 
Vant  caught  the  one  word — •“  pyjames.” 

So  the  Campion  ladies  were  taken  upstairs  after  all  to 
change  into  Mrs.  Vant’s  and  Effie’s  garments,  while  the 
baronet  and  his  son,  still  in  their  grotesque  sea  raiment, 
trooped  into  the  Thornhill  dining-room. 


IV 

Outside,  speeding  along  in  his  car  towards  M'lntyre’s 
wharf.  Dr.  Brebner  s  ruddy  face,  ordinarily  so  placid,  so 
assured,  even  in  tunes  of  crisis,  wore  an  air  of  the  deepest 
perplexity. 

I  m  dashed  completely  dashed  !  ”  he  muttered  more 
than  once  to  himself.  "  This  beats  me  altogether.  Toan 
Campion  it  must  be  the  same — there  can’t  be  two  Joan 
Campions  and  besides  I’ve  seen  the  young  woman’s  picture 
in  the  English  newspapers.  It’s  the  strangest  thin/l  ever 
heard  of  in  aU  my  life,  for  it  is  certain  these  people  suspect 
nothing— haven’t  an  idea  of  what  really  has  happened  to 
their  precious  daughter  !  ” 
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Tricky — illusive,  full  of  hazards,  opening  out  a  smiling,, 
lengthening  prospect  to  the  view,  the  Melsfield  golf  course 
resembled  life.  All  was  serene  as  long  as  you  could  keep 
on  the  fair-way ;  the  pitfalls  and  obscure  recesses  could  be 
learnt,  but  if  you  were  so  unlucky  as  to  get  off  the  fair-way 
into  the  treacherous  margins  of  gorse  and  bramble  you  were 
done  for.  It  was  the  nature  of  the  course. 

This  was  the  third  ball  Sir  Hugh  Campion  had  lost  that 
afternoon.  Yet  the  fact  failed  to  ruffle  his  temper.  In 
his  smile,  as  he  now  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  scrutin¬ 
ising  the  fuzzy  ground  with  his  prominent  blue  eye  and 
occasionally  raking  the  gorse  and  bracken  with  his  mashie, 
you  read  that  patient,  obstinate  optimism  which  he  brought 
to  all  the  emergent  difficulties  and  disappointments,  big  and 
little,  of  life.  He  might  have  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  his  opponent,  Colonel  Beltwood,  appeared  to  be  in 
similar  plight.  Beltwood’s  impatience  vented  itself  on  his 
caddie.  Across  the  fresh  green  turf  of  the  fair-way  Campion 
could  hear  the  splenetic  growling  of  his  burly  opponent. 

“  Why  the  deuce,  boy,  didn’t  you  mark  the  ball  ?  Haven’t 
you  any  eyes  in  your  silly  head  ? 

Three— four  minutes  passed.  Campion,  still  serene,  was 
once  more  about  to  give  up  the  search  ;  he  had  played  his 
best,  but  luck  was  against  him.  He  had  already  signalled 
to  his  caddie  to  desist  when  he  saw  Beltwood  letting  fly 
towards  the  fourteenth  green  across  the  broadest,  most 
cavernous  bunker  on  the  whole  course.  Campion  felt  he  could 
easily  have  cleared  that  bunker  if  he  had  been  given  the  chance. 
He  looked,  and  behold  !  Beltwood  hadn’t  cleared  it ;  the  ball 
clung  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  the  crest  of  the  mound 
and  then  toppled  backwards.  At  the  same  instant  Campion 
spied  his  own  ball.  He  still  had  a  chance !  Extricating 
it  from  the  gorse  bush  he  dropped  it  behind  him,  and  still 
smiling,  swung  a  straight,  clean,  powerful  shot  which  took 
him  fairly  to  the  edge  of  the  distant  green,  two  “  down.” 
He  could  hear  the  Colonel  cursing  in  the  depths  of  his 
bunker.  But  Campion  had  no  illusions.  His  loss  of  the  balls 
was  too  big  a  handicap.  If  he  felt  elation  it  was  caused,  not 
by  any  chance  now  of  winning  the  match,  but  of  having 
made  that  neat,  cool,  beautiful  “  approach.”  In  fact,  he 
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eventually  lost  the  match.  No  matter — for  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  having  "  played  up  " 
at  a  critical  moment.  It  wasn’t  ever  winning  that  put 
Campion  in  a  glow,  but  the  rapture  of  having  kept  his  head 
and  his  temper  when  he  was,  so  to  speak,  “  under  dog  ”  in 
the  fight. 

Hugh  Campion  had  been  always  like  that.  There  were 
his  cricketing  days  at  Winchester  and  at  Christchurch — 
really  not  much  better  than  a  duffer  at  both  batting  and 
fielding,  but  always  at  a  critical  moment  emphatically 
“  there  ” — always  facing  reverses  with  that  charming,  un¬ 
ruffled  smile  for  which  they  had  christened  him  "  the  Babe,” 
for  ever  surprising  those  who  thought  him  sleepy  and  mal¬ 
adroit  by  some  quiet,  competent  catch  or  deft  cut  which 
covered  bowler  or  wicket-keeper  with  confusion — a  second- 
rate  cricketer — quite  undependable,  if  swift  and  reckless 
scoring  were  wanted,  but  also  never  "  rattled  ”  and  always 
seriously  and  nervelessly  playing  the  game.  When  luck 
came  to  him  he  never  dreamt  of  taking  any  credit  for  that. 
What  filled  his  soul  with  joy  were  the  things  that  didn’t  come 
off,  but  for  which  he  knew  he  had  tried,  beautifully. 

It  was  the  same  with  riding.  You  would  have  thought  he 
would  have  given  up  horses— or  at  least  following  the  hounds 

a  horseman  who  was  always  falling  off,  who  was  forever 
being  pitched  into  hedges  and  ditches,  with  such  fatuous  fre¬ 
quency  that  they  seemed  irresistible  magnets  for  his  hapless 
carcase,  who  seemed  to  have  no  seat  or  any  power  to  acquire 
°ne  and  whose  mania  for  spirited  mounts  provoked  universal 
derision.  But  no — he  went  on  smiling,  picking  himself  up 
and  quietly  wiping  off  the  mud— and  making  a  second  and 
even  a  third  attempt,  instead  of  leading  the  animal  by  the 
bridle  round  through  the  nearest  gate.  And  then  sometimes 
not  often,  he  would  confound  the  hunt  by  taking  a  five-barred 
gate  or  a  twelve-foot  stream  at  a  gallop,  while  half  a  dozen 
first-rate  riders  behind  were  confusedly  looking  for  safety, 
if  in  the  end  he  didn’t  succeed  in  being  in  “  at  the  death.” 

Campion  °ry  °f  ^  Clean  lifting  Plun8e  was  ecstasy  for 

"  The  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain.” 

His  tutor  at  Christchurch,  where  he  spent  only  four  or 
five  terms,  said  of  Sir  Roger  Campion’s  son  :  X 
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“  There’s  something  in  that  chap,  only  I’m  dashed  if  I 
can  draw  it  out.  He’s  not  really  the  stupid  ass  he  seems. 
However,  as  he’s  rich  and  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  I 
suppose  it  doesn’t  matter.  He's  sure  to  go  into  the  Army 
or  diplomacy.” 

But  the  tutor  was  wrong  there.  Campion  went  into- 
nothing. 

II. 

An  enquiring  alien,  say  an  American  professor  of 
sociology,  might  have  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for 
Campion  and  his  aristocratic  congeners — for  the  Campion 
type  is  still  common  in  England — not  merely  to  survive 
the  violent  shifts  and  turbid  currents  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  to  remain  essentially  unaffected.  Mere 
survival  is  of  course  only  a  matter  ot  physique  and  a 
bank  balance.  But  for  a  man  of  forty  to  retain  his 
prestige,  his  simplicity  and  innocent  trustfulness  in  a 
world  seething  with  guile  argues  a  special  immunity. 
How  is  it  done  ?  Was  Campion  shrewder  than  people 
thought  ?  Can  it  be  there  is  more  in  these  neat,  pink¬ 
cheeked,  blue-eyed,  smiling  English  Campions  than  appears  ? 
Sometimes  in  politics  and  diplomacy  and  especially  war — 
if  the  latter  is  a  real  fighting  business  and  not  the  reciprocal 
action  of  machines  and  metal — they  manage  to  turn  the 
tables  on  some  very  clever  men.  But  they  never  never 
really  master  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  They  remain 
nice,  clean,  unaffected,  ingenuous  public  school  boys  all  their 
lives,  apparently  forgetting  all  they  ever  learnt  at  school 
except 44  the  Code  99  and  cricket  and  a  few  Latin  tags.  When, 
owing  to  the  disgraceful  English  governing  system,  these 
stupid  fellows  are  thrust  into  positions  of  prominence,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  their  detractors,  they  make  such  excellent 
Secretaries  of  State,  military  commanders,  ambassadors  and 
Colonial  Governors  as  to  be,  judged  by  results,  undistmguish- 
able  from  men  of  genius  and  ten  times  as  popular.  The 
thing  is  a  scandal  and  the  Socialists  ought  to  look  into  it. 
Campion  was  a  fellow  of  this  class.  Never  thought  of  himself 
as  having  ability  of  any  kind,  never  put  himself  forward 
never  expressed  his  opinions,  never  vented  his  dislikes,  and 
looked  upon  the  bustle  and  self-seeking  of  others  with  a 
complacent  tolerance.  Having  married  young,  he  inherited 
his  father’s  baronetcy  at  eight-and-twenty,  and  had  three 
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children.  He  had  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  respectability. 
Sometimes  he  may  have  had  an  impulse  to  do  and  say  things 
—forceful,  downright  things— but  if  so  he  repressed  the 
impulse.  His  favourite  ejaculations  were  “  Oh  1  "■ — with  a 
pleasant  variety  of  inflexions,  but  generally  pronounced 
interrogatively.  His  next  favourite  was  “  Ah  !  ”  When, 
however,  he  was  profoundly  moved  he  would  exclaim 
"  .Really  1  ” — a  sort  of  intoned  dactyl. 

Campion  was  certainly  moved  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
War;  his  eldest  daughter  Cynthia,  then  a  child  of  five,  well 
remembered  papa’s  long  silences  after  reading  The  Times, 
and  his  troubled,  puzzled  expression  as  he  laid  the  paper 
<lown  each  morning  with  "  Really  ! — tut-tut— re-al-ly  !  ” 

He  could  not  simply  could  not — understand  how  such 
nrst-rate  fellows  as  Methuen  and  Buller  could  have  got 
themselves  into  such  a  dickens  of  a  mess.  “  It  really  won’t 

^?J^,ab0Ut”  he  told  Bemmet,  one  of  the  servants, 
who  had  followed  the  family  from  Magna  Campion  and  had 
just  been  promoted  to  butler ;  and  so  the  baronet  refrained 
rom  talking  about  it.  Yet  even  in  his  distress,  his  charac¬ 
teristic  hopeful  smile  was  not  entirely  withheld.  “  It  would 
all  come  right— bound  to,  you  know.”  It  was  the  same  with 
^  the  proWems  of  this  world-all  his  own  troubles  and 
difficuiUes.  All  would  come  right— they  were  bound  to. 

When  the  local  member,  Sir  Nevil  Chaytor,  brought 
Colone1  Beltwood  to  dine— the  Colonel  was  a  half-pay  Indian 
gunner  who  had  failed  to  get  a  command  at  the  Cape— the 

Wtir  Pl1?n  .WaS  dlscJufsed  freely-  Beltwood  showed  a 
i  m  d  ]USlriceiYed  from  a  nePhew  of  his  at  the  Front, 

a  staff-officer,  which  shed  a  painful  light  on  the  dreadful 
mess  things  were  in  out  there.  areaatul 

this^—W?rp  fiavP0riC  he  had  exPlained.  “it  comes  to 
«  Cih  ?  ■ ®  fighting  this  war  on  wrong  principles." 

the  port  deXr  Camp,°n’  With  UpUfled  «***"»*  P^urg 

oJcS  w^-‘«»Ptnny-halfpenny  a«airs-have  been 
u-  milltary  organisation  is  based  on  little 
we  wonPtTav?  flenXpedltlons'  We  won’t  have  conscription® 
mentl  Wp  e5uar  to  our  enormous  commit- 

we  haveTo  dJ®  •®ufroui?ided  Wi[h  enemies  and  we  think  all 
*p„iJVTR  -+°  •  f.  t0  show  our  n°ses  anywhere  and  shout 

w?U  run  forXTr  Uveas"  eVeryb°dy  ““  tUm  cold  and  i«Hy 
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“  Oh  !  ”  protested  his  host,  filling  his  own  glass. 

“  It’s  all  bounce— braggadocio !  ”  Beltwood  might  have 
described  it  as  ”  bluff,”  but  the  word  was  not  then  current 
in  his  circle.  ”  Some  day  we  11  have  to  face  Russia,  and  if 
we  tackle  Russia  then  France  will  come  in,  and  then,  damme 
. — where  are  we  ?  Where’s  our  army  ?  Don  t  forget  it 
takes  three  years  to  train  a  soldier.” 

Chaytor,  M.P.,  took  up  the  parable.  He  also  took  up  the 

decanter 

"  He’s  right,  Campion,”  he  commented  solemnly,  ”  the 

General’s  right.” 

“  Colonel,”  corrected  Beltwood. 

“  I  had  an  idea,”  remarked  Chaytor,  with  generous 
obstinacy,  “  you  commanded  a  brigade  at  Peshawar. 
“  a  tern— a  tern— temporary  command,”  stammered  the 

veteran,  flushing.  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  You  see,  Campion,  he  was  a  General.  And,  by  gad,  he 
ought  to  be  a  General  now,  and  helping  us  at  the  Cape. 
I  was  just  going  to  allude  to  one  thing.  As  far  back  as 

!886 _ I  wrote  a  memorandum— a  memorandum,  mark 

you 


When  at  a  latish  hour  the  warrior  and  the  legislator  drove 
away  from  Long  End,  the  former  said  : 

“  Capital  chap.  Campion — sterling  fellow.  Got  right 

_ ideas  *  * 

To  which  Chaytor,  M.P.,  returned  : 

“  Yes  we  re  lucky  to  have  men  of  his  stamp  settle  here. 
Somerset  squire— old-fashioned  breed— like  his  father  before 
him.  Pushed  pretty  close  to  the  wall  when  Harcourt  and 
his  gang  began  their  plundering.  Sound  chap— nothing 

brilliant.” 

"  Good  gad,  no  '• 

••  Heaven  forbid^  Far  too  many  sh-showy  people  about.” 
Although  the  gallant  Colonel  did  not  exactly  hiccough  he 

1 Campion^the  kind  of  Englishman,  egad,  who  has  made 
England  what  she  is,  Beltwood. 

III. 

Lot  the  cynic  have  his  smile.  The  kind  of  Englishman 
who  has  made  England  what  she  is.  The  fagle  J" 

trippingly  to  the  lips,  as  one  surveyed  the  Kingdom  at  tne 
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opening  of  the  new  century,  at  the  rapidly  descending 
fortunes  of  Sir  Hugh’s  own  class. 

Old  Sir  Roger  Campion,  Sir  Hugh's  father,  had  been  the 
owner  of  twenty  thousand  Somersetshire  acres.  But  the 
advancing  waves  of  the  Social  revolution  which  have  since 
swept  over  England,  soon  came  to  play  havoc  with  Campion 
Magna  in  the  latter  days  of  Victoria’s  reign  There  they 
had  entered  on  the  great  struggle  to  maintain,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  traditional  state  and  dignity  of  the  establishment. 
But  the  real  trouble  didn’t  come  in  Sir  Roger’s  time,  but  was 
left  for  his  son  and  successor,  Hugh.  Then  when  the  debts 
the  death  duties  had  been  paid  came  the  pinch,  and  the 
devising  of  expedients.  Sir  Roger’s  position  in  the  County 
and  the  calls  upon  him  ;  the  size  of  the  manor,  its  stables, 
its  conservatories,  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  the  lawns, 
all  necessitated  a  heavy  outlay.  It  was  all  very  well  to  quote 
the  example  of  other  landlords  who  had  been  hard-hit,  to 
talk  about  dismissing  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  servants  and 
shutting  up  all  but  a  wing  of  the  house — “  drawing  in  your 
horns,”  as  the  saying  was.  Sometimes,  in  an  old  place  like 
Campion  Magna,  where  a  family  had  been  for  generations 
ana  service  had  become  institutional,  where  nearly  every 
living  soul  about  the  precincts  had  been  bom  and  bred  there 
where  every  function,  from  that  of  the  butler  and  house¬ 
keeper  to  that  of  the  smallest  scullery  maid,  was  encrusted 
in  a  mass  of  custom  and  privilege— why,  if  you  attempted 
to  tamper  with  any  of  this  you  had  no  notion  what  you 
might  be  letting  yourself  in  for !  The  whole  business  was  so 
correlated.  If  you  cut  away  an  excrescence  below,  a 

ff,?nHg  St°nvi  fr°m  ubove  fel1  on  your  head-  The  second 
laundry-maid  was  the  grand-niece  of  the  butler  the  stable- 

asn^th^S  CW  °f  the/ook-  If  persisted,  as  likely 

woSldbe  uSet  '  ^  °CCUpation  of  a  hundred  People 

So  it  was  aU  or  nothing;  and  the  best  way,  when 

halanCame  °  e+ar  that. income  and  expenditure  would  not 
balance,  was  to  give  it  all  up-to  find  some  tenant  whose 

ttr'The  SSL*  ^  11  a  matter  ofSS 

wnether  the  place  was  run  at  a  loss  or  not.  What 

^'ert?lnf  was.  thaf  the  20,000  acres  which  formed  the 
estate  of.  Campion  Magna,  could  not  be  made  to  yield 
any  more  cash.  Farm  rents  were  as  high  and  higher  than 
•the  tenants  could  pay,  and  so  far  from  saving  Anything 
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in  repairs,  the  whole  place  was  crying  out  for  improvements 
— a  wall  here,  a  roof  there,  fencing,  drainage,  new  cottages— 
there  was  no  end  to  it,  and  the  agent  had  simply  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  ears  on  every  side  and  draw  the  purse-strings 
tighter.  The  first  mortgage  was  a  temporary  measure, 
necessitated  by  the  new  Death  Duties  ;  but  its  temporariness 
vanished  when  the  second  mortgage  was  negotiated  and 
after  that  Campion  Magna  was  let,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  to 
Sir  Reuben  Banbury  (formerly  Bamberg),  whose  fortune  had 
been  made  in  rubber,  and  who  was  credited  with  an  income 
of  £ 50,000  a  year  and  racing-stable  ambitions.  The  only 
things  reserved  were  a  selection  of  the  oldest  furniture,  of 
which  there  was  far  too  much  at  the  manor  house,  a  few 
family  portraits  and  heirlooms,  some  books  and  china. 
Sir  Reuben  entered  into  possession  of  the  Campion  heritage 
on  a  renewable  lease,  and  the  Campions  moved  far  afield  to 
a  charming  old  house,  Long  End,  at  Braxted,  on  the  'western 
borders  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 

That  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  heir,  Nigel,  was  an 
infant  in  arms.  Here,  in  the  new  home,  there  was  no  great 
estate  to  manage,  no  tenants  to  face,  and  life  was  enormously 
simplified,  Yet  even  Long  End,  such  a  declension  from  the 
majesty  and  consequence  of  Campion  Magna,  was  still  a 
notable  mansion  in  the  district,  and  involved  the  migration 
of  Bemmet,  the  butler,  Sir  Hugh’s  contemporary,  Trenyon, 
the  groom,  Jalland,  Lady  Campion’s  maid,  and  two  other 
servants,  who  having  been  born  at  Campion  Magna  con¬ 
sidered  they  belonged  to  the  Campions,  and  wouldn  t 
dream  of  taking  service  elsewhere  as  long  as  the  choice 


remained  to  them.  n 

It  was  a  modest  establishment,  but  modest  as  it  was,  m 
one  way  or  another  it  cost  five  thousand  a  year.  For 
besides  the  servants  just  enumerated,  there  were  three  other 
indoor  servants,  the  gardener,  the  under-gardener  and  a 
stable-boy.  Local  rates,  charities  and  subscriptions  took 
a  good  slice  out  of  Sir  Hugh’s  income  and  Lady  Campion  s 
modest  seven  hundred  a  year  vanished  in  the  general  pool. 

Campion  continued  amidst  his  new  surroundings  to  Pjay 
the  role  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  Braxted  and  the 
countryside  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  The  oca 
magistrates’  bench,  regular  Church  attendance,  the  local 
hunt  golf  and  cricket,  patronage  of  local  chanties,  drawing¬ 
room  support  for  the  Primrose  League,  hustings  support 
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for  the  grand  old  Conservative  Party — what  more  could 
anybody  want  ?  And  it  didn’t  need  brains  for  all  that. 
At  all  events  the  English  countryside  didn’t  want  any  more 
from  its  peerage,  baronetage,  and  gentry. 

Whether  Sir  Hugh  Campion  had  brains  or  not,  in  every¬ 
thing  he  did  there  was  always  the  suggestion  of  the  latent 
force  we  call  Character.  Even  when  he  spoke  in  those 
halting,  diffident  tones  of  his,  one  got  the  impression  of  a 
mind  only  partly  smothered — a  strong  common-sense  stifled 
in  cotton  wool. 

But  he  was  getting  on  for  fifty  now,  and  past  praying  for. 
If  he  had  taken  up  a  profession  in  his  youth,  it  might  have 
supplied  the  touchstone.  But  he  hadn’t— he  t  was  just  a 
gentleman.  Whenever  he  had  to  fill  in  the  bldnk  opposite 
the  word  "  occupation  "  he  wrote  “  none  "  without  a  tremor 
— without  a  scruple — without  even  a  thought. 


CHAPTER  II 

i 

England  !  Do  the  forty  millions  who  dwell  in  that  favoured 
island  ever  realise  what  it  stands  for  in  the  minds  of  the 
forty  millions  of  the  English  race  who  dwell  out  of  it — what 
picture  the  very  name  conjures  up  for  the  exile !  Not 
London  and  the  cities — not  even  Windsor  Castle  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  not  Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  or  the  glory  and 
squalor  of  the  docks  and  shipping  :  not  the  triumph  and 
ugliness  of  the  mills  and  mines — but  the  thousand  matchless 
stretches  of  chequered  emerald  of  which  the  pattern  and  the 
quintessence  are  the  downs  of  Surrey  and  the  vales  of  Kent. 

On  the  embowered  crest  of  the  famed  Chart,  where  Kent 
and  Surrey  meet,  the  mansion  of  Long  End  was  set  like  a 
jewel  of  Elizabethan  workmanship — the  sort  of  place  the 
stranger  hardly  hesitates  to  call  unique  until  twenty  other 
mansions  and  sites  closely  resembling  it  confront  him 
weekly  in  the  pages  of  Country  Life.  It  had  a  few  acres  of 
park  land  and  overlooked  broad  vales  to  the  south. 
Braxted  was  near  enough  to  London  for  its  dwellers  to  avail 
themselves,  if  they  chose,  of  metropolitan  privileges  and 
distractions,  and  far  enough  away  not  to  be  objectionably 
suburban.  There  were  the  advantages  of  County  Society, 
getting,  it  is  true,  rather  mixed  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  hardly  as  definite  as  it  had  been  in  Somersetshire, 
but  whose  claim  to  exclusivness  was  still  valid  and  recognis¬ 
able  by  tradesmen  and  newcomers. 

A  splash  of  bright  blue  on  the  lawn— as  you  saw  it  from 
the  Ebenridge  road  below— that  was  Lady  Campion  sitting 
with  her  book  or  embroidery  or  moving  about  with 
scissors  amongst  her  beloved  roses.  She  had  a  passion  for 
roses.  Another  splash,  generally  of  pink  or  white  with  a 
pink  sash,  that  was  Cynthia  Campion,  gracefully  gliding 
with  a  croquet  mallet  or  tennis  racquet  in  her  hand. 

Lady  Campion  was  precise  and  practical ;  her  intellectual 
outlook  undeniably  cramped,  but  she  was  at  least  awake 
awake  but  not  restless  ;  quite  without  nerves.  She  was 
inclined  to  be  timid,  distrustful,  apprehensive  of  change. 
It  had  been  a  terrible  break  their  leaving  Campion  Magna. 
Fortunately  there  was  for  her  always  the  solace  of  religion 
and  rose  culture.  Her  tastes  were  very  simple.  As  for 
her  daughter  Cynthia,  with  her  ruddy,  crinkled  hair,  porce- 
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lain  complexion  and  sweet,  sleepy  gaze,  an  aged  great-aunt, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Danes,  had  summed  it  all  up  when  she  said  : 
"  Cynthia’s  eighteen  and  she  might  be  eight.  Pretty  face 
and  a  good  figure,  but  with  no  more  brains  than  her 
father ! " 

Cynthia  moved  in  and  about  the  Braxted  scene  as  a  mere 
pendant  to  her  dignified,  formal  mamma,  beloved  by  the 
servants  because  she  never  gave  any  trouble,  always  so  sweet 
and  quiet  and  considerate  ;  admired  in  the  village  because 
of  her  pretty  frocks  and  riding-habit  and  her  graceful,  kindly 
ways. 

"  Wouldn’t  ’ardly  say  '  Bo  ’  to  a  goose — Miss  Cynthy 
wouldn  t,”  observed  old  Mrs.  Ruddock,  after  the  young 
district  visitor’s  call.  "Always  seems  to  me  half  asleep. 
But  there,  I  expect  some  day  the  right  man’ll  come  along 
and  wake  'er  up.” 

“  1  ain>t  so  sure,”  retorted  her  spouse.  “  She  takes  after 
her  father  and  nobody  ain't  never  woke  Sir  Hugh  up — 
for  all  a  many  as  'as  ’ad  a  try.  Miss  Cinthy  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  purty  flower  in  a  'ot  house,  alius  kept  at  the 
same  'eat  and  never  knowin’  what  it  is  to  be  rumpled  by  the 
wind.  Just  a  purty  pink  ’ot  'ouse  flower,  without  much 
life  or  scent,  and  not  for  them  as  likes  fierce,  strong-smellin’ 

blooms.  Now,  her  sister  Joan - ”  here  Ruddock  broke 

laugh^fl?6^  “ls  and  laughed.  Both  the  worthy  couple 

Meanwhile,  the  quiet  porcelain  figure  in  its  pink  or  white 
frock  gliding  about  the  lawn  at  Long  End,  or  sitting 
quietly  in  front  of  an  easel  (Cynthia  had  a  sober  little 
talent  in  water-colour  painting),  or  romping  with  the 

fnCyHHVdS  ?n<}  spa?lels’ . was  vefy  agreeable  and  supplied 
an  additiona1  charm  to  this  typical  English  interior. 

Of  the  boy  Nigel  you  saw  nothing  except  in  the  holidays 
and  then  not  much,  for  he  was  forever  playing  in  private 
cricket  matches,  or  riding  about,  or  fishing  or  visiting  school 
friends.  He  seemed  a  normal  schoolboy,  rather  subdued  as 

WFnd"  IT u  l  a,SKthouSh  he  *>£id  life,  especially  at 

Long  End,  a  dull  sort  of  business.  ^ 

These  were  four  of  the  five  who  constituted  the  baronet’s 
famly  So  far  the  personal  element  at  Long  End  might  have 
been  harmless  automata,  all  doing  and  speaking  exStlv  the 

fme  w*y  to  ««  same  tonesgas  they  had 

been  trained  to  do  for  generations*  ^ 
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In  the  old-fashioned,  dignified,  puppet-shows,  the  pieces 
chosen  for  representation  were  restrained  and  suitable  to  an 
agreeable  sylvan  background.  The  puppet-master  had  been 
manipulating  the  action  for  years — he  could  do  it  in  his  sleep. 
Corydon  moved  deliberately  towards  Chloe,  marking  time 
to  the  measure  of  the  music,  raising  an  arm  here,  if  passion 
was  to  be  expressed,  sliding  out  a  leg  there,  the  dramatis 
personae  gyrating  in  a  deliberate,  stately  fashion. 

And  then,  lo,  one  day  comes  along  an  apprentice  with 
different  ideas  of  speed  and  propriety,  or  with  clumsier  hands. 
He  shakes  up  the  whole  affair,  galvanises  the  stolid  Corydon 
into  doing  a  jig  or  even  a  jazz  with  his  feet  and  a  windmill 
with  his  arms.  Demure  Chloe  wakes  up  and  flings  her  limbs 
about  while  the  other  characters  rush  about  in  surprising 
postures  like  jumping-jacks  or  kittens  at  play,  and  you  see 
the  wires  overhead  quivering  like  harpstrings  during  a  rapidly 
executed  pizzicato. 

Was  it  possible  that  anything  of  this  kind  could  ever 
happen  to  the  Campions  ?  One  sometimes  longed  to  shake 
them— to  snatch  them  out  of  their  milieu  and  bring  them 
into  contact  with  real  life. 

Except  Joan.  There  was  one  member  of  the  Campion 
family  for  whom  such  treatment  was  unnecessary.  The 
more  one  saw  of  the  Campions  the  more  one  marvelled  how 
such  a  girl  as  Joan  came  to  be  in  that  box  of  decorous 
marionettes.  There  was  surely  a  special  wire  for  this  younger 
daughter  of  the  Campions — a  live  wire.  If  the  Campion 
family  constituted  a  picture— a  picture  of  what  a  family 
of  English  gentlefolks  still  were  in  the  Edwardian  penod, 
Joan  was,  as  the  saying  is,  “  out  of  the  picture. 

To  begin  with  she  was  dark-haired — a  sallow,  oval  face  and 
dark  eyes— while  her  brother  and  sister  were  fair.  Lady 
Campion  wasn’t  exactly  dark,  but  some  of  the  Broomes  had 
been.  But  no  Broome  within  living  memory  had  ever  been 
anything  like  Joan.  Though  not  always  graceful  in  her 
movements  and  attitudes,  due  no  doubt  to  over  indulgence  in 
hockey  and  school  athletics,  she  had  a  beautiful,  lithe, 
supple  figure,  and  was  really  as  strong  as  a  colt.  But 
at  home  she  rarely  exhibited  her  strength,  except  in  riding 
a  refractory  horse  which  she  had  been  forbidden  to  nde, 
or  in  running  races  or  playing  rough  games  with  a  young 
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cousin  who  sometimes  came  to  Long  End  in  the  holidays. 
Headstrong  and  disobedient,  Joan  was  the  utter  despair  of 
a  succession  of  governesses ;  she  filled  the  soul  of  her  sister 
with  much  perplexity  and  distress,  and  Cynthia  was  often 
found  hidden  away  somewhere  frightened  and  in  tears. 

“  Joan,  darling,  how  can  you  be  so  naughty  ?  Joan,  do 
try  and  behave:  See  how  sweet  and  good  Cynthia  is  !  "  ’ 
Joan’s  lip  curled  in  scorn.  Cynthia,  indeed !—  that  sillv 
sentimental  cry-baby  and  milksop  ! 

As  time  passed,  Cynthia  was  whirled  away  to  Cheltenham 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  governesses  tackled  Joan  alone’ 
and  duly  broke  their  hearts  or  their  shins  and  resigned  or 
boxed  her  ears  and  were  sent  away. 

Joan  was  clever.  She  learnt  her  lessons  easily,  when  she 
chose,  and  was  fond  of  reading  at  an  unusually  early  age 
even  through  her  choice  of  books  scandalised  the  household! 
But  generally  speaking  her  faults  were  not  blazoned  forth 
outside  the  family  Joan  Campion  in  Braxted  village  was 
just  a  haughty  little  aristocrat  who  had  refused  to  shake 
hWlth^Mr  Sv,h0tt0Way'  Parish  councillor,  because  S 
tradesmen^  t0  b™  P°mtedly’  she  didn’t  shake  hands  with 

When  joan  was  thirteen  or  so  the  family  took  counsel 
together,  Joan  was  despatched  to  Miss  Modder’s  select  school 
on  the  south  coast  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Here,  m  an  atmosphere  of  study  and  d  sciplfne 
young  Miss  Campion  grew  not  better— but  steadily  worse 

few  terms,  SttESgh  even 

stabs  in  Lady  Campion's  bosom  aS  ^hlch  Twer,e  so  many 

had  had  £ Ixpo'smon'  ^  aSCd  e,eVen' 

by  a  most  unfLiintae  JS'KI*S  terminated 

endeavoured  to  conceal  his  humiliation  ?00r  boy 

floor  with  his  sister  declaring  v,  a  s^°°^  hands  on  the 

publicly  ascrfbed  his  damS  op hMTM  ^  and 

unluckily,  Jalland  Ladv  CamnirS  to  other  causes.  But 
had  been  a  witness  of  the  fray  and  i^*^’  Wb,°  adored  Nigel, 
be  no  party  to  shielding  the  culprit  ^  lndl&natlon  would 
•'  He  had  his  fets  sparring  ever  so  prettily,  your  ladyship. 
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when  Miss  Joan  suddenly  let  drive  with  all  her  might  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Miss  Joan  is  that  strong,  the 
poor  young  master  might  have  been  pole-axed,  my  lady. 
And  his  clothes,  my  lady,  they  are  a  sight  to  behold.” 

At  the  thought  of  physical  combat,  Lady  Campion  in¬ 
voluntarily  closed  her  eyes.  A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  her 
features 

“  O,  Joan  !  Joan  !  How  could  you  ! — how  could  you,  a 
young  lady,  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  strike  your  brother  in 
— in  that  fashion.” 

Joan’s  own  features  were  unmoved,  but  her  eyes  glittered 
dangerously. 

“  It’s  his  own  fault.  He  was  cheeky.  He  asked  for  it  and 
he  jolly  well  got  it.” 

"But  can’t  I  make  you  understand,  Joan?  A  young 
lady  of  fourteen  can't  use  her  fists.  It’s  dreadful — it’s  not 
done  !  ” 

Then,  Joan  said  an  outrageous  thing  :  "  Indeed,  mamma, 

should  I  have  kicked  him  ?  ” 

Lady  Campion  thrilled  in  horror. 

"  Oh-h  !  ”  she  gasped. 

'*  It’s  no  use  getting  waxy,  mamma.  He  deserved  it  and,  if 
you  ask  him,  Nigel  will  tell  you  so  himself.  He’s  only  a 
small  kid  and  it’s  time  he  was  taught  manners.” 

”  But  Nigel's  manners  are  so  good.” 

”  I  didn’t  think  so,”  muttered  Joan,  coolly.  ”  He’s 
been  taught  now  that  girls  of  my  age  don’t  play  second 
fiddle  to  small  boys  even  if  they  are  growing  up  to  be 
baronets.” 

And  without  another  word  she  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

Nigel’s  attitude  was  curious.  His  first  sensation  had  been 
one  of  surprise,  overmastering  any  pain  or  discomfort.  But, 
as  he  said  afterwards,  he  had  really  brought  it  on  himself.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  views  of 
the  sex  current  at  Mellwood  school,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  speak  to  Joan  as  he  had.  Nevertheless,  one 
legitimate  source  of  satisfaction  still  remained  to  him.  There 
must  be  precious  few  fellows  who  had  a  sister  of  fourteen  or 
of  any  age — who  could  knock  a  fellow  clean  down  like  that. 
He  had  once  seen  Purvis  major  do  it  to  a  day  boy,  but 
nothing  half  so  scientific. 

”  I  say,  Joan.”  He  approached  her  timidly. 

'  Yes  :  what  is  it  ?  ” 
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"  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  how  you  learnt  to  hit  out  like  that. 
Girls  don’t  have  boxing  lessons,  do  they  ?  ” 

"  One  girl  does.”  Joan  stretched  herself  out  langorously 
on  the  sofa,  and  took  up  a  book.  "  And  now  cut  along, 
my  child,  I’m  busy.” 


III. 

Joan  went  back  to  school  after  the  Easter  holidays. 
By  mid-term  Lady  Campion’s  face  wore  a  more  anxious  look 
than  ever.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Modder, 
informing  her  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  punish'  her 
daughter  for  a  serioys  infraction  of  the  rules.  Further, 
she  warned  Lady  Campion  that  if  Joan  continued  in  her 
misbehaviour  it  must  lead  eventually  to  her  taking  steps  to 
protect  the  young  ladies  in  her  charge — steps,  she  added, 
which  only  the  most  painful  necessity  would  compel.  No 
wonder  Lady  Campion  was  alarmed  and  went  immediately 
herself  down  to  Danehurst.  There  ensued  a  tearful  interview 
with  her  daughter — tearful,  although  the  tears  were  all  on 
her  side. 

O,  Joan  darling,”  she  pleaded,  “  why,  why  can’t  you 
try  to  behave  like  other  girls  ?  ” 

Because  I  suppose  I’m  not  like  other  girls,  mamma. 
I  don  t  wish  to  be  cast  in  a  mould.  I  simply  won’t  be  cast 
in  a  mould.” 

“  But  Joan,”  remonstrated  Lady  Campion,  “  why  should 
you  object  ?  Surely  your  papa  and  I - ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  you  and  papa  are  perfect.  And  Cynthia's 
model  enough  for  any  family.  All  right,  mamma,  I’ll  try 
and  re^orm>  But  Bunty  and  her  precious  rules - ” 

Jo^n,  dear,  ought  you  to  call  Miss  Modder 
Bunty  ? 

“  sorry— it  slipped  out.  I’ll  do  my  best.  Only 

remember,  I  m  fifteen  and  hate  being  treated  like  a 
baby. 

When  her  mother  had  gone,  Joan  asked  herself  if  she  really 
was  an  ungrateful  beast — or  just  an  innocent  victim  of  the 
old-fashioned  theory  that  girls  must  suffer  perpetual 
restrictions.  In  the  matter  of  discipline  she  was  perfectly 
wdl  aware  that  even  in  boys’  schools  they  had  pretty  stiff 

wiS  aiM  °CCas,1?nally  fl°gged,  which  girls  never 

* l N?  that  *loan  ™ouId  mmd  being  flogged  ;  she  would 
honestly  have  preferred  it  to  perpetual  threats  and  nagging. 
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But  she  dreaded  the  idea  of  expulsion.  That  always  sobered 
her.  Expulsion  would  “  kick  up  a  fearful  shindy  ”  at  home ; 
it  would  make  life  at  Long  End  unpleasant. 


IV. 


All  the  same  in  the  end,  Joan  Campion,  the  baronet's 
daughter,  was  expelled  from  Danehurst.  The  incident  that  put 
an  end  to  her  career  at  Danehurst  was  an  act  of  outrageous 
insubordination.  Who  that  witnessed  it  could  ever  forget  the 
spectacle — the  stouter  and  elder  Miss  Modder — “  Bunty  ” — 
usually  so  reserved,  so  dignified,  so  commanding — running 
to  and  fro  like  a  demented  rabbit  along  the  shingle  of  the 
beach,  screaming  shrilly  :  "  Joan  Campion— Come  back  ! 
Come  back,  Joan  Campion  !  ”  Then  the  line  of  startled  or 
giggling,  awed  or  irreverent  schoolgirls  in  bathing  dress; 
and  afar  off  a  crimson-capped  head  and  a  pair  of  white  fore¬ 
arms  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  white-crested  waves. 

Come  back !  The  sea-water  had  gone  to  the  crimson- 
capped  head  like  foaming  wine.  If  only  she  could  have 
headed  straight  for  the  open  sea  and  been  strong  enough  to 
swim  on  and  on  and  on  across  the  Channel  and  so  escape 
for  ever,  Joan  would  have  done  it.  She  longed  then  and 
there  for  the  power,  as  she  had  the  will,  to  have  sent  back  an 
answering  shout : 

"  I’m  never  coming  back,  Bunty — never,  never,  never  ! 
From  now  I  am  free.  I  am  off  to  Brittany,  Paris, 
Italy,  Greece — anywhere,  everywhere.  I  shall  always  be 
going  further,  moving  quicker,  swimming  out  into  the  sea  of 
life.  I  won’t  be  a  little  fish  in  a  tank — I  won’t  be  shut  up 
in  your  rotten  little  aquarium  or  in  anybody’s  little  aquarium. 
At  last,  I  am  going  to  be  free  !  ” 

Free  !  Freedom  !  That  was  the  rising  cry  in  the  world 
of  young  women.  Freedom  to  live  their  own  lives,  develop 
their  own  natures  :  every  “  flapper  had  the  whole  litany  of 
liberty  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Only  Joan  Campion,  being 
innately  a  rebel,  and  wholly  selfish,  would  have  struck  out 
for  herself  and  made  trouble  for  herself  and  everyone  around 
her  at  any  epoch,  even  the  genteel  period  of  Jane  Austen  s 

heroines.  A  , 

This  little  girl  of  fifteen  almost  overdid  it  that  day. 

The  salt  breakers  dashed  up  about  her  throat  and  chin, 
and  the  spray  in  her  eyes.  Her  pulses  beat  furiously, 
joyously  as  she  redoubled  her  stroke,  leaving  her  school- 
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fellows  and  the  fat  little  lady  principal  scandalised, 
horrified  on  the  beach. 

"  Well,  that’s  put  the  lid  on  it !  "  murmured  Joan  to 
herself  half  an  hour  later  as  she  waded  in,  a  shivering 
thoroughly  weary  figure,  to  shore,  three  miles  from  Danehurst 
School.  Here  was  a  flagrant  flouting  of  authority  which 
could  not  possibly  be  pardoned !  And  it  wasn’t.  That 
very  evening,  Lady  Campion  was  written  to  and  requested 
to  remove  Joan  from  the  Misses  Modder’s  Select  School  for 
the  daughters  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

After  her  return,  in  disgrace,  from  Danehurst,  Joan  spent 
some  months  at  home,  rather  sulkily,  restlessly,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  a  great  natural  gift.  Her  voice — a 
surprising  contralto — only  needed  training  for  Joan  to  become 
a  singer.  There  was  an  Enid  Trevenney  in  Braxsted,  who 
went  up  to  town  thrice  weekly  to  the  Ludgate  School  of 
Music.  After  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in  the  Campion’s 
household  until  Joan  became  likewise  a  pupil  at  that  famous 
institution. 

The  fact  of  a  young  lady  of  Joan’s  tender  years  travelling 
up  and  down  by  train  three  times  a  week  was  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Lady  Campion.  She  was  greatly  relieved,  therefore, 
when  a  connection  by  marriage  offered,  after  Joan’s  first  term, 
to  take  her  to  stay  with  her  and  her  daughter  at  her 
flat  in  Ashley  Gardens.  Although  Sir  Richard  Dartney’s 
widow  was  considered  a  little  flashy  and  frivolous,  these 
epithets  could  not  possibly  apply  to  her  daughter  Mildred, 
a  plain,  serious-minded  girl  who  wore  spectacles,  brushed 
her  hair  straight  back  and — for  the  present  —  regarded 
music  as  the  one  solid  happiness  in  life. 

Joan  she  had  always  had  a  talent  for  acting,  and  in  the 
school  theati  icals  at  Danehurst  she  had  often  been  given  a 
prominent  part. 

Yet  it  wasn’t  until  she  had  gone  to  the  theatre  with  Lady 
Dartney  and  had  also  become  acquainted  with  several  pupils 
who  were  actually  studying  for  the  stage  at  the  Ludgate 
School  that  Joan  Campion  was  led  to  think  of  the 
stage  as  a  career.  It  only  needed  now  a  few  reprimands 
a  few  uncomplimentary  remarks,  from  one  of  the  music 
professors,  on  her  vocal  and  written  exercises  on  her 
imperfect  transcriptions,  to  disgust  her  with  music  Her 
appearance  and  manner  had  already  powerfully  impressed 
the  gentleman  who  was  directing  the  arrangements  for  the 
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performance  of  the  annual  school  opera.  Counods  Faust 
had  been  selected  ;  he  decided  that  young  Miss  Campion 
could  play  Siebel.  His  choice  was  more  than  justified. 
Toan  proved  a  success.  Her  singing  may  not  have  been 
remarkable,  but  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  about  her 
acting.  A  distinguished  audience,  including  the  Campion 
family  showered  her  with  applause.  After  the  first  act, 
one  heard  praises  of  Joan  on  all  lips,  and  on  the  final 
fall  of  the  curtain  the  principal  of  the  school  came  to  oner 
his  congratulations. 

"  Your  daughter,  Sir  Hugh,  has  a  career  before  her,  as  an 
actress— if  not  as  a  singer.  Ve  English,”  he  added  im¬ 
pressively  "  haf  need  of  all  the  talent  ve  can  muster. 

F  Next  'morning  three  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
graciously  conceded  a  dozen  lines  to  the  performance,  and  it 
mav  be  noted  that  on  this  occasion  Joan  Campion  s  name 
later  to  attain  certain  celebrity  in  two  hemispheres,  appeared 
in  the  public  press  for  the  first  time.  The  Daily  Telegraph, 

habitually  indulgent,  observed  : 

»  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Ludgate  School  performance 
was  the  Siebel  of  Miss  Joan  Campion.  She  displayed 

UnSut"  Srthisyhto“  a  Joan1  had  already  abandoned 

thWheen  °thennew  term  at  the  School  of  Dramatic  Art 
began,  Joan’s  name  appeared  on  the  list  of  students. 

Ill 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Joan  was  delighted  with 
her  work  From  the  bored,  sulky,  restless  girl  that  had 
so  Ion-  mooned  about  Braxted,  she  grew  bright  and  cheer  ul 
and  even  affectionate  in  her  manner  towards  her  family, 
when  she  saw  them-which  was  only  at  week-ends.  It  was  a 
Sv  she  was  so  satirical  and  slangy,  two  attributes  Lady 
Errion  held  in  especial  distaste;  but  otherwise,  Joan  was 
pronounced  to  be  much  improved.  She  told  many  stories 
?bout  her  life  and  her  fellow-pupils  at  the  Ludgate.  There 
was  for  instance,  the  daughter  of  a  penniless -Irish peer  who 
’  rtf  ed  exclusively  on  her  rank  and  good  looks  to 

S  he  a„  actress.  Miss  Daverell  had  scarcely  a  rudimen- 
Srv  talent  for  acting  and  her  weak  httle  vo.ee  was  mandible 
at  Ythe  back  of  the  class  theatre.  Joan  mimicked  her 

cruelly. 
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According  to  Joan  s  account,  Professor  Gerrish,  the 
principal  of  the  Dramatic  School,  had  said  to  his  class 
“  I  vvant  you  to  endeavour  to  depict  for  me  the  several 
emotions.  First,  we  will  take  the  emotion  of  Fear.  1  wish 
to  ascertain  your  own  unassisted  conceptions.  Would  you 
mind  giving  us  your  idea  of  Fear,  Miss  Daverell  ?  ” 

"  11  was  simply  a  scream.  Poor  Iris  DavereU  looked  as  if 
she  wanted  to  blow  her  nose,  but  didn’t  have  a  handkerchief. 
SttcA  grimaces  !  After  a  minute  of  it  Gerrish  said  politely 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Daverell.  I  don’t  think  you 
understood.  Please  imagine  you  are  walking  along  a  lonely 
road  and  a  masked  man  has  suddenly  sprung  out  and  placed 
a  revolver  against  your  temples.  How  would  you  bok  >  ’ 

lkTlZ™*k  Yef1  P  Df  vere1’s  Impression,  '  You  would  look 

y°«  Y^Zy  I  ^  ™yu dS 

"  Ins  screwed  up  her  face  like  this-as  if  she  smelt  some 

%  Uprofessor*;  •  Ar e  Z°“  rea"y  “ "g'y '  Mss  Daverell  ?  • 

quiS’an^yXfessor ?  ^  ?  '  '  *«•  O-lt— 

Imagine  our  fits  of  laughter.  It  looked  if  „i 

couldn  t  go  on — we  were  laughing  so  much  And  tv.  cass 
midst  of  it  old  r^-c-n  ^  much-  And  then  in  the 

Coriolanus  voice  '  Silence  ^StonT*  Ue  •  <^eePest 

laughing.  ‘Stop  smiling!’'  We Ttopp^d'Lili  We„Stopped 
Ins,  who  I’m  sure  thought  she  had  done  ^1-  a11  e*cept 
Then  the  great  man  went  on  •  Ynl^  d-  clever. 

if  you  intend  to  learn  act-ing  the ? first' gentleman’ 
acquire  is  Self-control.'  116  first  thln8  you  must 

unless  wj  are^pracSI  at  a  fu,,eral. 

tofc  *,°  Ta  3  r00m  a"d 

down  and  stand  up  :  what  to  ^d’o  **  T.  down  and  fad 
gestures  to  make,  how  to  use  a  fan  a  nJf  ,hands-  what 

Only  the  other  day  she had  i  t  ^ow  t°  aint  naturaUy. 
times  in  fifteen  minutes.  ’  PPeared,  fainted  twenty 

histrionic^r  ogr  ess^ lii  ^heer^f  a^cfna  tbn °a Sh  °f  her 

a  phrase  of  melodrama  that  she  hadS  h6  had  ^fntioned 
repeat  at  least  fifty  time^f  £?  *£ 
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sick  of  it.  Nigel  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  and  she 
told  him. 

"  Unhand  me  :  coward. — Unhand  me  I  say,  or  by  Heaven, 
to-night  Rodolpho’s  blade  shall  pierce  your  dastard's  heart !  ” 
She  uttered  the  words  lightly — conversationally. 

“  My  dear  child  !  "  cried  Lady  Campion,  shocked,  “  what 
violent  language  !  ” 

"  Oh,  the  words  aren’t  anything,”  explained  Joan, 
coolly.  "  It’s  the  way  they  should  be  spoken.”  She  arose, 
and  drawing  herself  up,  with  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  her 
arm  outstretched,  exclaimed  in  tones  that  rang  through  the 
whole  mansion. 

”  UNHAND  ME,  SCOUNDREL.  UNHAND  ME,  I 
SAY,  OR  BY  HEAVEN  TO-NIGHT,  RODOLPHO’S 
TRUSTY  BLADE  SHALL  PIERCE  YOUR  DASTARD'S 
HEART! ” 

Bemmet,  the  butler,  hastened  into  the  drawing  room  in 
alarm. 

They  were  all  pretty  thoroughly  disconcerted  and  looked 
it,  A  Campion  representing  violent  human  emotion — a 
Campion  bellowing  like  that  before  the  footlights  —  a 
Campion  a  play-actress,  mouthing  blood-curdling  melodrama. 
Silence  fell  on  the  family  circle.  Sir  Hugh  gripped  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  and  outwardly  placid,  regarded  the  ceiling, 
avoiding  his  wife’s  shocked  gaze.  Cynthia  stared  at  her 
sister  in  affright.  Only  Nigel  showed  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  III 

i 

Joan  had  been  a  full  year  at  the  Dramatic  Academy.  One 
day  she  and  Mildred  Dartney  were  walking  home  together 
along  the  Thames  Embankment.  Frequently,  when  the 
weather  was  wet  or  disagreeable  they  shared  a  taxicab,  but 
to-day,  a  day  in  early  spring,  the  promenade  promised  to  be 
unusually  pleasant.  The  sun  shone,  the  air  was  balmy  ; 
sea-gulls  careened  and  hovered  about  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
the  quays. 

Suddenly,  near  the  Temple  stairs,  a  little  procession,  mainly 
of  women,  debouched  on  to  the  Embankment.  A  crowd 
collected  and  helmetted  policemen  could  be  seen  shepherding 
the  crowd. 

“  It’s  the  Suffragettes  !  ”  cried  Mildred.  “  Let’s  go  and 
see  them.” 

"  Stupid  things,”  said  Joan  ;  but  she  hurried  on  with  her 
friend  all  the  same.  She  knew  as  yet  very  little  directly  of 
Suffragettes,  only  what  she  had  occasionally  read  in  the 
newspapers.  Once  she  had  listened  wonderingly  to  a  gaunt, 
wild-eyed  female  addressing  a  jeering  mob  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  spectacle  had  disgusted  her.  Politics,  she  thought, 
were  stupid,  and  “  Votes  for  Women  ”  was  a  foolish  idea. 

There  were  perhaps  fifty  women  in  this  procession, 
including  half  a  dozen  men,  only  one  of  whom  was  young  and 
presentable.  They  carried  three  banners  upon  which  were 
inscribed  “  Votes  for  Women  ”  and  “  Equal  Rights  League  ” 
and  "  Freedom  for  British  Women.” 

Progress  was  slow  and  it  became  slower,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  efforts  of  the  police  to  hurry  the  demonstrators 
along.  Joan  and  Mildred  took  up  a  position  on  the  kerb 
and  studied,  curiously,  the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  women. 
They  were  not  quite  what  Joan  had  expected.  Several  were 
young  and  attractively  dressed.  Joan  gave  a  cry,  recognising 
one  of  them. 

"  It’s  Miss  Saltash  !  ” 

"  Oh,  where  ?  ”  asked  Mildred,  breathlessly,  for  they  had 
been  hurrying. 

”  There— just  beside  the  banner.” 

"  So  it  is.  I  didn’t  dream  she  was  a  Suffragette  ” 

"  Nor  I.” 

Miss  Saltash,  whose  father  was  said  to  be  a  clergyman. 
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was  considered  quite  the  cleverest  pupil  the  school  had 
turned  out.  She  had  recently  got  an  engagement  at  the 
Thalia  Theatre,  where  she  had  scored  a  real  success.  Like 
Joan,  she  was  dark  and  slender,  though  not  so  tall.  Her 
age  was  about  twenty-three.  She  wore  a  fashionable  fawn- 
coloured  costume  and  a  felt  hat  with  a  dashing  white  quill. 

It  looked  as  if  the  procession  was  now  about  to  stop 
altogether  and  two  mounted  policemen  rode  up  to  assist 
in  frustrating  this  intention.  The  crowd  about  the  two 
girls  increased.  A  young  constable  spoke  to  Joan. 

“  Better  move  on,  miss,”  he  said. 

She  stared  at  him,  haughtily,  then  with  deliberation 
turned  her  back  upon  him. 

He  was  a  good-natured  young  fellow,  but  Joan’s  exaggerated 
contempt  offended  him  and  as  she  still  held  her  ground  he 
laid  a  gloved  finger  on  her  shoulder,  giving  her  a  slight  push. 

“  D’you  hear  what  I  said,  miss  ?  Move  on,  please  !  ” 

Joan  turned  upon  him  a  Medusa-like  glance. 

"  How  dare  you  touch  me?  ” 

The  youthful  constable,  unused  to  such  histrionic  tours  de 
force,  was  taken  aback  ;  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

”  One  would  think  I  was  a  suffragette,  myself,”  Joan 
exclaimed,  hotly,  to  Mildred.  "  Why  on  earth  should  we 
move  on  ?  What  have  we  done  ?  ” 

Nevertheless,  they  moved  on.  But  a  moment  later  there 
came  an  impasse :  the  procession  had  really  stopped  and  a 
grey-haired  lady — by  no  means  so  elderly  as  the  colour  of 
her  hair  implied — called  out  in  clear,  high-pitched  tones, 
strongly  reminiscent,  Joan  thought,  of  Miss  Modder  addressing 
the  history  class : 

“  English  men  and  women.  I  appeal  to  you.  These 
police,  your  servants,  are  endeavouring  to  break  up  our 
ranks.  They  wish  to  prevent  our  peaceably  marching  to 
Westminster  Hall.  We  are  resolved — — ” 

That  was  as  far  as  the  orator  got,  for  a  bearded  inspector 
interrupted  her  with  : 

“That’ll  do,  mum.  Better  cut  across  the  ^bridge.  No 
meeting  here — against  the  law  and  you  know  it.” 

"  But  you  won’t  let  us  go  to  Westminster.  Can’t  we - ” 

"  Now,  don’t  argue,  lady.  Move  on,  all  of  you.” 

Murmurs  arose  in  the  crowd. 

A  fresh,  clear  young  voice  spoke : 

“  Officer,  can’t  we  go  on  to  Trafalgar  Square  ?  ” 
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"  Not  without  notice.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  that, 
miss.  Now,  then  !  ” 

The  police  began  to  circulate  roughly  amongst  the  crowd, 
which  was  good-humoured  enough  and  offered  small 
resistance.  The  pavement  cleared  gradually,  but  several 
women  in  the  procession  showed  no  inclination  to  be  hustled 
off  so  peremptorily,  and  one  of  them  essayed  to  speak. 

“  It  is  really  monstrous,”  she  began — and  ended. 

A  constable  had  hold  of  her  arm,  but  she  raised  the  other  and 
struck  him  smartly  across  the  cheek  with  her  gloved  hand. 

“  You  would,  would  you,  missy,”  he  growled,  with  a  savage 
grin,  and  made  a  movement  to  seize  her  in  earnest,  when  a 
stout  umbrella  handled  from  behind  knocked  off  his  helmet. 

After  that,  trouble  plainly  was  brewing  and  the  in¬ 
spector  ordered  the  mounted  constabulary  to  charge  the 
crowd.  Joan  and  Mildred  ran  away  as  fast  as  their  feet 
would  carry  them,  without  waiting  to  see  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  It  could,  indeed,  have  but  one  issue.  The  next 
morning  they  read  in  the  newspapers  that  five  Suffragettes 
whose  names  were  given,  including  a  young  actress,  Miss 
Ida  Saltash,  had  been  arrested  for  endeavouring  to  hold  an 
unauthorised  meeting  on  the  Embankment,  and  for  assaulting 
the  police  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  five  were 
released  on  bail  to  appear  before  Mr.  Milner  at  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Court. 

II. 

That  was  Joan’s  first  contact  with  the  Suffragettes— with 
that  army  of  women  who  were  conducting  a  huge  militant 
campaign  one  which  was  to  increase  in  intensitv  and 
violence  until  it  was  silenced  and  swallowed  up  by  the  Great 
c  «'  ,er  symPathies  were,  if  not  exactly  with  the 
Suffragettes’  at  least  against  the  police.  She  was  much 
affected  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Saltash,  whose  voice  and 
bearing  she  much  admired,  was  a  militant,  and  also  learnt 
with  interest  that  the  leader  of  the  procession,  the  grey-haired 

lady,  who  had  attempted  to  speak,  was  the  celebrated  Mrs 
Longhurst. 

A  fortnight  passed.  Mildred  came  home  with  two  tickets 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Equal  Rights  Sisterhood  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  which  Miss  Saltash  had  sent  her 

lfaUM.toSJk"  t0  *“■  *>“■  d°"'‘  y«“  i 
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Joan  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  agreed.  As  Lady 
Dartney  asked  no  embarrassing  questions  the  two  friends 
set  out,  Caxton  Hall  being  near  at  hand.  They  found  the 

hall  crowded.  „  .  , 

From  the  very  first,  Joan  was  attracted  to  Mrs.  Longhurst, 
a  graceful,  refined,  self-possessed  woman.  She  spoke 
earnestly,  simply,  answering  the  imflammatory  outburst  of  a 
certain  distinguished  peer  of  a  few  days  before.  In  her 
address  there  was  an  absence  of  high-flown  periods  and  it 
was  lit  by  an  occasional  flash  of  humour.  Yet  throughout, 
even  the  most  obtuse  of  her  hearers  caught  glimpses  of 
passion— but  a  passion  that  was  so  well  under  control,  that 
it  might  pass  for  simple  seriousness,  serene  confidence— the 
consciousness  of  being  absolutely  right.  Her  voice,  after  the 
first  few  sentences,  charmed  Joan,  who  had  an  instinctive  as 
well  as  a  trained  susceptibility  to  accomplished  elocution. 

Ten  minutes  passed  :  there  was  a  hurricane  of  applause, 
loan  found  herself  quite  involuntarily  joining  in  the  tumult. 
She  glanced  sideways  to  see  if  Mildred  had  noticed  it.  Her 
companion  sat  rapt  with  parted  lips  and  shining :  eyes j.  After 
all  Joan  reasoned  to  herself,  it  didn  t  at  all  follow  that  she 
approved  of  Mrs.  Longhurst’s  political  sentiments  because 
she  admired  her  elocution.  The  woman  spoke  well  she 
was  in  her  way  an  artist— that  was  all.  .  ~  . 

As  they  walked  home  together  along  Victoria  Street 

Joan  told  her  friend  she  had  enjoyed  the  evening. 

“She  ought  to  have  gone  on  the  stage.  She s  got  a  line 
presence.  I’d  love  to  see  her  where  she  could  let  herself  go. 
She’d  be  splendid  in  ‘  Mrs.  Dane’s  Defence  f> 

“  You  think  too  much  of  personalities,  Joan,  Mildred 
protested.  "  Mrs.  Longhurst’s  only ^  the  mouthpiece  of  an 

idea.  It’s  only  the  idea  that  counts.  (  .  • 

“  Rot !  ”  said  Joan,  laughing.  “  They  ve  made  a  lightning 
convert  of  you,  Mildred.  I’m  not  one  of  the  shrieking 
sisterhood  yet,  thank  goodness,  even  if  you  aie.  As  for 

women  voting,  it’s  just  a  fad- '^l^w^an’vou— 
"  Oh,  Toan,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  ?  How  can  you 

after  hearing  Mrs.  Longhurst?  Is  a  w£ma£ lthb<her 
nothing?  Is  a  woman’s  honour  nothing,  her  health,  her 
happiness,  her  sufferings,  the.  welfare  of  her  children,  her 

verv  salvation — What  good,  indeed  .  , 

Joan  burst  into  laughter.  They  were  turning  in  at  the 

big  block  of  flats. 
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“  Poor  darling !  "  she  mocked.  “  You  have  caught  it  badly !  ” 
That  was  the  beginning.  It  was  not  long  before  the  two 
friends  went  to  another  meeting. 

Joan  s  temperament  was  far  enough  away  from  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  any  spiritual  cause.  It  was  as  yet  only 
pure  curiosity  and  yearning  for  novelty,  for  excitement.  She 
duly  became  acquainted  with  Ida  Saltash,  who  took  her  to 
lunch  at  a  Bohemian  restaurant  in  Soho.  There  she  met  a 
journalist  and  a  painter,  who  talked  about  anything  rather 
than  woman’s  political  franchise,  although  to  judge  by 
their  manners,  complete  female  enfranchisement  of  another 
sort  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  them.  A  little  later 
there  was  a  tea  party  at  a  more  fashionable  resort  to 
which  Joan  lured  her  friend  Mildred.  The  tea  party  surpris¬ 
ingly  developed  into  a  the  dansant — at  that  time  a  novel 

at  W^lcb  tbe  Pru(lish  Mildred,  refusing  to  dance 
with  a  strange  man  insisted  upon  going  home.  Joan. 

M-StacCn  °Ut  °f  pure  bravado-  and  on  leaving  finally 
with  Miss  Saltash,  discovered  it  was  long  after  eight  o’clock. 

That  evemng  she  was  an  hour  late  for  dinner  at  the  Dartney’s. 

HI 

Sir  Hugh  Campion's  legal  and  monetary  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  established  firm  of  West  Country  ihdtors 
CroxaU,  Payne  and  Croxall,  of  Exeter.  But  that  firm  had 
ndergone  changes ;  and  the  “  new  blood  ”  introduced  was 
far  less  conservative  than  the  old  The  i  ruT 

«*«*•*»?  frequently  had  SLta  to  tlrn  Us  “h 
Hugh,  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  raise 

wereTssibi:brenco^  f°P  a"d  lhat-  if  "o  econoSS 

Campiotr^agnahproper^^wa^inevitable^ 

about^'^Sed  ”  sto^  w  T  TJe  old'fashioned  ideas 
why  his^ent should ^not  inve^fT^  •,  He  no  rea*>n 
Western  Alliance  Insurance  Cor™™  m  London  and 

seat  on  the  board  of  directors  •  Shares  and  have  a 

the  end,  Sir  Hugh  obtained  a  hnlrii™1  a«  a  ma*.ter  o{  fact,  in 
much-boomed  company  from  which1  hJ**  ^I5,000Jn  that 
derive  an  interest  of  sixVrTnt *atlfied  t0 
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Besides  this,  other  sums  were  invested  by  his  man  of 
business  in  various  popular  industrial  undertalangs,  which 
were  apparently  on  the  up-grade  and  likely  to  go  much 

hl  Meanwhile,  life  at  Long  End,  for  the  Campions,  went  on 
almost  precisely  as  it  had  done  for  a  dozen  years  past. 

Cynthia  had  left  school  and  had  come  out  at  a  dance 
given  at  Long  End.  She  had  been  formally  presented  at 
Court  by  the  Countess  of  Etchingham,  and  the  Campions  as 
usual  passed  a  part  of  the  season  in  London. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a  young  subaltern,  named  Dacre,  the 
son  ofLord  Runcorn,  had  paid  her  marked  attention.  No  one 
knew  how  far  the  affair  had  gone.  Lord.  Runcorn  was  by  no 
means  wealthy  and  it  was  believed  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
his  son  marrying  an  heiress.  Joan  heard  of  the  visits  of  y°ung 
Dacre  to  Long  End  and  tennis  and  croquet  parties.  But 
Cynthia’s  romance  might  come  to  nothing :  Dacre  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  father,  who  had  the  reputation 

of  being  crochety  and  peremptory.  r 

Every  week-end,  or  nearly  every  week-end,  Joan  came 
home  to  Long  End.  She  had  no  desire  just  yet  to  break 
with  her  family,  especially  her  father,  of  whom,  she  was  fond, 
k?  her  waward  fashion  She  used  to  confide  in  her  friend 

Mildred  that  she  never  could  “  s^ck  ’ -  yfnt^’< - W ^  Sect 
her  own  language— a  pink  and  white  fossil  a  pertect 
type  of  the  sugary  and  submissive  Victorian  maiden. 

All  the  same,  I  admire  your  sister  immensely,  said 

Mildred  “  She  is  so  sweet  and  unspoilt.  ...  . 

"Which  means,  my  child,  that  .  m  not.  Cy  tolas 

sweetness  and  goodness  bore  ™ef^!‘fuU/n  .  u  '°  tins 
mater  ”  Toan  shrugged  her  shoulders—  I  can  teu  you  ims, 
Mildred  if  she  knew  you  were  a  Suffragette  she  d  insist  on 
father's  removing  m/from  the  risk  of  contagion  at  once. 
&  tony  ifn’t  it  ?  "  she  went  on.  /'  Fancy  y«Uea<hng 
astrav  '  If  ever  I  do  become  a  wild  woman 
“  Youknow  you  believed  in  women  having  equal  rights 
with  men  long  before  you  ever  came  to  London.  You  told 

m‘‘Did°ir>elWeU  perhaps  I  did.  What  of  it?  I  can 

tell  yDou  this,  Mildred-that  if  ever 

T-a  it  nn  in  earnest.  I  wouldn  t  do  things  oy  naives. 
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you  are  sometimes,  Joan !  ”  protested 


"  How  brutal 
Mildred  angrily. 

Some  weeks  later,  one  afternoon,  as  Joan  was  leaving 
the  Ludgate,  Miss  Saltash,  always  smartly  dressed,  with  a 
large  black  picture  hat,  stopped  her,  and  said  pleasantly  • 

I  don  t  know  whether  it’s  safe  to  tell  you,  Miss  Campion 
but  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  in  Battersea  Park 
to-morrow — with  a  band.  Will  you  come  ?  " 

„  I  d  love  to,  exclaimed  Joan  recklessly. 

„  y°u,d  think  it  too  far  to  walk,  I  expect  ?  ” 

(  All  the  way  to  Battersea  ?  ” 

studenTs.  t£T»rt— "'0'  °f  “S'  y°“  know-actore.  a^‘*. 
“  Oh,  you  mean  a  procession  ?  " 

Miss  Saltash  nodded. 

Spar^e  came  int0  Joan’s  eyes.  After  all— 
?,  She  reaUy  was  beginning  to  think  that  women 
ought  to  have  a  vote.  Why  should  she  be  afraid  to  show 


cause,  as  other  girls  did  ?  But 


exclaimed 


her  approval  of  the 
-doubt  checked  her. 

"I’m  not  of  age,  you  know.” 

...  Good  gracious,  I  didn’t  suppose  you  were  ” 

“joan^aughed*  ^  °“*  *  -’do  -SfS  ? 

Oh,  I  thought  I’d  just  mention  it.” 

Joan  took  part  in  the  procession  and  the  meeting 
in  Battersea  Park  which  followed  It  was  livt  !  g 

w^a-^a 

to  Lady  Dartney  were  more  disturbing  still  erI.e3ipl1an.atlons 

"  t? Zt  Tady  Dariney  ha™6  a  viofe  a!,“uaiidculmmaled 
And  then  Joan  made  a  new  friend.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV 

i 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  September.  A  long  train  was- 
sliding  out  of  the  groove  between  the  platforms  of  Charing^ 
Cross  station,  when  the  flying  figure  of  a  girl  broke  from  the- 
restraining  clutch  of  an  outraged  porter,  leapt  upon  the  foot¬ 
board,  wrenched  open  the  door  of  a  first-class  compartment 
and  scrambled  breathlessly  inside.  She  would  have  fallen 
headlong  had  not  a  startled  young  man,  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  compartment,  sprung  forward  and  saved  her. 

It  was  Joan  Campion.  A  sharp  pain  in  her  ankle  made 
her  cry  out. 

“  Oh-h  !  I’ve  done  it !  ”  she  moaned.  “  Such  a  wrench 
If  that  silly  fool  hadn’t  tried  to  stop  me  !  ” 

To  the  young  man  she  said,  a  little  belatedly : 

"  Thank  you  so  much  !  ” 

The  young  man  was  thinking  to  himself :  "  What  a  perfectly 
stunning  girl !  ”  Aloud  he  asked,  solicitously,  “  Have  you 
hurt  yourself  ?  ” 

In  the  effort  to  draw  her  foot  up  on  the  cushioned  seat, 
she  went  quite  white. 

“  My  ankle,  "she  moaned.  “Nasty  twist,  that’s  all.  Oh-h!" 

Her  eyes  closed  and  her  head  fell  back  ;  for  a  moment  he- 
thought  she  had  swooned.  But  she  collected  herself  in  time 
and  smiled. 

“  It’s  all  right,  don’t  be  alarmed,  I’m  not  going  to  faint." 

He  leant  forward,  deeply  concerned. 

“  Oughtn’t  you  to  bind  it  ?  ”  he  asked.  He  pulled  out  a 
large  silk  bandanna  handkerchief. 

“Ugh;  no  I  couldn't.  It’s  too  painful.  Will  you  please 
do  it  ?  " 

The  young  fellow,  who  was  florid,  with  curly  hair,  showed 
some  embarrassment. 

“  Hither  not.  Do  you  mind  ?  " 

“  No,”  answered  Joan.  “  I  should  be  awfully  grateful.” 

When  he  had  succeeded,  very  gingerly,  in  removing  the 
boot,  not  without  considerable  pain  to  the  wearer,  he  made 
a  suggestion!  It  ought  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water  before 
it  was  bound. 

“  It’s  swelling  already.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  the  water-can. 
If  you’d  rather.  I’ll  step  outside  in  the  corridor  while  you 
give  it  a  cold  douche." 
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“  How  absurd  you  are  !  ”  said  Joan.  “  Why  should  you 
be  so  silly  as  to  stand  outside  in  the  corridor  ?  Please 
bring  the  water — only  perhaps  there  isn’t  any.’’ 

“  I’ll  go  and  see.” 

He  returned  with  a  white  enamelled  water-can.  Joan 
had  her  stocking  partly  down,  and  thrusting  out  her 

foot,  said :  XT  „ 

"  Just  give  it  a  gentle  tug,  please.  Now  1 

The  young  man’s  fingers  trembled  a  little  and  his  face  was 
rather  more  flushed  than  the  slight  exertion  of  removing  a 
stocking  demanded.  He  modestly  looked  the  other  way 
while  she  repeatedly  splashed  the  swollen  member. 

“  Now,”  she  said  at  last.  “  Bind  it  up  ?  ” 

He  succeeded  in  partially  replacing  the  stocking,  setting 
about  rather  more  deftly  than  before,  winding  the  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  about  this  strange  girl’s  ankle  as  tightly  as  she  could 
bear  it. 

"  Ecco !  ”  he  said  finally,  with  a  brisk  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Ecco  !  ”  she  agreed,  breaking  into  a  laugh.  ”  Isn’t  it 
about  time  we  introduced  ourselves?  I’m  Joan  Campion. 
My  father  is  Sir  Hugh  Campion  and  we  live  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  at  Braxted.” 

Her  companion’s  eyebrows  went  up  and  he  made  a  humor¬ 
ously  elaborate  bow. 

“  Mine’s  Grayle — Hubert  Grayle — and  my  people  hang  out 
at  Five  Elms.” 

“  Oh !  Then  we’ve  met  before.  I  remember  you  ages 
ago  at  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Sutton-Wingfields.  But  I 
was  then  a  flapper  with  my  hair  in  pigtails,  so  you  probably 
didn’t  notice.” 

*'  I  remember.  I  danced  with  your  sister.” 

He  did  not  tell  her  other  things — that  were  at  that  moment 
running  in  his  head.  That  she  was  the  Braxted  baronet’s 
wild  daughter,  the  stage-struck  girl  his  people  occasionally 
talked  about.  Nor  did  he  tell  her  that  six  months  before 
she  had  actually  been  pointed  out  to  him  at  a  notorious 
dancing  resort,  when  she  had  been  in  the  company  of  an 
actor  equally  notorious  and  two  other  girls  who  had  been 
rather  too  conspicuous.  Strange  he  had  not  recognised  her 
at  once. 

"  You’re  studying  for  the — ah — stage,  aren’t  you  ?  ”  was 
■the  way  he  put  it. 
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"  Oh,  I  know,  Ludgate  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art. 
Capital  shop,  too,  I  should  say." 

"  And  you’re  at  Oxford,  aren't  you  ?  Or  is  it  Cambridge  ? 

"  Oh,  Oxford.  Magdalen.” 

They  talked  with  animation  for  half  an  hour  and  then  he- 
asked  : 

"  How  does  it  feel  now  ?  ” 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"  I  expect  I  shall  be  laid  up  over  the  week-end.” 

"  May  I  come  over  to  Braxted  on  Sunday  and  see  how  you- 
are  ?  ” 

"  Of  course.  Come  over  about  eleven  in  the  morning — 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  finished  breakfast  by  that  time. 
My  people  will  have  gone  to  church." 

"  By  George  !  how  splendid  !  I’ll  run  over  in  the  car." 

At  Braxted  Station  he  helped  her  to  alight.  He  insisted 
that  she  should  retain  his  walking-stick.  She  limped  towards 
a  thin-faced  groom  in  a  cockaded  hat. 

Grayle,  alone  in  the  compartment,  lit  another  cigarette,, 
opened  the  Taller,  and  turned  the  pages.  There  were  innumer¬ 
able  pictures  of  pretty  women — Society  ladies,  actresses, 
dancers — but  none  of  them,  he  told  himself,  could  touch, 
as  far  as  looks  and  charm  and  intelligence  went,  Joan 
Campion. 

What  a  piece  of  luck — what  incredible  luck  ! 

II 

Joan  drove  silently  to  Long  End.  The  weather  being 
still  warm,  tea  was  about  to  be  served  on  the  lawn.  Lady 
Campion,  in  a  blue  linen  smock,  scissors  in  hand,  was  busy 
in  the  rose  arbour.  She  turned  with  her  usual  placid  smile, 
noted  that  her  daughter  was  being  helped  from  the  dog-cart 
by  the  groom,  and  came  rapidly  forward. 

"  It’s  all  right,  mater,”  Joan  reassured  her.  "  Wrenched 
my  foot  getting  on  the  train.  Do  please  ask  Simmons  to 
fetch  me  the  liniment  and  give  me  a  rub.”  Rotten  luck — no- 
tennis  or  croquet  this  week-end  for  me." 

Joan  limped  into  the  house. 

"  Hugh.”  At  dinner-time,  Lady  Campion  said  to  her 
husband,  "  Joan  came  this  afternoon  but  she  has  wrenched 
her  ankle  and  is  not  coming  down  to  dinner." 

Campion  looked  his  concern. 

**  Really  ?  How  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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"  Getting  into  the  train.  I’m  afraid  it  was  moving.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  young  Grayle,  of  Five  Elms,  it  might  have 
been  much  worse.  He  helped  her  in  and  looked  after  her.” 

Sir  Hugh’s  forehead  wrinkled. 

“  Why  will  Joan  do  these  things  ?  ” 

“  Trams  often  do  start,  papa,  without  warning,”  put  in 
Cynthia.  “  Don’t  you  remember  old  Mrs.  Meech  slipping 
and  breaking  her  leg  getting  into  one  at  Charing  Cross.  It 
was  entirely  the  guard’s  fault.” 

“  This  young  fellow  Grayle  ?  ”  Sir  Hugh  said.  "Is  he 
of  those  Grayles  of  Farley  Court  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  dear.  The  father’s  rather  an  impossible  person. 
Lancashire  Nonconformists  originally.  Very  rich.” 

"  I  didn't  know  Joan  knew  them.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  did.  But  Cynthia  and  I  have  seen  them 
at  bazaars  and  meetings.  The  son  seems  quite  gentlemanly. 
He's  at  Oxford.” 

Ill 

Joan  was  seated  on  the  lawn  with  a  novel,  when  she  heard 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  car.  A  moment  later  Grayle 
appeared. 

“Hullo!”  she  called  out  as  the  young  man  advanced 
towards  her.  “  Excuse  my  not  getting  up.  Awfully  kind 
of  you  to  come  over.” 

She  offered  him  her  hand  and  he  blushed  a  good  deal  as  he 
shook  it. 

He  took  it  awkwardly,  nervously. 

“  I  hope  your  foot  is  all  right  again.” 

“  It’s  better,  thanks,”  she  replied. 

She  motioned  him  to  sit  in  a  wicker  chair  by  her  side,  but 
he  chose  the  turf. 

“  That  was  rather  a  narrow  shave  you  had,”  he  remarked. 

She  laughed  in  a  manner  which  charmed  him. 

I  have  been  most  horribly  ashamed  ever  since — for 
myself.  I  m  afraid  you  set  me  down  as  a  forward  minx 
Confess  that  you  think  I  did  it  all  on  purpose.” 

“  I’ll  confess  that  I’ve  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it, 
and  I  ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that - ”  he  hesitated. 

“  Yes  ?  ”  she  prompted. 

■^e  ^  was  most  romantic  and 

altogether  delightful  incident  that  had  ever  happened 
to  him. 
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He  tried  to  carry  it  off  “  with  an  air,”  but  somehow  he 
wasn’t  equal  to  it.  It  sounded  too  seriously  sentimental. 

She  gazed  across  the  lawn  towards  his  brightly-painted 
car,  and  to  change  the  subject  remarked  : 

“  What  a  ripping  car  you  have.  It’s  a  Panhard,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  it’s  a  little  birthday  gift  from  my  pater.  But  of 
course  no  earthly  use  in  term-time.  I  hear  your  father  doesn’t 
go  in  for  such  things  as  motor-cars.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  Pater’s  a  dear  old  Victorian. 
He  won’t  drive  one — or  even  ride  in  one  himself  as  long 
as  there  is  a  horse  left  in  the  stables.  We’re  only  seven 
miles  off,  and  yet  the  other  side  of  Five  Elms  is  in  a 
different  world  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 

“  I  suppose  you’ll  go  to  a  good  many  dances  this  winter  ?  ” 

"  Not  down  here.  Didn’t  you  know  ?  I’ve  never  come 
out,  and  I  frighten  some  of  the  County  people  almost  to 
death.  I  prefer  dancing  in  town.” 

He  pondered  a  moment  before  he  said,  “  I’ve  seen  you 
in  town." 

“  Really  !  Where  ?  ” 

"  Piraud’s." 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  love  the  dansants.  Anything  to  escape  a 
stodgy  life.” 

*'  Look  here,  Miss  Campion,”  he  said  with  a  boyish 
eagerness.  “  What  about  Pirauds  next  Wednesday  ?  ” 

She  nodded  with  animation.  “  I’ll  meet  you  at  Piraud’s 
if  you  like.  But  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  be  able  to  dance, 
you  know." 

“  Well,  at  least  we’ll  have  tea  and  watch  the  dancing.” 

“  And  you  needn’t  bother  to  call  me  Miss  Campion,  unless 
you  particularly  wish  to.  My  name  is  Joan,  after  your 
extremely  delicate  attentions  on  Friday.” 

He  was  at  once  embarrassed. 

“  Oh,  but,  really,  I  didn’t  mean  to— to  take  advantage 
of - ” 

She  lowered  her  long  lashes  in  a  comic  assumption  of 
maidenly  bashfulness. 

"  I  assure  you  I’m  very  particular,  sir.  No  man  has  ever 
offered  to  put  on  my  stockings  before.” 

“Oh!  ”  he  cried,  blushing  furiously. 

“And  you  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  haven’t  you, 
already  ?  ” 

He  was  intrigued  by  her  audacity.  Gentlewomen— 
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baronet’s  daughters — were  not,  so  far  as  his  experience  went, 
quite  so  bold.  But  he  quickly  discovered  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  "  sloppy  ”  or  vulgar  about  Joan  Campion. 
She  might  pull  him  up  any  minute.  That  thought  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  strong  impulse  to  be  audacious  himself. 

"  I  say,”  he  said,  suddenly,  "  you  wouldn’t  care  for  a 
little  spin  in  the  car,  would  you  ?  ” 

”  What — now  ?  I  should  love  it.  But  can  we  go  and 
be  beck  before  my  people  get  back  from  church  ?  ” 

"  Why  not  ?  ”  he  asked.  "  Take  my  arm  and  hop  to  the 
edge  of  the  lawn  and  I’ll  lift  you  in.” 

Then  she  remembered. 

"  Oh,  but  I  haven’t  either  wrap  or  veil.  I’ll  have  to 
call  Jalland.” 

"  Why  bother  with  all  that  ?  ”  he  asked,  gaily.  “  I’ve  got 
a  coat  in  the  car.  Just  slip  it  on.” 

They  laughed  as  if  this  impromptu  ride  together  were  one 
of  the  greatest  jokes  imaginable. 

They  travelled  twelve  good  miles  to  Storeford. 

( Grayle  timed  the  turn  exactly  and  at  seven  minutes  to  one 
o’clock  slowed  down  the  car  near  the  Long  End  lodge  gates, 
just  as  Sir  Hugh,  Lady  Campion,  with  Cynthia  and  Nigel, 
on  foot,  prayer-books  in  hand,  emerged  from  the  leafy  lane 
opposite  which  led  from  Braxted  parish  church. 

The  explanations  which  followed  were  distressing  to  Lady 
Campion.  Girls — gentlewomen — didn’t  behave  so  in  her  youth. 
The  Campions  were  hardly  civil  to  young  Grayle  and  were 
unfeignedly  relieved  to  hear  that  he  could  not  stay  for  lunch. 


CHAPTER  V 


Grayle,  with  his  pink  face  and  light  curly  hair,  offered 
a  diverting  contrast  to  the  tall,  dark,  slender,  slightly  saturnine 
beauty  of  Joan.  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  couple  more 
dissimilar.  In  the  smart  restaurants  and  tea-rooms  they 
frequented  people  observed  them  curiously  and  remarked 
tritely  upon  the  powerful  mutual  attraction  of  opposites. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  heavily 
respectable  household,  whose  head,  originally  a  Nonconformist, 
had  acquired  great  wealth  in  commerce.  The  elder  Grayle 
was  one  of  those  brisk,  able,  mutton-chop-whiskered  men,  ot 
repellent  integrity,  devoid  of  imagination,  who  inhabit  large 
red-brick  mansions  in  the  suburbs  and  w'ho  once  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party.  J.  Ward  Grayle,  JJt'., 
must  in  due  course  receive  a  merited  baronetcy.  His 
consort  was  a  heavy,  pallid  woman  with  almost  equal  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  own  worth  and  holiness.  She  was  much  given 
to  drawing-room  meetings  and  charitable  garden-parties. 
Grayle’s  sisters  were  comely  but  spiritless  girls  o 
eighteen  and  twenty,  the  victims  of  a  household  con¬ 
ducted  on  old-fashioned  “  principles,”  bullied  by  their 
parents  and  only  stimulated  into  a  vapid  vivacity  when  the 
topic  happened  to  be  the  Royal  Family,  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  something  else  or  other  Royal,  even  the  Royal  Fusiliers. 
The  entire  family,  being  destitute  of  humour  or  onginality, 
Ralph,  during  his  holidays,  was  bored  horribly.  I  he  elder 
Grayle’s  heavily-delivered  political  and  social  opinions  otten 
made  Ralph  wonder  why  Iris  father  had  sent  him  to  Eton  and 
Oxford  instead  of  to  the  Polytechnic  and  the  East  London  Docks. 

That  loan  should  prove  a  revelation  to  such  a  youth  was 
not  wonderful.  Having  judged  girls  by  his  two  sisters,  he 
recognised  that  Joan  was  wholly  different  from  these.  What 
made  her  audacity— her  free-and-easy  ways— more  piquant 
was  the  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  baronet  ol 
ancient  lineage  and  socially  entitled  to  a  consideration  none 
the  less  considerable  because  she  mocked  at  it.  Grayle  was 
not  a  snob  ;  he  was  far  too  simple  and  frank  for  that ;  but 
aristocratic  birth  attracted  him  all  the  same  ;  and  he  came 
to  regard  Joan’s  conduct  and  opinions  as  being  inspired  by 
reaction  against  the  social  conventions  of  her  class— just 
as  he  himself  often  felt  a  reaction  against  the  narrowness 
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of  his  own  people.  Yet  there  were  times  when  Joan’s  reckless 
sallies  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  and  he  felt  considerable 
doubt  whether  his  family  would  regard  the  high  social  position 
of  the  Campions  sufficient  to  condone  their  young  daughter’s 
daring  laxities  of  speech  and  behaviour. 

Acquaintance  between  the  two  ripened  rapidly.  After  that 
ten  days  in  town  before  the  Michaelmas  term,  he  met  her  half 
a  dozen  times  during  the  Christmas  holdays.  They  even 
exchanged  letters.  She  had  told  him  all  about  her  studies 
at  the  Dramatic  School,  and  her  prospective  stage  career. 
He  found  that  amazing. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  really  going  on  the  stage  ?  ” 

“  If  I  can  get  an  engagement.” 

"  But  y°ur  people,  what  do  they  think  about  it  ?  ” 

My  dear  Ralph  ”  (she  had,  with  her  wonted  freedom, 
been  calling  him  Ralph  ever  since  their  meeting  at  Long  End), 
you  talk  like  an  early  Victorian.  Everything  I  do  naturally 
commends  itself  to  my  parents.  I’ve  always  done  prettv 
well  what  I  wanted.” 


\\  ell,  I  can  t  quite  see  either  of  my  sisters  announcing 
to  the  family  that  she  was  about  to  go  on  the  stage 
professionally,  I  mean.” 

”  Your  father  would  lock  her  up,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  expect  he’d  call  in  a  brain  specialist.  But  then,  such 
an  ideas  absurd.  Neither  of  my  sisters  have  a  scrap  of 
taient.  Now  you  have.  All  the  same,  Joan,  I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  your  being  a  professional.” 

"  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Joan. 

"  Oh,  well.  I  don’t— that’s  all.” 

asl5  what  do  y°u  intend  to  do  yourself,  Ralph  ?  ” 
Dont  ask  me,  Joan.  The  prospect  makes  me  sick. 
Ihe  Governor  owns  a  few  old  tubs  which  evade  the  navigation 
laws  somehow,  and  keep  afloat,  incidentally  producing  a 
few  thousands-God  knows  how  many-a  year  He’S 

OvforHmaenHt0T  g°  mt°  T.neuShipping  business  when  I  leave 
2f^rdand  1  saPP°se  I  U  have  to,  if  I  don’t  break  away  and 
gO(<to  China  or  Peru  I  hate  the  City  and  all  its  works.” 

compensations.”  J°an'  "  But  1  *****  >'ou  wU1 


III 


All  this  time,  strange  as  it 
him  she  was  a  Suffragette. 


may  seem,  she  had  never  told 
One  day  he  invited  her  to 
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lunch  with  him  in  Jermyn  Street  and  was  much  concerned 
to  find  an  ugly  bruise  on  her  forehead. 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  i 
he  asked  anxiously.  “Not  jumping  into  more  moving 
trains  ?  " 

She  laughed  rather  shamefacedly. 

“  No.  I’m  qualifying,  in  my  odd  moments,  for  Holloway. 

“  Holloway  !  ”  he  echoed  blankly. 

“  Look  here,  Ralph,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
when  we  first  met.  Haven't  you  really  heard  anything  . 

“  Well  that  I’ve  gone  in  for — for  this  suffrage  business,  it 
you  must  know.  I’ve  become  quite  a  desperate  character  ! 
She  touched  her  bruised  temple.  “  Ask  the  police. 

He  stared  at  her. 

“  You  ?  Are  you  joking  ?  ”  ,. 

“  No.  I’m  telling  you  the  truth.  Funny  you  haven  t 

seen  my  name  in  the  police-court  proceedings.  ,  .  , 

She  spoke  lightly,  almost  flippantly,  but  he  was  shocked 
He  went  on  eating,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  plate.  At 

kS“  I  thought  only  hysterical  frumps  went  in  for  that  sort 

°f “Rubbish!  I’m  not  hysterical  or  a  fruj?P- 1 
profess  to  be  a  politician  or  a  martyr.  But  I .  m  out  to  help. 
Women  want  the  vote — it’s  their  right— and  they  re  going 
to  get  it.  And  I’m  afraid  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  by  making 
themselves  an  insufferable  nuisance— by  smashing  things 
generally.  Well,  my  dear,  in  that  case,  I  suppose  it  must  be 

done,  that’s  all.’’ 

He  had  never  heard  her  talk  like  that. 

“  But,  Joan,  suppose  they  smash  you  instead  . 

He  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  almost  tenderly.  .  , 

.  "  Well  ”  she  replied  coolly,  flicking  the  ash  off  her  cigarette. 

“That  as  you  see,  is  possible.  But  its  possible  in 
anything  one  takes  up-hockey,  football,  or  polo,  or  big  game 
shooting.  I'm  out  to  take  my  share. 

“  l’°m  sorry,  Ralph.  I’m  afraid  I’m  shocking  you,  besides 

^H^looked1  Tefstraight  in  the  eyes  while  his  hand  sought 

hC“SLook  at  me,  Joan.  This  suffrage  business  is  all  right 
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in  theory.  We’ve  discussed  it  again  and  again  in  our  set 
and  at  the  Union.  It’s  the  general  run  of  women  in  it  who, 
well,  put  one  off.  They  make  one  want  to  run  for  one’s 
life,  just  to  look  at  them  !  ” 

"  Rot ! - ” 

“  Look  at  that  woman  chaining  herself  to  her  chair  at  a 
meeting  the  other  day  and  kicking  right  and  left  so  that  it 
took  four  policemen  to  carry  her  out.  Kicking  policemen 
in  the  stomach  and  smashing  tradesmen’s  windows.  You 
can’t  defend  that  sort  of  thing,  Joan.  You’re  above  all  that.” 

Joan  flushed  under  his  gaze.  "  Yes,”  she  agreed,  ”  I’m 
above  all  that.  But - ” 


III 

Amongst  Grayle  s  undergraduate  friends— a  member  of  his 
own  college,  and  indeed  occupying  rooms  next  his  own— was 
a  Colonial— a  Rhodes  Scholar,  named  Vant.  As  Grayle  had 
told  Joan,  he  was  accustomed  to  discuss  all  kinds  of  subjects 
m  a  friendly  way,  generally  from  a  new  angle,  and  Grayle 
and  one  or  two  other  men  were  always  dropping  in  on  Vant 
alter  Hall  to  hear  him  expound  his  views.  A  lean  dark¬ 
haired  hght-eyed  fellow  with  a  chin  so  lengthened  that  at 
hrst  it  was  the  only  characteristic  in  what  was  yet  a  strong 

l^eJ0xi  notlced-  He  had  rather  a  deep  voice  and  a  slow 
deliberate  speech  with  an  undue  fondness  for  ”  r’s  ”  and 
archaic  pronunciations  which  stamped  him  as  coming  from 

as^EneliSS?"  althoijgh  Vant  alwa>’s  sPohe  of  himself 
as  an  Englishman  several  generations  removed.”  Where¬ 
upon  the  wit  of  the  group  had  drawled : 

Ah— not  forcibly,  I  hope  ?  ” 

tJ;icDf0n  t  rG  t0°,  funny\ Blair>”  Pr°tested  Sidgwick. 
hails  from  Canada,  not  Australia.” 

“I  s?e  no  occasion  for  heat,  my  dear  fellow 

0  RhrC!t1S  tHe  kSu  P,laCC  to  object  to  real  convictions  ” 

soH  ASN?wnSouthwilUt  U?  rth  PerPetual  chaff  of  this 
orr.  a  ew  South  Wales  scholar  was  asked  casuallv  whit 
special  subject  he  was  taking  up.  *  %vnat 

He  answered,  "  Botany.” 

Curious,  mused  the  humorist 
Why  curious  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  the  queer  tricks  atavism  nlavs  ” 

When  Gregory  Vant  first  Zed  the  cL  l  e  h  , 
mention  his  native  province,  a  wag  asked  him  :  Ppemng  to 


"  Vant 
Surely 
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M  Do  you  mean  Metropolitan  Police  Headquarters  ? 
Corlilus  Nova  Scotia?  But  isn’t  the  classical  form  rather 
pedantic  ?  ” 

“You  silly  ass!”  put  in  another.  “Nova  Scotia  s  the 
name  of  the  Gaelic  renaissance  in  Glasgow.  Vant’s  a  New 
Scotchman.” 

And  then  a  little  junior  piped: “At  Clifton  we  all 
knew  Skotia  was  Greek  for  darkness. 

Then  there  were  times  when  Vant  was  asked  to  furnish 
miscellaneous  information  about  Canada,  which  Blair  under¬ 
stood  signified  a  collection  of  huts  (  compendious  and 
doubtless  felicitous  ”)  ;  whether  the  Canadian  ice  was  not 
commonly  used  as  a  permanent  domestic  building  material 
in  the  cities  ;  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  suffered 
from  snow-blindness  in  what  were  equivalent  to  “  our 
summer  months  ”  ;  if  the  female  Esquimaux  in  Halifax, 
Montreal,  and  other  centres,  when  entering  domestic  service, 
stipulated  for  a  blubber  allowance  and  provided  their  own 
sealskin  aprons.  Vant  had  taken  all  this  chaff  in  good 

part  :  he  even  enjoyed  it.  .  . 

But  all  that  belonged  to  the  past.  Vant  s  opinions  were 

now  much  sought  for  by  his  juniors. 

Grayle  recalled  one  occasion  when  three  of  them  had 
discussed  the  Suffragettes  in  Vant’s  rooms.  A  Lady 
Margaret  student  had  recently  made  herself  notorious  locally 
by  an  attack  on  the  Vice-Chancellor 

“  I  used  to  think  it  all  hysteria.  But,  now,  I  see  the 
workings  of  Providence  in  it.  What  is  curious,”  Vant  pointed 
out  “  is  that  English  women  have  taken  it  up  with  such 
violence,  while  American  women,  who  really  began  the  move¬ 
ment  half  a  century  ago,  don’t  seem  at  all  keen.  One  would 
think  that  country  would  have  had  sex  equahty  long  ago. 

“  Oh,  over  here,”  Calter  hazarded,  “  it's  woman  s  numerical 
preponderance  that  has  pushed  it  to  the  front.  You  find 
voung  girls  taking  to  it  as  a  new  fad,  the  latest  sport ,  but 
the  backbone  of  the  movement  is  the  mature  and  hopeless 

spinsterhood  of  England.”  ...  ,  . 

“  I  agree  ;  but  there’s  a  deep  elemental  purpose  in  all  this 
agitation.  Personally,  I  find  the  Suffragettes  intolerable. 
The  younger  and  smarter  they  are,  the  more  I  dislike  em. 
We  haven’t  any  in  Canada-  not  to  speak  of.  Yet  I  think 
the  movement  will  succeed-they  U  get  their  way.  The 
whole  thing  is  an  effort  of  that  Wisdom  which  occultly 
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rules  the  world  to  adjust  forces,  which,  if  not  adjusted  in 
time,  will  hurry  us  into  moral  and  political  chaos.  That's 
why  your  Conservatives,  especially,  make  a  mistake  in 
opposing  female  suffrage.” 

"  I  don’t  follow,  Vant,”  complained  Grayle.  ”  Elucidate.” 

"  Woman  is  fundamentally  and  inveterately  conservative. 
The  entire  teaching  of  all  the  social  reformers  and  revolution¬ 
aries,  the  tendency  of  all  advanced  political  thought — is 
disruptive.  By  giving  every  man  the  vote,  irrespective  of 
brains  or  fitness,  you  have  created  a  vast  engine,  controlled 
by  a  handful  of  demagogues.  Only  one  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  these  demagogues  from  hurling  law  and  organised 
society  oyer  the  precipice,  and  that  is  another  engine,  equally 
vast,  which  refuses  to  allow  organised  government  and 
society  to  be  hurled  over  the  precipice.  When  woman  can, 
by  means  of  the  secret  ballot,  oppose  the  weight  of  her 
opinion  against  disruption  and  disaster,  society’s  ruin  will  be 
averted.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  quality  of  opinion. 
I’m  simply  emphasising  the  size  of  it.” 

”  Steady  on !  Vant,”  exclaimed  Brewster.  "  Is  your 
assumption  about  woman  being  inherently  conservative 
borne  out  by  history  ?  I  seem  to  have  heard  about  women 
pulling  down  the  state  in  Rome  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
ago  and  clamouring  for  the  murder  of  Cicero.  But  leave 
that  out — what  about  the  Frenchwomen  of  the  Revolution  ? 
How  did  they  vote  ?  Who  turned  the  scale  for  anarchy  and 
terror  ?  ” 


Vant  stroked  his  long  chin,  meditatively. 

I  confess  I  was  thinking  of  a  different  breed  of  women — 
English  women  Anglo-Saxons,  if  you  like.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  and  Oriental  temperaments,  the  more 
I  am  inclined  to  leave  them  out  of  my  speculations  upon  the 
worlds  political  and  social  future.  'The  Latin  and  Celtic 
nations  vvili  be  the  last  to  grant  equal  rights  to  their  women. 
We  will  grant  them  and  you’ll  see  what  will  happen  In 
twenty  years  you  in  England  will  find  these  virgin  Viragoes 
and  hysterical  spinsters,  mellowed  by  time,  have  leavened  the 

NiEUistsd  SaVed  thC  C0Untry  from  the  revolutionaries  and 


IV 


The  doubts  which  Grayle  entertained 
opinion  of  Miss  Joan  Campion,  were  soon 


as  to  his  father’s 
amply  confirmed. 
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Seemingly,  his  relations  with  the  baronet’s  younger  daughter 
were  hardly  the  secret  he  had  supposed. 

It  happened  one  evening  at  dinner  at  Furley  Court ;  and 
immediately  the  meal  was  over  the  elder  Grayle  promptly 
tackled  his  son  on  the  subject. 

“  Not  to  beat  about  the  bush,  Ralph,  that  Campion  girl’s 
making  herself  notorious.  I  feel  sorry  for  her  people — 
old  titled  family  and  all  that.  Moreover,  between  you  and 
me,  her  father’s  going  downhill,  financially.  I  happen  to 
know  he’s  been  hit  very  heavily  over  this  Western  Alliance 
smash-up,  and  it  may  ruin  him.  He’s  already  made  a  hash 
of  his  affairs  in  Somersetshire — no  business  sense  at  all.  As 
for  this  stage-struck  girl  of  his — I  hear  you’ve  been  seen 
together  a  good  deal  in  town.  Well,  my  advice  to  you  is, 
drop  it.” 

“  Steady  on,  father  !  ”  exclaimed  Ralph,  warmly.  “  Sir 
Hugh  Campion’s  business  affairs  are  no  concern  of  mine. 
But  I  happen  to  have  had  the  honour  of  his  daughter's 
acquaintance  for  some  time  now,  and  I - ” 

“  I  daresay  you  have — I  daresay  you  have,”  said  his  father 
acidly.  ”  But  that  doesn’t  make  the  acquaintance  a  highly 
desirable  one.  For  a  young  lady  of  aristocratic  birth,  her 
record  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of.  She  was,  I  hear  from  your 
mother,  expelled  from  Danehurst  School.  She’s  going  on 
the  stage  professionally  and  meanwhile  she’s  been  demon¬ 
strating  as  a  militant  Suffragette.  Even  Lady  Dartney, 
whom  she’s  been  staying  with  in  town,  couldn  t  stand 
either  her  opinions  or  her  manners  and  has  been  obliged 
to  send  her  away.” 

“  That  isn’t  true,  father.  Miss  Campion  left  the  Dartneys 
of  her  own  free  will  and  has  gone  to  stay  with  some  relations 
in  Hampstead,  because  Lady  Dartney  blamed  her  for  con¬ 
verting  her  daughter  to  suffragism,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  quite  the  other  way  about.” 

“  These  are  details  I  don’t  care  to  discuss.  I  tell  you 
straight,  I  don’t  like  girls  of  that  sort  and  neither  does 
your  mother.  People  have  told  me  you  re  often  together 
in  town — at  restaurants — theatres  and  so  forth.  Now  I 
don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  take  my  advice,  Ralph, 
and  drop  it.  Whether  Miss  Campion  goes  on  the  stage  or 
the  hustings,  or — or  wherever  she  goes,  she  s  not  the  girl 
for  you.  Already  she’s  notorious.  And  it  s  a  kind  of 
notoriety  we  don’t  want.” 
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The  elder  Grayle  spoke  with  his  usual  decisiveness  ; 
having  spoken,  he  gripped  his  son’s  shoulder,  nodded,  smiled 
one  of  his  characteristic,  set,  mechanical,  but  by  no  means 
ill-natured  smiles,  went  out  into  the  hall,  put  on  his  motoring 
coat  and  drove  resolutely  to  the  City. 

V 

The  very  next  day  young  Grayle  had  gone  to  see  Joan  in 
a  school  performance  of  “  The  Rivals.”  He  had  been  amazed 
at  her  cleverness,  and  her  grace  and  beauty  further  inflamed 
his  passion.  To  celebrate  the  occasion  they  dined  together 
at  a  restaurant,  and  after  drinking  a  good  deal  of  champagne 
and  outstaying  all  the  other  diners,  Joan  admitted  that  she 
cared  for  him  more  than  anyone  she  had  ever  met.  She 
even  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  but  when  Grayle  began  to 
speak  to  her  about  marriage  she  fairly  took  his  breath  away. 

“  You  can  spare  me  all  that,  Ralph.”  She  adopted  a  tone 
of  cool,  passionless  contempt.  “  I  know  far  too  much 
about  marriage.  If  you  want  to  marry,  go  and  propose  to 
Cynthia.  Marriage  has  no  illusions  for  me.  I  know  pretty 
well  what  your  people  think  of  me.  I’m  fond  of  you,  awfully 
fond — I  am  really — but  I  love  my  freedom  more.  Marriage 
would  put  the  lid  on  everything.  I’ve  got  a  number  of  things 
to  do  in  life  on  my  own.  I  don’t  propose  to  give  them  up 
for  a  precious  long  while  yet,  if  ever.  I’m  sorry,  dear  old 
thing,  but  that’s  the  way  I  feel.” 

This  outburst  was  all  very  well :  he  supposed  girls  in  Joan’ 
set  drilled  themselves  to  talk  that  way  :  but  the  whole  effect 
was  spoilt  so  far  as  Joan  was  concerned  when  he  drove  her 
to  the  itranhams  in  Hampstead  and  she  kissed  him  of  her 
own  accord  and  asked  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  horrid  things 
she  had  said. 

So  Grayle  went  back  to  Oxford  more  in  love  with  Joan 
than  ever,  more  defiant  of  his  father’s  wishes  and  warnings 
more  determined  not  to  give  Joan  up. 

y  only  she  would  abandon  this  Suffragette  business  !  That 
and  the  female  cranks  it  brought  her  in  touch  with  were 
responsible  for  her  peculiar  views — her  cynicism  about  love 
and  marriage. 

It  was  terrible  that  a  pretty  young  girl  could  talk  about 
love  in  a  cold-blooded— analytical— way.  Just  as  the  young 
women  did  in  a  Bernard  Shaw  play.  It  made  a  fellow  feel 
such  a  fool.  If  a  girl  could  talk  like  that  at  nineteen,  what 
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would  she  say  at  thirty  ?  However,  summoning  philosophy 
to  his  aid,  he  told  himself  that  Joan  was  at  an  awkward  age, 
that  she  was  living  in  an  awkward  period.  She  would  grow 
out  of  all  that  silly  nonsense. 

Meanwhile,  he  fed  on  his  memories  of  the  peerless,  the 
exquisite  Joan.  Only  a  week  before  he  had  gone  back  he 
had  introduced  her  to  Mallerton — when  that  young  scion  of 
the  nobility,  a  professed  connoisseur  of  women,  had  blundered 
into  their  corner  at  Rumpelmeyer’s.  Afterwards  Melifont 
had  avowed,  in  that  affected  Wildean  manner  of  his,  he 
hadn’t  been  able  to  take  his  eyes  off  her  ;  she  was  horribly 
magnetic,  a  most  exquisite  sylph — a  she-devil' — she’d  cut 
your  throat  as  deliciously  as  Messalina.  “  Where  on  earth 
did  you  pick  her  up,  Humpty  ?  I  didn’t  catch  her  name. 
Calter  said  she  was  an  actress.  Not  English,  is  she?” 
Whereat  Grayle  had  retorted  furiously :  "You  damned 
fool !  That  lady  is  Miss  Joan  Campion,  Sir  Hugh  Campion’s 
daughter.” 

English  ?  The  Campions  of  Campion  Magna  went  back 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Mallertons  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  English ! 

And  then,  five  weeks  later,  came  the  proof  by  Joan  of  her 
gentle  breeding — her  Englishness. 


CHAPTER  VI 


i 


The  news  when  he  first  read  it  in  the  Morning  Post  fairly 
stunned  him. 

"  GRAVE  SUFFRAGETTE  OUTRAGE. 

Minister’s  Country  Mansion  Burned  Down.” 

After  describing  the  fire  and  the  vain  attempts  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it,  the  chronicler  went  on  : 

The  police  have  already  established  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  the  outrage,  who  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
Kentish  baronet.  She  boldly  jumped  into  a  waiting  car 
and  escaped.  Search  was  made  for  three  hours  in  all 
directions,  but  in  vain.  A  warrant  has  been  issued  for 
the  young  woman’s  arrest.  Feeling  runs  very  high  in 
the  locality. 


* 


God,  what  a  horrible,  criminal  thing  to  do  !  There  could 
be  no  mistake  about  Joan’s  identity.  She  was  probably 
now  in  hiding  in  London— a  heroine  to  her  fellow-Suffra- 
gettes.  How  could  she  have  done  it !  And  the  Campions 
What  a  blow  for  them  !  Oh,  Joan,  Joan  ! 

All  that  day  Grayle  was  unable  to  work.  He  was  utterly 
upset,  miserable.  He  fancied  one  or  two  men  regarded  him 
curiously,  as  if  aware  of  his  relations  with  tho  author  of 


“»  uiie  nan  so — so — desirable  ! 
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II 

While  he  mused,  there  came  a  reverberating  rat-a-tat 
on  the  outer  door.  Grayle  had  deliberately  “  sported  ”  his 
oak ;  he  now  wondered  if,  after  Jill,  he  should  not  open  it. 
The  knocking  was  repeated  ;  it  might  only  be  Trummer  after 
all.  He  laid  the  framed  photograph  hurriedly  face  downwards 
on  the  table,  and  called  out  querulously  : 

“  Come  in  !  ”  The  door  was  opened. 

Grayle’s  eyes  fell  on  a  slender,  flushed,  youth,  framed  in 
the  doorway,  the  loose  Raglan  coat  he  wore  lending  him  a 
fictitious  bulk.  A  chequered  tweed  golf  cap  of  the  top- 
heavy  sort  partially  shaded  his  features.  As  he  advanced 
swaggeringly  into  the  room  Grayle  caught  an  impression  of 
dark  woollen  stockings  and  thick  tan  shoes.  The  youth, 
carried  an  ash  stick  in  his  left  and  put  out  his  right  in  an 
exuberant  greeting. 

“  Well,  old  chap  !  How  are  you  ?  ” 

Recognition  came  to  Grayle  almost  as  a  blow  between  the 
eyes.  He  took  a  step  forward  and  laid  a  trembling  hand 
on  the  visitor’s  arm. 

“  Joan  !  ”  he  gasped.  “  You  !  ” 

With  a  laugh  she  flung  off  her  cap  revealing  her  tousled 
hair,  and  cried  :  "  Yes  ;  aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  ” 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  drew  her  towards  him. 

“  Joan — my  dear  girl !  ” 

As  he  kissed  her  he  became  aware  that  her  breath  exuded 
a  strong  odour  of  brandy. 

It  distressed,  alarmed  him. 

“  Glad  ?  Of  course  I’m  glad,”  he  faltered  in  his  agita¬ 
tion,  “  but,  my  God,  isn’t  this  rather  a  ghastly  business  ? 
Haven't  you  got  yourself  into  no  end  of  a  rotten  scrape  !  ” 

She  flung  out  her  arms  in  a  contemptuous  gesture  and  the 
ash  stick,  crooked  in  one  elbow,  clattered  noisily  to  the  floor. 

“  Well,  what’s  the  odds  ?  I  told  you  breaking  window- 
panes  and  slapping  policemen  wasn’t  good  enough  for  me. 
But  don’t  let’s  talk  about  my  crimes  yet,  Ralph.  Get  me  a 
scrap  to  eat  instead.  I  don’t  care  what  it  is.  I’m  famished. 
Oh,  yes,  you  needn’t  sniff,  I’ve  had  a  drink  or  two.  It’s  made 
me  quitq  light-headed.  Get  me  some  biscuits  or  something, 
and  then,  if  you’re  good,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

She  was  fevered,  excited,  garrulous — not  at  all  like  the  Jean 
he  knew. 
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The  moment  the  scout  had  borne  in  the  tray  of  “  commons  ” 
and  vanished,  Joan,  who  had  been  quietly  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  pretending  to  be  engrossed  in  something 
Grayle  was  reading,  jumped  up,  flung  off  her  coat  and 
nestled  in  Grayle’s  arms. 

“  Be  good  to  me,  Ralph — be  good  to  me,”  she  iterated, 
recklessly,  nestling  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  “You 
don’t  know,  my  child,  what  I’ve  been  through.  You  do  love 
me,  don’t  you,  Ralph  ?  Don’t  you  ?  Quick — say  you  love 
me.  Say  it !  ” 

‘‘You  know  I  do,”  he  told  her,  with  a  white,  earnest  face. 
‘‘You  know  I’d  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you.” 

She  gazed  at  him  curiously  and  then  closed  her  eyes  with  a 
little  shiver.  He  bent  his  head  down  and  touched  her  hair 
with  his  lips. 

“  I’m  feeling  frightfully  silly,  Ralph.  Frightfully  silly. 
I’ve  had  a  most  awful  day.” 

She  gazed  at  the  food  before  her,  but  her  appetite  was  by 
no  means  so  keen  as  she  had  fancied. 

“  I  don’t  believe  I  am  hungry,  after  all.” 

Nevertheless,  she  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls. .  “  What 
have  you  got  in  the  decanter,  Ralph  ?  ” 

“  Whisky,”  he  said,  ”  but  you  don’t  want  any  more  of  that 
stuff.” 

‘‘  Don’t  I  ?  That’s  where  you’re  wrong.  I  do.  I 
usually  hate  the  stuff.  But  just  now  I  seem  to  want  it. 
Please.”  She  held  out  her  tumbler,  and  he  poured  out  a 
small  quantity.  ‘‘  You  must  drink,  too,”  she  said. 

”  All  right,  Joan.”  He  helped  himself  ;  he  felt  he  needed 
a  stimulant,  and  half-filled  the  tumblers  with  soda-water. 

They  clinked  glasses  and  she  drained  her  own  at  a  draught. 
There,  that’s  what  I  wanted.  Now  give  me  another 
cigarette.” 

He  gave  her  a  cigarette  and  lit  it  for  her. 

They  did  not  speak  for  a  full  minute.  At  last  he  said  : 

I  suppose,  Joan,  you  know  there’s  a  warrant  out  for  your 
arrest  ?  ” 

“  I  daresay.  What  of  it  ?  ”  She  laughed  at  his  pre¬ 
occupied  manner.  “  You  look  just  as  though  I  had,”  her 
voice  took  on  the  deep  note  of  melodrama,  ‘‘  stabbed  old 
Asquith  in  his  bath  !  ” 
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With  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  detached  himself  from 
her,  rose  and  began  pacing  the  room. 

“  Joan,  let’s  talk  seriously  for  a  moment.  I  wonder  if  you 
realise  how  terrible  this  business  is — what  a  dangerous  thing 
it  is  your  coming  here.” 

”  Oh,  my  dear,  don’t  preach  to  me.  I’ve  done  what 
I’ve  done  with  my  eyes  open.  I  realise  everything.  It’s  the 
only  way  public  attention  will  ever  be  focussed  on  the  Cause.” 

”  But  what  a  senseless  thing  to  have  done — to  burn  Pond- 
over  !  Why,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  historic  seats 
in  the  country.” 

”  Exactly.  That’s  why  we  did  it — Catherine  Blaine  and 
I — although  it  was  my  idea.  Pondover  is  Lord  Heriton’s 
country  seat,  one  of  his  country  seats,  I  should  say,  and  he’s 
a  member  of  a  Government  which  has  refused  to  fulfil  its 
pledges  to  women.”  He  groaned  impatiently.  ”  You  see, 
Ralph,  we’ve  got  to  do  something  big,  something  outrageous, 
to  move  the  British  public.  What  is  a  house  compared  with 
the  tremendous  issue  at  stake  ? 

She  stood  up  before  him  defiantly  in  her  boy’s  clothes, 
with  her  glowing  eyes  and  her  dark,  tumbled,  bobbed  hair, 
this  slender,  graceful  girl  with  whose  name  all  England  would 
soon  be  ringing,  who  was  being  universally  execrated  as  an 
hysterical  fanatic.  Of  course,  he  recognised  in  her  words  a 
mere  echo  of  the  diatribes  of  Christabel  Penny,  Mrs.  Long- 
hurst,  Lady  Maud  Capen  and  the  other  suffragist  agitators. 
And  yet,  somehow,  the  sight  of  her  boyish  grace  and  beauty 
silenced  his  protests,  took  all  the  force  out  of  his  indignation. 
He  wanted  to  be  severe,  to  remonstrate,  to  express  the  horrified 
reprobation  her  terrible  act  deserved,  yet — he  couldn’t.  He 
simply  couldn’t !  After  all,  it  was  Joan,  Joan  the  seductive, 
fascinating,  irresistible  rebel,  and  not  Christabel  Penny  and 
those  others. 

“  Oh,  Joan — how  could  you  ?  ”  he  groaned,  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

''  Do  you  really  want  to  hear  how  I  did  ?  " 

Again  they  sat  down  and  she  proceeded  to  describe  the 
details  of  the  exploit  she  had  suggested  and  carried  but, 
assisted  by  the  hospital  nurse,  Catherine  Blaine,  She  told 
of  her  preparations,  of  the  actual  firing  of  the  basement  of 
the  mansion  with  the  aid  of  two  tins  cf  petrol,  her  subsequent 
dramatic  arrest  and  escape.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  a  farmer’s 
cottage  by  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  servants  at  Pondover. 
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Although  the  farmer’s  wife  had  stared  at  her  bobbed  hair,  the 
husband  had  accepted  a  sovereign  to  drive  her  into  Guildford 
where  Joan  had  gone  to  Lady  Bratton’s,  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  Suffragist  cause.  Lady  Bratton  although  badly 
frightened,  had  equipped  her  with  some  of  her  son’s 
garments  and  got  Joan  to  the  railway  station  without 
attracting  any  particular  attention,  although  Joan  was  sure 
there  were  detectives  about.  At  Clapham  Junction  she  had 
alighted,  calmly  completed  her  outfit  at  a  ready-made 
clothier’s  and  then  made  her  way  by  devious  stages  to  Oxford. 

“  And  here  I  am,”  she  concluded,  fixing  him  with  her  large 
eyes.  “  I  wonder  if  you  really  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  ” 

He  turned  away  gloomily. 

“  Don't  be  tragic,  Ralph.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  go  in  for 
anymore  adventures  of  this  sort,  if  that's  any  comfort  to  you.” 

He  was  silent  for  some  seconds  and  then  said : 

”  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  you  advise.  I  suppose  I  must  lie  low  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  police  will  be - ” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed,  impatiently,  “but  now  ?  ”  His  face 
expressed  the  anxiety  he  felt. 

"  Do  you  mean  to-night  ?  Oh,  you  must  get  me  a  room 
at  the  Randolph  or  Mitre  or  somewhere.  I’m  absolutely 
done  up.  You  must  help  me,  Ralph.  I  haven’t  the  nerve 
to  go  wandering  about  at  night  on  my  own.” 

He  consulted  his  watch.  It  was  already  after  nine.  The 
college  gates  were  closed  for  the  night. 

”  Very  well,”  he  agreed.  “  I’ll  go  out  with  you  at  once. 
We’d  better  try  the  Falcon,  I  think.  Only  you  haven't  any 
bag — any  sleeping  things  with  you,  have  you  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  No.  I  counted  on  you.” 

Right,”  he  answered  with  an  assumption  of  cheerfulness. 
“  I’ve  got  a  suit-case  here.  I’ll  shove  some  pyjamas  and 
brushes  into  it.” 

She  came  close  to  him,  holding  the  lapels  of  his  jacket. 

”  You’re  not  really  angry  with  me,  are  you,  Ralph  ?  ” 

“  I’m  awfully  upset  and  anxious,  that’s  all.  And  your 
people — won’t  they  be  frightfully  worried  ?  ” 

“  I  daresay.  I’m  sorry  for  the  pater.  I’m  outside  the 
pale  for  good  now,  I  expect.  All  the  same,  please  understand 
this — I’ve  acted  according  to  my  convictions  and  I’m  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  I’ve  done.” 
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“  I  understand,  Joan,”  he  said. 

He  hastened  into  the  bed-room  to  collect  the  suit-case 
and  a  few  necessaries.  The  moment  his  back  was  turned 
Joan’s  glance  fell  on  the  whisky  decanter.  She  got  up, 
seized  it,  and  filling  a  glass  more  than  half  full  poured  it  down 
her  throat.  When  Grayle  returned  and  spoke  to  her  she 
looked  and  answered  oddly.  He  came  close  and  saw  the 
empty  tumbler  in  her  hand. 

“  Hope  you  don’t  mind,  Ralph — I  helped  myself,”  she 
explained  laughing  foolishly. 

How  he  upbraided  himself  for  his  folly  in  leaving  the 
decanter  on  the  sideboard !  He  was  already  beginning  to 
realise  that  it  was  no  longer  merely  a  case  of  an  offending 
Suffragette  wanted  by  the  police,  or  even  of  Joan’s  moral' 
reputation  which  was  in  peril.  The  danger  extended  to 
him.  If  by  any  chance  his  visitor’s  identity  and  sex  were 
discovered,  he  would  be  in  a  tight  corner.  He  ran  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  sent  down  from  the  University,  disgraced. 
Nothing  could  save  him. 

"  Joan,”  he  said  firmly.  "  Listen  to  me.  Pull  yourself 
together  and  we’ll  make  a  quiet  bolt  out  of  this.”  But  even 
as  he  spoke,  looking  at  her,  his  heart  sank.  He  might  get  her 
to  the  lodge,  but  she  would  never  be  able  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Oxford  in  that  condition.  "  Joan,  sit  there  for  a  moment 
and  I’ll  go  down  to  the  porter  and  get  him  to  call  a  cab.  I’ll 
be  back  in  two  minutes.  You’ll  be  all  right,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

She  nodded,  with  half-closed  eyes,  hardly  seeming  to  notice 
him  as  he  locked  up  the  decanter. 

He  caught  up  his  cap  and  gown  and  closing  the  door  care¬ 
fully  fairly  ran  down  the  stairs.  At  the  lodge  he  spoke  to 
the  porter. 

”  Please  summqn  a  cab  for  me,  Pumphrey  ?  I’ve  got  a 
relation — young  Etonian — in  my  rooms.  He’s  been  making 
a  little  too  merry — do  you  understand,  Pumphrey  ?  But 
I  think  I  can  get  him  off  quietly  to  an  hotel  in  a  cab.” 

"  Very  good,  sir.  I’ll  telephone.  There’s  sure  to  be  a 
cab  on  the  rank.  It’ll  be  here  in  five  minutes.” 

"You  needn’t  bother  to  send  up.  I  think  I  can  pilot  my 
cousin  alone.  We’ll  be  down  in  five  minutes.” 

He  hurriedly  recrossed  the  cloister  and  dashed  up  the  stair¬ 
case  three  steps  at  a  time.  He  let  himself  noislessly  into  his 
room.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  incandescent  gas  light 
turned  up  in  his  bed-room.  He  ran  in  and  there  to  his  horror 
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lay  Joan  curled  up  on  his  bed,  apparently  asleep.  She  had 
kicked  off  her  heavy  shoes  and  her  clothing  was  in  disorder. 
Her  collar  and  tie  had  been  unfastened  and  her  throat  was 
bare. 

Grayle  was  genuinely  alarmed.  For  a  moment  he  feared 
he  shouldn't  be  able  to  awaken  her  at  all ;  but  she  opened  her 
eyes,  regarding  him  dully. 

“  Hullo,  what’s  matter  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I’m  so — so 
sleepy.” 

"  Joan,  Joan !  ”  he  urged,  desperately.  “  The  cab  is 
coming  to  the  lodge  at  once.  Listen,  Joan,  I’ve  told  the 
porter  you're  a  young  cousin  of  mine — an  Etonian — and 
.that  wedl  be  down  immediately.  Come  along — quick  !  ” 

"  Oh,  dear,”  she  said,  sitting  up  and  yawning. 

J‘  If  anybody  suspects  this,  I’m  ruined,  Joan.  I’d  be 
sent  down  in  disgrace.  And  think  of  your  own  reputation, 
Joan.” 

She  chuckled  stupidly. 

“  Oh,  you  are  funny,  Ralph.” 

Grasping  the  hand  he  stretched  forth  she  drew  him  down, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  rest  a  knee  on  the  floor  beside  her. 

“  Give  me  a  kiss,  Ralph.” 

"  O,  for  God’s  sake,  be  sensible,  Joan.  Quick — let  me  help 
you  on  with  your  shoes,  while  you  fasten  your  collar  and 
tie.  Some  one  may  come  in  any  minute.” 

She  smiled  sleepily,  indulgently,  while  he  fumbled  with  her 
shoestrings. 

'‘Life’s  awf’ly  funny,  isn’t  it,  Ralph.  ’Member  our  first 
meeting — train — my  ankle  ?  ”  She  stood  up  while  he  thrust 
on  her  coat  and  cap.  ”  I  do  wish  I  hadn’t  taken  that  whisky.” 

He  held  her  arm  fast.  She  swaggered  with  her  stick  to 
the  door.  They  descended  the  stairs,  skirted  the  cloisters  and 
reached  the  porter's  lodge.  She  lurched  a  little  while  they 
waited  for  the  porter  to  open  the  gate.  All  the  time  Grayle’s 
heart  was  in  his  mouth.  But  Pumphrey  was  a  model  of 
respectful  consideration ;  if  he  thought  anything  amiss  he 
gave  no  sign. 

"  I’U  just  see  my  young  friend  safe  at  his  hotel,”  Grayle 
flung  out  in  passing.  “  I’ll  knock  in  before  ten.” 

”  Very  good,  sir,”  responded  the  porter. 

Grayle  told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  Randolph  Hotel, 
but  before  Carfax  was  reached  changed  the  order  to  the 
Greyhound,  where  his  college  cap  and  gown  were  greeted  with 
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deference  and  he  found  no  trouble  at  all  in  securing  a  room 
for  his  bibulous  junior.  The  porter  took  the  suit-case  and 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  new  arrival  to  his  quarters  for  the 
night. 

Grayle  now  thought  the  chance  had  come  for  speedy  flight. 

“  Well,  good  night,  old  chap,”  he  exclaimed,  with  affected 
exuberance.  "  I’ll  come  and  look  you  up  in  the  morning.” 

But  Joan  was  by  no  means  to  be  abandoned  in  this  light¬ 
hearted  fashion.  Her  fingers  maintained  their  tight  grasp 
of  his  arm. 

“  I  can’t  go  up  alone,  Ralph,”  she  murmured.  “  I'm  tco 
dashed  dizzy.  Don't  go  yet.” 

“  Right  you  are  !  ”  he  answered,  cloaking  his  embarrass¬ 
ment.  “I'll  see  you  safely  upstairs.” 

All  the  same,  when  they  reached  the  threshold,  her  clutch 
had  not  relaxed.  The  porter,  in  a  good-humoured,  matter- 
of-fact  way,  switched  on  the  lights,  deposited  the  bag  on 
the  luggage  pedestal,  enquired  at  what  hour  the  guest  desired 
to  be  called  in  the  morning,  uttered  a  good-night  and  dis¬ 
creetly  departed. 

“  Good-night,  Joan,”  pleaded  Grayle.  “Do,  like  a  good 
little  girl,  turn  in  and  have  a  long  sleep.  You're  utterly 
tired  out.” 

Her  answer  was  to  turn  a  deeply  flushed  face  towards  him 
and  fling  her  arms  around  his  neck.  Grayle  knew  very  little 
about  women.  Never  before  had  he  seen  such  an  expression 
in  a  woman’s  eyes.  It  first  alarmed,  then  fascinated,  then 
thrilled  him.  As  their  lips  met,  in  the  closeness  of  their 
embrace,  he  felt  his  caution,  his  scruples  oozing  away. 

“  I  don’t  want  you  to  leave  me,”  she  murmured.  “  I 
don’t  want  you  to  leave  me!” 

IV 

It  lacked  seven  minutes  to  midnight  when  a  capped  and 
gowned  figure  fairly  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  into  Cornmarket 
and  ran  along  the  High. 

Grayle,  knocking  at  the  gates  of  his  college,  met  the 
reproachful  gaze  of  Pumphrey,  the  porter. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Joan  had  often  spoken  disparagingly  of  her  sister  Cynthia, 
whose  life,  character  and  prospects  struck  her  as  so  colourless. 
Certainly,  compared  with  her  own  vivid,  headlong  career, 
Cynthia’s  was  colourless.  Instead  of  living  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  she  might  have  stepped  out 
of  the  pages  of  *'  Sense  and  Sensibility.” 

Cynthia  had  always  been  shielded,  sheltered,  cloistered,  not 
so  much  by  any  definite  parental  intention  as  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  life  she  had  led,  her  few  sophisticated  friends,  the 
rarity  of  her  intimate  contacts  with  the  world.  Everything 
had  been  made  sweet  and  soft  and  gentle  for  her.  It  had 
been  a  concession  to  modern  ideas  when  she  was  sent  at 
fifteen  to  Cheltenham,  where  a  female  cousin,  Barbara  Diprose, 
had  been  sent  at  the  same  time.  There  she  had  moved  in  a 
narrow  set  consisting  of  three  other  sweet,  amiable,  very 
conventional  girls.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  with 
girls  in  other  sets,  Cynthia  Campion,  so  far  as  romantic  stimulus 
went,  the  chance  of  catching  any  glimpse  of  more  exciting 
horizons,  might  have  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  strictest 
of  convents,  instead  of  at  a  large  modern  college,  where  a 
certain  freedom  is  implicit.  She  had  become  docile  by 
habit  as  well  as  by  temperament,  just  as  her  sister  Joan’s 
natural  indocility  had  been  fostered  and  increased  by  her 
own  companions  and  surroundings.  Cynthia  read  no  literature 
but  such  as  had  been  approved  by  her  mother  and  her 
teachers.  Once,  indeed,  she  had  been  tempted  at  school  to 
the  audacity  of  reading  a  novel.  The  novel  was  “  East 
Lynne.  Long  afterwards  she  recalled  with  a  smile,  her 
trepidation  at  the  approach,  unannounced,  of  Miss  Bentall, 
and  her  hurried  concealment  of  the  too-exciting  narrative,  in 
her  lap  About  that  time  Joan,  two  years  her  junior,  was 
reading  Esther  Waters,”  and  "  Flames.” 

Nonetheless  it  was  just  possible  that,  with  all  her  repose, 
Cynthia  was  one  of  those  girls  who  respond  magically  to  ex- 
penence— who  mature  with  events.  So  far  it  could  not  be 
said  that  her  secret  engagement  with  Lionel  Dacre,  Lord 
Carshalton  s  son  had  broken  the  even  tenor  of  her  life  and 
thoughts.  It  had  been  a  gentle,  decorous  passion,  the  result  of 
a  stolen  lass  in  a  conservatory,  during  a  County  dance  ;  young 
Dacre  had  been  almost  as  frightened  at  his  temerity  as  herself. 
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Suddenly  tongue-tied  and  confused,  he  had  first  seized 
her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  long  time,  while  Cynthia,  in  a 
trance,  forgot  to  withdraw  it.  Then  he  had  kissed  her. 
Cynthia,  bathed  in  blushes,  had  risen,  murmuring  that  he 
must .  take  her  at  once  to  her  mother,  which  he  did. 
Dacre  wrote  her  a  letter  that  night  declaring  his  passion, 
which  she  could  show  Lady  Campion,  and  Cynthia  had  done 
so.  If  nothing  further  came  of  the  matter  at  the  time  it  was 
because  Dacre  was  still  under  age  and  because,  when  it  was 
mentioned  to  Lord  Carshalton,  that  wary  and  impecunious 
nobleman  put  a  veto  upon  any  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
Campions  at  once.  Nevertheless,  it  was  privately  settled 
between  the  lovers  themselves  that  they  were  engaged,  and 
when  young  Dacre  got  his  commission  and  departed  for 
India,  there  had  been  a  clandestine  leave-taking  and  a 
promise  of  mutual  fidelity. 

II 

The  elder  Grayle  had  not  been  misinformed  when  he  had 
told  his  son  that  things  were  going  badly  for  Sir  Hugh.  They 
had  been  going  badly  for  months ;  the  Western  Alliance 
Corporation  had  not  only  ceased  to  pay  a  dividend  but 
enormous  liabilities  were  disclosed.  All  his  holdings  was 
forfeited.  Now  on  top  of  his  financial  difficulties  there 
fell  this  private  thunderbolt,  the  burning  of  Pondover  by 
his  daughter  Joan. 

No  sooner  had  Campion  read  the  newspaper  account,  which, 
without  actually  mentioning  Joan  by  name,  yet  made  it 
clear  that  she  was  the  culprit  (“  a  Kent  baronet’s  daughter,” 
it  said,  "  already  notoriously  implicated  in  militant 
offences,  ”)  than  he  telephoned  to  the  Stranhams,  the  relatives 
to  whom  Joan  had  gone  from  the  Dartneys.  From  them 
he  learnt  that  Joan  had  not  returned  the  previous  evening, 
and  that  Scotland  Yard  detectives  had  already  paid  them  a 
visit.  Mrs.  Stranham  strongly  advised  his  tracing  Joan’s 
whereabouts  and  getting  her  quietly  out  of  the  country. 

“  We  are  most  fearfully  upset,  Hugh.  We  had  no  idea  that 
Joan  was  mixed  up  with  these  Suffragette  people.  We  never 
would  have  consented  to  have  her  come  to  us  for  a  single  day 
had  we  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  Edwin  simply  loathes  the 
whole  tribe.  Now,  your  girl  has  disgraced  herself  and  her 
family  forever.” 

“  Don’t  let’s  go  into  that,  now,  Clara,”  Campion  had  said. 
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patiently.  “  Can  you  give  me  any  help  at  all  in  finding 
Joan  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Stranham  suggested  his  getting  into  touch  with  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Association.  They 
might  consent  to  give  him  some  information  as  to  her  where¬ 
abouts  if  she  were  not  already  arrested  for  this  heinous  crime. 

Campion  decided  to  go  straight  to  Scotland  Yard.  Con¬ 
cealing  the  newspaper  and  saying  nothing  about  the  affair  to 
his  wife  or  Cynthia,  he  took  the  next  train  up  to  town. 

On  the  way  thither  he  upbraided  himself.  Why  had  he 
not  anticipated  the  danger  ?  Why  had  he  trusted  Joan  with 
such  liberty  ?  Why  had  he  not  interfered  from  the  first 
moment  when  he  heard  that  she  had  fallen  under  the  baleful 
influence  of  these  terrible  young  women  ?  There  would 
have  been  a  scene  with  Joan,  perhaps  a  tempestuous  defiance 
of  his  authority,  but  far  better  a  scene  than  such  a  public 
catastrophe  as  this.  After  all,  she  was  only  nineteen — a  mere 
child.  Yes :  he  had  been  wrong.  He  knew  how  reckless 
Joan  was — he  knew  that  she  was  not  to  be  trusted  :  that  she 
loved  conflict,  excitement,  and  would  never  have  been  content 
with  a  passive  part.  Decidedly,  he  should  have  taken  steps 
to  restrain  her.  As  her  father  he  was  legally  responsible 
for  her  acts.  Well,  he  would  write  Lord  Heriton  and 
explain  his  horror  and  destestation  of  the  crime  and  insist 
upon  his  own  literal  responsibility,  upon  pledging  his  honour 
to  defray  the  malicious  damage  done,  even  though  he  was 
sure  that  Joan  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  these 
outrageous  women.  Yet  he  had  seen  in  one  newspaper  the 
extent  of  the  damage  placed  at  £50,000  over  and  above 
the  insurance,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  command 
now  a  tithe  of  that  sum. 

He  sent  up  his  card  to  the  head  of  the  Special  branch. 
After  a  very  brief  delay  he  was  shown  into  the  presence  of 
that  functionary. 

I  have  called  to  ascertain  if  it  is  true,  as— -cr — suggested 
in  The  Times  this  morning— that  a  daughter  of  mine  is 
implicated  in  the  burning  of  Pondover  House  ?  ” 

“  I  regret  to  inform  you,  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  that,  in 
our  opimon,  it  is  only  too  true.” 

The  official  spoke  in  frigid  tones. 

\t  Has  my  daughter  been — I  should  say,  have  you _ ” 

Arrested  her  ?  Not  yet :  but  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
for  her  arrest. 
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"  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  my  daughter  is  a  mere 
child,  that  she  is  simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  these  wicked, 
mad  women  ?  ” 

“  Unfortunately,  Sir  Hugh,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit 
that.  Miss  Campion,  in  spite  of  her  youth,  is  a  grown 
woman  and,  not  to  mince  matters,  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
one.  She  has  been  under  police  observation  for  some  time. 
According  to  our  information,  this  particular  crime  was 
actually  suggested  by  her  and  was  carried  out  by  herself, 
although  she  had  an  accomplice,  a  hospital  nurse,  whom 
she  had  persuaded  to  join  her.” 

"  Good  Lord  !  ”  exclaimed  Campion,  involuntarily. 

“  Moreover,”  continued  the  Commissioner,  with  no 
relaxation  of  his  manner,  “  to  speak  plainly,  I  cannot 
acquit  you  entirely  from  blame,  Sir  Hugh,  in  not  seeking 
to  restrain  your  daughter  when  you  observed,  as  you  must 
have  observed,  just  where  her  conduct  was  leading  her.  Five 
months  ago  she  was  arrested  for  an  assault  on  the  police.” 

“  Arrested !  My  daughter !  On  my  honour,  I  knew 
nothing  of  this.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  responded  the  official.  Consulting  some 
papers  on  his  desk,  he  added  :  "  She  has  twice  been  taken 
up  and  on  the  last  occasion  was  solemnly  warned  by  the 
Bow  Street  magistrate.” 

Campion’s  face  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  There 
were  glistening  tears  in  his  eyes  and  he  was  repeating  to 
himself,  “  Sit  tight,  old  chap  !  Play  up,  Campion  !  Smile  !  ” 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  this,”  he  mumbled  again,  with  an 
effort. 

“  Ah  !  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Sir  Hugh.  But  I 
can  hold  out  no  hope  that  the  law  officers  will  take  a  lenient 
view  of  this  shocking  business.  It  is  a  crime  of  a  most  out¬ 
rageous  kind,  coolly  and  deliberately  planned.  When  Miss 
Campion  is  apprehended — I  repeat,  when  she-  is 
apprehended - 

But  Campion  was  hardly  listening.  His  blue  eyes  were 
opened  very  wide  and  were  looking  out  of  the  window.  His 
hands  were  clenched  on  his  knees. 

He  was  saying  to  himself,  “Another  facer?  Sit  tight, 
Campion  !  Play  up  !  Hard  lines  on  her  mother.  Smile  !  ” 

The  smile  that  came  to  his  face  was  rather  a  ghastly  one. 
The  official  looked  another  way.  Campion  stood  up  straight, 
thanked  the  Commissioner,  bowed  stiffly,  and  walked,  very 
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erect,  but  with  his  brain  whirling  a  little,  out  of  the  door. 
The  Campions  had  always  been  such  a  decent,  decorous, 
proud  race.  A  thing  like  this  would  have  killed  old  Sir 
Roger,  his  father. 


Ill 


He  visited  the  offices  of  the  Suffrage  Association. 

A  stout,  spectacled  young  woman  received  him  with  icy 
reluctance. 

“  I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  no  information  to  dispense 
concerning  your  daughter.  If  it’s  any  comfort  to  you  I  can 
only  say  that  we  entirely  approve  of  her  action.” 

“  You — you  what  ?  You  approve  of  her  action  in  burning 
down  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  the  country !  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  saying,  madam  ?  ” 

The  woman  smiled  scornfully. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  this  morning.  We  are  all  very  busy.” 

A  quick  change  came  over  Campion’s  manner. 

“  Do  you  know  anything  concerning  my  daughter’s 
whereabouts  ?  If  you  do,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  I  wish, 
to  spare  her  and  her  family  further  shame  and  humiliation 
in  consequence  of  having  listened  to  your  monstrous 
teachings. 

“  Good  morning,  Sir  Hugh  Campion.” 

The  woman  arose  from  her  desk  and  left  the  room. 

Later  the  taxi  took  Campion  to  the  Ludgate  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art.  He  was  making  enquiries  of  the  secretary 
when  the  fussy  principal  himself  appeared. 

I  am  sorry.  Sir  Hugh,  that  your  daughter  has  given  this 
school  a  most  undesirable  advertisement.  Several  reporters 
have  been  here  already  this  morning.  As  we  wish  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Miss  Campion  is  not  at  present  a  pupil  here,  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  if  you  were 
formally  to  withdraw  your  daughter.” 

Campion  returned  to  Long  End,  dispirited  but  by  no 
means  despairing,  to  find  the  whole  household  upset  by  the 

news  of  Joan's  criminal  escapade  and  a  detective  waiting  to 
see  him.  6 


Three  days  later  came  something  more  worrying  still _ 

something  which  upset  the  honest  gentleman  more  than 
anything  that  had  yet  happened— even  though  he  stoutly 
protested  to  himself  that  his  cousin,  Henry  Stranham,  w^ 
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jumping  to  unjust  and  unwarrantable  conclusions. 
Stranham’s  son,  who  was  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  had  seen 
another  undergraduate,  Ralph  Grayle,  walking  in  the  dusk 
with  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iffley.  He  had 
recognised  the  girl  as  Joan  Campion.  He  had  seen  them  enter 
certain  lodgings  together  and  they  had  not  emerged,  although 
he  had  waited  for  some  time,  nearly  an  hour,  about  the  spot. 
Stranham  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  relation.  It  was  plain 
that  this  young  Magdalen  undergraduate  was  privy  to  Joan’s 
concealment,  and  indeed  he  might  as  well  inform  Campion 
that  the  keeper  of  the  lodgings  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be  and  that  he  had  ascertained  that  Grayle  had  been 
absent  for  two  successive  evenings  from  his  college  and  was 
flagrantly  neglecting  his  studies.  At  all  events,  if  Campion 
wanted  to  find  his  peccant  daughter  in  Oxford  there  she 
undoubtedly  was,  and  if  he  took  Stranham’s  advice  he 
would  go  thither  at  once  and  get  her  away,  out  of  further 
mischief. 


IV 

One  morning,  the  baronet,  looking  a  little  grey  and 
careworn,  but  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  came  down  to 
breakfast  at  Long  End.  He  took  up  three  or  four  letters, 
read  one  with  grave  attention  and  then  rang  the  bell. 

Bemmet  appeared  with  coffee  and  toast,  doing  his  best  to 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  his  hand  shook  and 
after  a  few  perfunctory  movements  he  burst  forth  : 

“  Beg  pardon,  Sir  Hugh,  Miss  Joan  came  home  last  night.” 

His  master  started. 

“  Oh  ?  When  ?  ” 

“  Just  after  midnight,  sir.  She  begged  particularly  that 
you  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  Came  in  a  car,  sir. 

“  Does  her  ladyship  know  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  sir.  Jalland  says  her  ladyship  is  not  quite 
so  well  this  morning  and  is  not  coming  down  to  breakfast,” 

“Ah!  And  Miss  Cynthia  ?  ”  tt 

“  She  hasn't  come  back  from  her  ride  yet,  Sir  Hugh.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  Miss  Joan  has  asked  to 
have  breakfast  in  her  room.” 

“  Very  well,  Bemmet.  You  are  quite  sure  nobody  knows 
Miss  Joan  is  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  sir.  I  let  her  in  myself.” 

Sir  Hugh  poured  out  his  coffee,  helped  himself  to  toast. 
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and  unfolded  the  newspaper.  But  try  as  he  would,  he  couldn’t 
fix  his  attention.  Even  the  headlines  summarising  the  latest 
doings  of  the  militant  Suffragettes  failed  to  convey  any  mean¬ 
ing  to  him.  Joan,  his  errant  daughter — home  again,  back 
in  this  house.  Did  the  police  suspect  ?  Perhaps  they  had 
traced  her  here. 

With  all  his  aplomb,  breakfast  this  morning  became  a 
quite  impossible  meal,  and  hearing  Cynthia’s  voice  in  the 
hall,  Campion  passed  noiselessly  out  of  the  morning  room 
into  his  study  and  ascended  the  staircase.  He  stopped 
before  his  daughter’s  door,  and  knocked  gently. 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  heard  her  ask  within.  “  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  May  I  come  in,  Joan  ?  ” 

The  key  was  turned,  the  door  was  opened  and  Joan  appeared, 
not  in  her  night  clothes  or  dressing  robe  as  he  expected,  but 
fully  accoutred,  even  to  a  velour  hat. 

“  °h  !  how  are  you,  pater  ?  ”  She  greeted  him  in  offhand 
fashion,  but  he  was  not  deceived.  “  Come  in.” 

He  fancied  her  changed,  thinner,  colourless,  but  her 
m?,ve,ments  and  manner  were  as  jaunty  as  ever. 

‘‘I’m  awfully  sorry,  pater,”  she  began,  with  a  deprecating 
gesture.  But  please,  please,  don’t  ask  me  to  talk  about 
what’s  happened.  Promise  me,  vou  won’t.  I  can’t  stick  it 
and  I  daresay  you  can’t  either.  “  The  thing  had  to  be  done 
and  that  s  all  there  is  about  it.” 

He  sat  down  quietly,  almost  shyly,  pulling  at  his  moustache. 

„  You  know,  Joan,  your  mother’s  taking  this  hard.” 

[Naturally,  said  Joan,  her  lip  curling.  "  I  expect  she’d 
hardly  understand.  But  whatever  I  have  done,  however 
1  ve  behaved,  pater,  please  recognise  there  is  another  side  ” 
She  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  detached  it  from  its 

Sethis1”0  heW  *  °Ut  t0  him'  "  1  Wish  yoU’d  Please 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 


”  Only  a  letter  from  Lady  Merinder.” 

He  put  it  aside,  patiently.  “Thank  you,  dear.  I  don’t 
wish  to  read  it.”  What,  he  thought,  could  anyone  expect 

Lady  Merinder  ?SUffraglSt  and  revolull°nary  of  the  stamp  of 


”  I  just  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  vou 
about — about  what  is  to  be  done.”  ^ 

Oh,  very  well,”  said  Joan,  sullenly,  returning  the  letter 
to  her  pocket.  “  I’m  listening.”  y  turning  xne  letter 
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“  You  know  there’s  a  warrant  out  for  your  arrest  and  that 
Long  End  has  been  watched  for  days.” 

"  Yes,  I  expected  that.” 

"  So  you  see  it’s  madness  for  you  to  stay  at  home. 
Somebody  or  other  may  already  have  got  wind  of  your  return 
and  given  information  to  the  police.  I  suppose,  Joan,” 
he  went  on,  “  you  don’t  care  to  tell  me  where  you’ve  been 
these  past  five  days  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  she  replied  cautiously,  ”  various  places. 

”  The  Stranhams’  ?  ” 

“  The  Stranhams’  !  But  I  telephoned  the  Stranhams  again 

the  day  before  yesterday — Tuesday — and  they  assured 

^  _  >> 

me - 

‘‘  Look  here,  pater,  what  does  it  matter  ?  I’ve  been  safe 
with  friends,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.”  She  spoke  rapidly, 
with  altered  colour.  ”  Don’t  go  worrying  about  me,  please.” 

“  I’m  your  father,  dear.  You’re  only  nineteen.  What 
it  is  you  wish  to  do  now  ? 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  there’s  only  one  thing— to  go  abroad  for  a 
time — unless  you  wish  to  see  me  in  Holloway.  If  they  do 
arrest  me,  of  course,  I  shall  hunger-strike.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  ejaculated  Campion,  as  if  someone  had  prodded 
him  in  the  midrib. 

"  But  they  may  not  wish  to  arrest  me.  According  to 
last  night’s  papers  they’ve  issued  warrants  against  Mrs. 
Longhurst  and  Maud  Capen,  and  perhaps  they  won’t 
bother  about  me.” 

Sir  Hugh  sat  very  still.  He  leaned  over  and  took  his 
daughter’s  hand  in  his. 

“  Joan — Joan,  dear, — what  possessed  you  to  do  this 
monstrous  thing  ?  ” 

She  flared  up  instantly. 

“  Hopeless— hopeless  !  ”  she  declaimed  “No  use  trying 
to  explain— to  excuse  myself  for  doing  what  many  people  in 
England — not  women  and  not  cranks— think  is  an  act  of 
courage  and  righteousness.  In  any  case,  I  acted  by  orders. 
People  I  respect  and  admire  like— Mrs.  Longhurst— approve 
of  what  I  did,  or  helped  to  do,  in  sending  up  one  of  old  Heriton's 
houses  in  smoke,  as  a  warning  to  him  and  others.  I’m  sorry, 
pater,  if  my  coming  home  like  this  upsets  the  family.  You  d 
better  disown  me  now  ;  turn  me  out  and  have  done  with  it. 
I  was  born  to  disgrace  you.  I  wouldn’t  have  come  at  all, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  some  of  my  clothes  and  things. 
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At  this  outburst  Campion  stood  up  with  a  sudden  smile 
on  his  face. 

“  Don't  talk  rubbish,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  I’m  going 
to  desert  you  ?  Whatever  you’ve  done,  is  done.  We’ve 
got  to  face  the  music — all  of  us.  We’ll  stand  by  you,  never 
fear.  I’d  better  go  now  and  tell  your  mother  you’re  here.” 

Joan  looked  at  him  and  never  moved  a  muscle.  But  when 
her  father  had  left  the  room  she  flung  herself  down  on  the 
bed,  face  downwards,  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

”  Beast !  beast !  beast !  ”  she  ejaculated  in  fury.  "  Joan 
Campion,  what  a  beast  you  are  !  ”  But  the  pillows  stifled 
the  sound. 

She  had  not  slept  all  night  ;  she  was  so  exhausted  now  that 
as  she  lay  there,  meditating  on  her  selfishness  towards  her 
father,  almost  without  realising  it  sleep  stole  upon  her. 

Downstairs  Campion  revolved  carefully  a  plan  to  get  Joan 
quietly  out  of  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  before 
any  of  the  servants  except  Bemmet  and  Lady  Campion's 
maid,  were  aware  of  her  presence  in  it. 

It  was  unlucky  that  he  was  obliged  that  morning  to  meet 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  unfortunate  Western  Alliance  at  the 
local  solicitor’s  office  in  Five  Elms  ;  the  probability  was  that 
the  interview  would  be  a  fateful  and  protracted  one.  His  plan 
was  to  take  Bemmet  and  engage  a  taxicab  at  the  Five  Elms 
Station  to  carry  the  butler  back  by  an  unfrequented  road 
to  a  certain  cottage  occupied  by  an  old  couple,  pensioners  of 
Lady  Campion.  Thither  in  the  meantime  his  daughter  Joan 
and  his  wife  s  maid,  eluding  scrutiny,  would  make  their  way. 
They  would  then  be  driven  to  Tonbridge  Station,  catch  the 
2.10  to  Dover  and  cross  safely  by  the  afternoon  boat  to 
Boulogne. 

Campion  was  charmed  by  the  subtlety  of  his  plan.  Never 
in  his  life  had  he  devised  anything  so  subtle.  Having  seen 
both  Bemmet  and  Jalland,  he  crept  quietly  upstairs  and 
entered  his  daughter’s  room  to  find  her  motionless  on  the 
bed  He  glanced  at  her  tear-stained  face  ;  the  sound  of  her 
regular  breathing  told  him  that  she  was  asleep.  Poor  child  : 
he  would  not  awaken  her.  She  could  sleep  for  another  hour 
safely,  with  Jalland  at  hand.  There  was  no  hurry 

He  was  on  the  point  of  tiptoeing  out  of  the  room  when 
noticing  Joan  s  wnting-desk,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
leave  a  note  for  Joan  that  she  would  see  when  she  awoke 
bo  he  sat  down  and  wrote  : 
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“  My  Dear  Child, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  for  Five  Elms,  but  you 
look  so  worn  out  I  will  not  disturb  you.  In  half  an 
hour  Jalland  will  awaken  you.  You  are  to  go  with  her 
to  Bemmet’s  cottage,  where  I  hope  a  motor-car  will  be 
waiting.  As  I  may  not  see  you  before  you  go,  this  is 
to  wish  you  luck  and  to  hope  that  you  may  safely  reach 
Boulogne.  Remain  there  quietly  for  a  few  weeks  until 
the  danger  is  past.  Jalland  will  be  provided  with 
sufficient  money.  Wire  us  when  you  arrive.  God 
bless  you,  my  child.  With  love  from, 

“  Your  affectionate  Father, 

“  H.C.” 

Having  written  it,  he  raised  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper 
to  blot  the  note.  As  he  did  so  a  letter  in  Joan’s  hand¬ 
writing  was  disclosed.  The  opening  words,  “  Dearest 
Ralph,”  gave  him  a  shock.  He  had  tried  to  keep  Stranham’s 
disclosure — his  innuendo — out  of  his  mind  :  but  it  was  there 
and  it  rankled.  "  Dearest  Ralph.”  Ralph  Grayle ! 
Dashed  young  cad  !  Before  Campion  realised  what  he  was 
doing,  he  was  reading  it.  He  read  it  to  the  end. 

Campion  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before  in  his  whole 
life.  Letters  addressed  to  others  were  sacred  :  but  his  mind 
was  just  then  full  of  the  idea  that  he  had  neglected  his 
duty  towards  his  daughter — that  he  and  her  mother  had  been 
far  too  indulgent.  He  was  alarmed  at  Joan’s  intimacy  with 
this  Ralph  Grayle.  He  had  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
Grayle’s  very  irregular  conduct  in  coming  to  see  his  daughter 
at  Long  End  that  Sunday  morning  when  the  family  were 
away  at  divine  service. 

He  read  the  letter  :  it  scared  him.  It  was  a  most  equivocal 
— a  most  regrettable  letter.  It  showed  him  that  young 
Stranham  was  right  after  all.  He  hoped  and  prayed  Joan 
would  never  see  Grayle  again. 

"Dearest  Ralph”  — it  ran:  "I  got  home 
late  last  night,  running  the  gauntlet  safely,  and 
found  everyone  asleep  or  at  least  in  bed.  However,  I 
roused  old  Bemmet,  who  let  me  in — quite  the  lamb.  I 
think  he  shed  a  tear  or  two.  I  simply  haven’t  the 
vaguest  idea  how  long  I  will  be  able  to  stay  under  the 
paternal  roof,  because  I  gather  that  the  place  is  watched 
by  Scotland  Yard.  I  rather  think  I  shall  get  over  to 
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Mme.  Semard,  our  old  French  governess,  who  is  now  at 
Wimereux. 

"  Whatever  happens,  I  want  you  to  know,  my  friend, 
that  those  three  days  at  Oxford  were  the  most  deliriously 
happy  of  my  life.  I  don’t  want  to  spoil  them.  I  regret 
nothing. 

"  Above  all,  I  want  you  to  put  out  of  your  mind  any 
silly  idea  of  obligation  to  me.  If  anything,  the  obli¬ 
gation’s  all  the  other  way.  You’ve  absolutely  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with.  I  flung  myself  at  your  head- 
well,  you  couldn’t  help  yourself.  I  realise  I’m  quite  a 
shameless  person.  Anyhow,  please  understand  once 
more  there  is  no  sort  of  engagement  between  us  and 
never  can  be  as  long  as  I  hold  the  views  I  do,  about 
marriage.  Whatever  happens  I  mean  to.  .  . 

He  put  the  letter  carefully  back  under  the  blotting-paper. 

V 

When  Joan  woke,  it  was  with  a  start.  She  saw  her  mother 
standing  beside  her  bed,  regarding  her  anxiously — timidly. 

"  Hullo,  mater,  is  that  you  ?  What  time  is  it  ?  ” 

She  could  see  that  her  mother  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down,  but  had  steeled  herself  for  the  painful  interview.  Lady 
Campion  told  her  daughter  briefly  Sir  Hugh's  plan  ;  Jalland 
was  waiting  dressed  and  with  a  packed  dressing  bag  at  the 
door. 

“  Your  father  has  left  this  note  for  you,  Joan.  I  pray 
God  all  will  come  right.  Oh  !  how  terrible  it  would  be— how 

terrible,  if  you  should  be - ”  The  words  stuck  in  her 

throat.  “  Jalland  has  my  dressing-bag.  You  must  not 
be  burdened  with  heavy  luggage.  The  servants  are  out  of 
the  way.  Go  out  by  the  morning  room  on  to  the  lawn  and 
through  the  pergola  to  the  little  lane.  Good-bye.  God 
bless  and  protect  you,  my  poor,  unhappy  daughter.”  The 
tears^  were  streaming  down  Lady  Campion’s  face,  wetting 
Joan’s  lips  as  she  lightly  brushed  her  mother’s  cheek. 

The  instant  her  mother  left  the  room  Joan  darted  im¬ 
patiently  to  the  writing-table  and  lifted  the  blotter.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  she  drew  forth  the  letter  she  had  been  waiting 
at  the  moment  her  father  had  knocked  at  the  door. 

Re-reading  it  she  added  a  few  concluding  words  and 
thrust  it  into  an  envelope.  This  she  addressed  to  ”  Ralph 
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Grayle,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,”  and  fastened  down 
the  flap. 

There  was  a  voice  at  the  door.  "  Are  you  ready,  Miss 
Joan  ?  ” 

“  Come  in,  Jalland.  I’m  quite  ready.” 

They  went  out  circumspectly,  skirting  the  rear  lawn  and 
along  the  hedgerow.  Apparently  no  one  saw  them :  Sir 
Hugh’s  plan  worked  perfectly  and  that  evening  Joan  Campion 
and  her  companion  were  safely  out  of  the  way  of  the  English 
police  at  a  quiet  little  hotel  in  Boulogne. 

“  She’s  'opped  it,”  said  the  plain-clothes  detective  that 
evening  to  the  Braxted  constable,  “  and  between  you  an' 
me  I  don’t  think  ‘  the  Yard  ’  'ill  be  sorry.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


It  so  happened  that  upon  the  very  day  upon  which  Joan 
Campion  went  to  Boulogne  yet  another  fugitive  crossed  the 
Channel— a  fugitive  of  a  different-sort.  This  was  the  default¬ 
ing  Everard  Croxall,  of  the  baronet’s  firm  of  solicitors,  who  were 
entrusted  with  his  financial  affairs.  In  consequence  of  this 
gentleman’s  behaviour,  Croxall,  Payne  and  Croxall  were  forced 
to  file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  and  together  with  a  good  many 
other  of  their  clients,  large  and  small,  Hugh  Campion  suffered 
the  loss  of  any  moneys  actually  remaining  in  their  hands. 

Campion  surprised  even  his  most  intimate  friends  by  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  met  this  further  crushing  blow. 

"  I  don't  believe  Campion  quite  realises  what  has  happened,” 
said  his  friend,  Sir  Nevill  Chaytor.  “  It  was  bad  enough  for 
that  young  daughter  of  his  to  turn  Suffragette  and  burn  down 
Pondover.  I’m  told  Campion  wrote  to  Heriton  to  say  that  if 
there  was  any  deficit  between  the  insurance  money  and  cost  of 
rebuilding,  he  intended  to  make  it  good.  Rather  assuring  that, 
under  the  circumstances.  However,  Heriton  said  he  wouldn’t 
accept  a  penny.  Said  he  didn’t  hold  Campion  in  the  slightest 
degree  responsible,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  poor 
Campion  was  booked  for  ruin  anyway.  I  never  heard  of  a 
worse  case  of  luck.  He'ill  have  to  leave  Long  End.” 

Campion,  smitten  by  disaster,  was  yet  not  wholly  rumed. 
By  disposing  of  every  available  asset,  by  the  sale  of  his 
pictures  and  the  bulk  of  his  furniture  and  effects  he  might 
still  be  master  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds.  This  meant 
an  income  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Cynthia  and 
Joan  had  a  hundred  of  their  own.  On  this  income  they 
could  all  j ust  manage  to  exist  in  genteel  penury  abroad. 

Abroad  .  He  shrank  from  a  mental  picture  of  them  all  in 

anffh?/'  r  Bnlta?y’  0r  in  Switzerland,  or  Germany,  eking 
out  the  drab,  genteel  existence  of  aristocratic  English  exiles* 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  English  chaplain,  theConsul  and 

3°2?  °r,UnfortUna]te  ^How-exiles,  while  he  grew  old 
and  shaky,  to  be  pointed  out  as  old  Sir  Hugh  Campion 
of  Campion  Magna,  a  miserable  failure  whose  ancestors  had 
been  gr eat  landowners  in  the  West  Country  for  centuries 
but  who  had  come  down  in  the  world  •  centunes. 

fif ? umight  ST  0ld’  but  at  Prese”t  he  was  barely 
fifty  and  he  felt  a  good  ten  years  younger.  He  was  active 
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and  healthy  and  might  reasonably  count  on  another  quarter 
of  a  century.  Why  then  shouldn’t  he  do  something  ?  Ho 
had  always  felt  that  he  could  have  done  something,  if  he  had 
been  free — or  if  there  had  been  the  need.  The  trouble  was 
he  had  always  been  surrounded  by  custom  and  system, 
rules  and  formality.  Now  that  all  these  props  and  impedi¬ 
ments  had  been  cut  away,  why  shouldn’t  he  take  off  his 
coat  like  any  other  man  in  like  situation  and  do  something  ? 
Did  he  really  mean  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  loafing  about 
some  cheap  Continental  watering-place  ?  He  turned  away 
from  the  idea  as  something  unpleasant  and  ignoble. 

Abroad !  What  was  to  become  of  his  family  on  the 
Continent  ?  He  had  already  withdrawn  his  son’s  name  from 
Eton,  because  he  could  not  now  afford  the  fees.  He  bitterly 
regretted  t  o  v  that  he  had  not  put  the  boy  into  the  Navy 
when  he  had  the  chance.  It  was  now  too  late.  But  Nigel 
had  to  be  educated  and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  like  the  idea  of  his 
growing  up  in  a  foreign  country.  Besides,  the  difficulty  of 
employing  a  good  tutor  was  considerable.  After  all  he  must 
not  forget  that  Nigel  was  heir  to  the  baronetcy  and  the 
family  fortunes  might  somehow  be  retrieved. 

Cynthia  and  Joan.  Well,  Cynthia  was  a  good,  quiet  girl — 
she  would  be  happy  anywhere.  But  Joan — Joan  must  stay 
out  of  England.  Campion’s  honest  face  flushed,  his  eyes  took 
on  a  steely  flash  and  his  lips  tightened  when  he  thought  of 
Joan’s  letter  to  young  Grayle — Dear,  dear,  what  a  dreadful, 
letter  for  a  young  girl  to  write  ! 

Campion,  it  may  be  said  here,  was  far  from  realising  the 
full  implications  of  that  letter.  He  had  scanned  it  hastily  :  he 
was  disturbed  at  the  intimacy  it  revealed,  but  he  was  so  simple, 
high-principled,  perhaps  so  stupid  himself  that  he  never  read 
into  it  what  anyone  else — what  even  Lady  Campion — might 
have  assumed.  He  had  seen  something  of  the  manners  of  the 
young  women  of  the  day  and  he  knew  the  licence  of  speech  and 
conduct  they  allowed  themselves.  He  had  heard  Joan  speak 
about  marriage  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms.  She  would 
"  never  become  the  slave  or  chattel  of  any  man,”  and  so  forth. 
"  Please  understand  there  is  no  sort  of  engagement  between 
us.”  What  had  happened  was  probably  this  :  Joan,  after  her 
outrageous  escapade,  found  herself  a  fugitive  in  Oxford,  and  had 
there  ran  across  Grayle,  who  had  assisted  in  her  concealment. 
This  had  thrown  them  rather  dangerously  together. 

Whatever  Joan  was,  she  wasn’t  weak  and  sentimental- 
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She  was  hard  as  nails — strong-minded,  in  fact — desperately 
keen  on  a  "  career.”  The  whole  trouble  had  been  caused 
by  her  getting  into  that  suffragist  set.  If  Campion  could 
■only  keep  her  away  from  it  all,  if  he  could  only  give  her  new 
interests,  she'd  be  all  right  yet,  in  spite  of  this  tragic  mess. 

He  must  keep  her  out  of  England. 

And  then  one  day  at  the  little  railway  junction  of  Manton 
Green  his  eye  caught  a  flaming  red  and  yellow  poster.  It  said  : 

CANADA,  THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

WHY  NOT  OWN  YOUR  OWN 
FARM  OR  ORCHARD 

AND  GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN  A  CHANCE  ? 

Next  to  it  was  another  : 

ARE  YOU  A  WORKER  ? 

HAVE  YOU  SMALL  CAPITAL  ? 

NEW  ZEALAND  OFFERS  YOU  A  CHANCE 
IN  LIFE. 

At  Cannon  Street  he  noticed  another  which  said  : 

CANADA,  THE  LAND  OF  PLENTY. 

And  still  another  caught  his  eye  in  the  Strand  : 

AUSTRALIA,  THE  LAND  OF  HOPE. 

Thereafter  for  days,  wherever  he  turned,  announcements 
appeals,  placards  and  posters  confronted  him  which  he  had 
never  noticed  before.  In  the  Times  and  Morning  Post,  in 
the  Field  and  Land  and  Water  and  Country  Life  he  was  made 
to  realise  that  the  British  Empire  was  conducting  a  huge 
propaganda  to  induce  Englishmen  (those  with  capital 
preferred)  to  take  up  land  and  settle  overseas.  * 

There  it  was,  Hope,  Opportunity,  Plenty— What  more  did 
he  want  ?  Why  should  they  not  all  go  out  to  one  of  the 
Colonies — and  try  the  life  for  a  time  ? 

That’s  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Campion  to  himself  ”  We'll 
go  out  to  one  of  the  Colonies.” 

He  would  go  over  and  talk  it  over  with  his  friend  Chaytor. 

II 

Fruit  farming,  that  was  the  idea.  You  bought  a  young 
apple,  plum,  or  peach  orchard,  including  a  house  for  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds,  and  you  grew  fruit  and  sold  it  to 
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exporters.  You  lived  a  healthy  life  in  a  perfect  climate. 
No  fogs,  cold,  or  damp.  No  appearances  to  keep  up — living 
was  cheap  and  there  were  few,  if  any  taxes.  Chaytor  had  a 
friend— a  peer— who  had  gone  out  to  Tasmania  and  had 
done  well.  As  thus  outlined  by  Sir  Nevil  Chaytor,  M.P.,  the 
whole  thing  sounded  most  attractive  to  Campion. 

Two  days  later,  Chaytor  penned  a  hurried  note  to  say 
that  British  Columbia  was  the  place  the  peer  he  had 
mentioned  had  gone  to,  not  New  Zealand,  or  wherever 
it  was  he  had  told  Campion.  He  enclosed  the  address  of  a 
man  named  Lunthorpe,  who  acted  as  agent  for  various  fruit¬ 
growing  properties  in  British  Columbia. 

Campion  set  off  without  delay  and  found  Lunthorpe 
occupying  an  office  on  the  fourth 'floor  of  a  big  building  in 
the  Strand.  Black  lettering  on  a  glass  door  announced, 
“  The  Penhaligon  (B.C.)  Fruit  Estate  Agency.” 

For  a  gentleman  bearing  such  a  name,  Mr.  Lunthorpe  was 
equipped  with  an  unnecessarily  Oriental  cast  of  features  :  he 
was  very  suave  and  courteous  and  confidently  informed 
Sir  Hugh  that  he  had  the  very  thing  he  sought."  A  paying 
orchard  in  British  Columbia  of  twenty  acres  could  be  had 
for  £3,000.  Lunthorpe  produced  maps  and  plans  and 
photographs,  besides  several  beautiful  illustrated  circulars 
issued  by  the  company,  which  greatly  impressed  his  visitor. 

But  the  baronet's  recent  experiences  had  made  him  more 
circumspect  and  he  took  another  old  friend  into  his  con¬ 
fidence,  who,  while  approving  of  Campion’s  intention  of 
leaving  England  temporarily,  gave  him  some  useful  advice. 

“  Don’t  actually  decide  on  anything,  my  dear  fellow,  until 
you’ve  seen  the  country  for  yourself.  Don’t  pay  over  a  farthing 
— don’t  sign  any  papers.  There  are  plenty  of  fruit  farms  to  be 
had  in  half  a  dozen  Colonies.  You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  losing 
anything  by  taking  time.  If  you'll  be  guided  by  my  advice,  go 
out  to  British  Columbia,  with  your  family.  It  is  a  splendid  trip 
and  you'll  enjoy  it.  Go  to  Vancouver  and  leave  your  family 
there  while  you  look  around.  I'll  give  you  the  address  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  real  estate  man  in  Vancouver,  who’ll  help  you. 
He’s  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  entirely  trustworthy.” 

Campion  resolved  to  take  this  friend’s  advice.  He  would 
travel  out  to  British  Columbia  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  and 
spy  out  the  land. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Lady 
Campion,  Cynthia  and  Nigel  went  to  Wimereux,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  where  the  fugitive  Joan  was 
staying,  leaving  Sir  Hugh  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for 
the  forthcoming  journey  to  Canada. 

It  was  settled  that  the  two  servants,  Bemmet  and  Jalland, 
who  had  pleaded  to  remain  with  the  family,  should  follow 
by  a  later  steamer,  with  what  furniture  and  effects  as  the 
Campions  would  find  indispensable  in  their  new  home  overseas. 

What  gratified,  as  well  as  surprised,  Campion,  was  the  way 
Joan  took  the  whole  project  of  emigration.  He  had  expected 
resistance,  a  scene,  when  the  disclosure  was  made.  But  no, 
Joan  had  become  suddenly  amenable.  It  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  her,  she  said,  where  she  went,  since  England 
was  closed  to  her.  She  didn’t  particularly  relish  Holloway  as 
a  place  of  residence,  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss  they  were  making 
about  it  and  the  useful  reclame  it  was  giving  to  some  people. 

Ill 

She  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Wimereux  before  an 
abhorrent  shadow  suddenly  enveloped  her. 

Joan  spoke  with  a  carelessness  and  bravado  she  did  not  feel. 
At  first  the  mere  suspicion  of  her  plight  had  stunned  her. 
What  a  fool !  God,  what  an  incredible  simpleton  she  had 
been  !  She  who  had  prided  herself  on  her  sophistication  ! 

It  was  all  very  well  to  take  such  a  thing  lightly — as  some 
girls  did — to  say  that  you  could  certainly  extricate  yourself 
from  consequences.  She  had  tried  and — failed.  She  was  not 
so  sophisticated  as  she  thought ;  and  to  make  it  worse,  she  was 
without  intimate  friends,  in  a  foreign  land.  If  only  she  could 
have  unbosomed  herself  to  Catherine  Blaine  !  Catherine  was  a 
trained  nurse,  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
who  had  taken  part  with  her  in  the  Pondover  burning.  She  had 
forthwith  disappeared,  in  a  panic,  but  whither  Joan  hadn’t  the 
leastidea.  She  could  have  trusted  Catherine.  If  sheonly  knew 
her  whereabouts  she  would  write  to  her  and  beg  her  to  come 
to  her.  But  she  suspected  Catherine  had  gone  to  America. 

There  was  an  English  female  physician  in  Boulogne,  and 
Joan  had  called  upon  her. 

“  I  m  sorry,”  this  woman  had  said,  “  but  I’m  afraid  in  your 
case  nothing  will  helpyou  but  an  operation,  and  that  iscontrary 
to  my  principles.  Why  not  go  through  with  it  ?  Personally. 
I  see  nothing  for  a  girl  to  be  ashamed  of  in  having  a  child.” 

But  my  parents,  my  family,”  stammered  Joan,  very  pale. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  It  would  kill  my  mother.” 
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“  It’s  a  pity  you  didn’t  take  proper  measures  before.  Can’t 
you  go  away  somewhere  ?  Have  you  no  one  you  can 
confide  in  ?  Anyway,  you  have  a  couple  of  months  safety 
from  discovery.” 

IV 

In  the  depths  of  her  misery,  while  Joan  feverishly  revolved 
plan  after  plan  of  escape,  even  contemplating  suicide,  she 
received  at  last  a  letter  from  Catherine  Blaine.  It  was  dated 
from  Toronto,  Canada. 

“It  was  the  biggest  stroke  of  luck,”  Catherine  wrote, 

"  my  finding  the  young  Canadian,  Ur.  Widness,  here.  We 
were  always  great  friends  at  Bart.’s.  He  was  just  the  same, 
friendly  and  helpful,  although  he  had  never  had  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  my  suffrage  opinions.  He  had  seen  my  name  in 
an  English  newspaper  and  wondered  if  the  criminal  they 
described  could  possibly  be  the  same  pathetic  probationer  who 
had  once  fainted  in  his  arms  in  the  operating  theatre.  Then 
they  published  my  picture  and  he  knew.  All  the  same,  he 
declares  he  wasn’t  shocked  a  little  bit. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Joan,  my  dear,  people  can  say  what  they  like,  but  this 
is  the  country  for  me.  Toronto  suits  me  down  to  the  ground 
and  I’m  going  to  settle  down  here  if  I  can.  They  ve  taken 
me  on  at  the  hospital.  1  he  pay  and  standard  of  living  ai  e 
ever  so  much  higher  than  at  home  and  there  is  a  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  wholesomeness  about  everything  which  is  a  tonic 
for  my  nerves.  Don’t  say  I  m  a  traitor  to  the  Cause.  I  ve 
had  a  harder  time  than  you  in  life,  and  I  m  years  ana 
years  older.  Another  thing  is,  I  vi  not  a  rich  baronet  s 
daughter,  and  I’ve  got  an  aged  mother  to  help.  I  arrived 
in  this  city  with  only  eight  dollars  in  my  purse.  After  all  I 
had  done,  the  Executive  Council  only  allowed  me  £20 
to  clear  out  of  the  country.  Shabby,  I  call  it,  considering 
the  funds  that  flow  into  their  coffers.  Do  write  me  all  your 
news.  I  am  dying  to  know  what  has  happened  to  you.  They- 
did  pass  you  up  a  few  bouquets,  in  the  press,  didn  t  they  . 
I  wonder  how  your  people  took  it.  I  hope  you  haven  t 
ruined  your  stage  career.  For  heaven’s  sake,  lie  low,  Joan. 
Whatever  you  do,  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police, 
for  they'd  dearly  love  to  make  an  example  of  you 

As  Joan  read,  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  freedom  opened 
out  before  her.  Joan’s  notions  of  Canadian  geography  were 
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vague,  but  it  seemed  miraculous  that  the  one  woman 
whom  she  felt  could  help  her  had  gone  to  the  very  country 
whither  she  and  her  family  were  bound.  Once 'in  touch 
again  with  Catherine  Blaine,  she  wrould  somehow  contrive 
to  save  herself  from  a  horrible  situation. 

The  letter  reanimated  Joan.  Instantly  she  began  to  scheme 
for  her  own  salvation.  The  moment  she  knew  that  Sir  Hugh 
had  actually  booked  passages  she  wrote  Catherine.  She  told 
her  that  she  was  sailing  for  Canada  in  September  on  the 
Pausania.  Hinting  at  difficulties,  she  could  not  at  the 
moment  divulge  she  begged  her  friend  to  write  her  a  letter 
she  could  show  her  father,  inviting  her  to  stay  with  her  in 
.Toronto.  Once  there  with  Catherine  Blaine,  with  money 
in  her  pocket  and  her  people  off  in  British  Columbia,  she 
would  contrive  to  evade  disclosure  and  ruin. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Joan  that  during  all  the  period  of 
mental  anguish  which  she  suffered,  her  mind  constantly 
rejected  the  thought  of  marriage  with  Ralph  Grayle  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  her  trouble.  Yet  she  had  had  more  than  one 
letter  from  Ralph.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that  she  had  only 
to  let  fall  a  single  word  as  to  her  condition  and  Ralph  would 
have  done  the  honourable  thing — the  thing  expected  of  him 
by  members  of  his  class,  exacted  of  him  by  his  code. 

But  Joan  was  proud  to  perversity.  She  had  said  she  did 
not  believe  in  marriage,  and  she  would  have  died  before 
abasing  herself  before  Grayle  and  asking  him  to  marry  her. 
I  he  blame  had  not  really  been  his.  She  recognised  also  that 
what  she  had  felt  for  him  was  not  love  at  all,  but  a  passing 
tempest  of  infatuation.  And  now  it  had  been  followed  by 
violent  reaction.  She  would  never,  never,  never — marry 
Grayle.  She  marvelled  that  she  could  ever  have  been  drawn 
toa  mediocrity  of  that  sort.  She  analysed  Grayle’s  character 
ruthlessly,  and  decided  that  commonplace,  weak  and 
vacillating.  The  very  thought  of  him  repelled  her.  In  her 
future  career— whatever  it  was  going  to  be,  when  she  had 

fw^ated,  herse)f  from  her  present  predicament 
^  ^  cer^ain  that  Grayle  would  have  had  no  place 

Oh,  wras  it  not  intolerable  that  she  who  had  luxuriated  in  her 
independence,  in  her  knowledge,  her  freedom,  should  now’  be 
caught  in  the  oldest  and  vilest  snare  of  all.  Tust  as  if  she  had 
been  a  sloppy  little  scullery-maid  in  her  mother’s  kitchen  ! 


CHAPTER  IX 

i 

Emigrants  to  the  Land  of  Hope.  There  boarded  the 
Pausania  at  Southampton  a  mixed  concourse  of  humanity, 
collected  from  half  the  countries  of  Europe,  wrenched  from 
their  homes  and  native  surroundings,  victims  of  economic 
blunders  and  an  adverse  destiny.  Each  face  was  now 
radiant  with  hope.  Each  face  was  a  palimpsest  upon 
which  suffering  and  want  had  inscribed  their  story.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  looked  as  if  they  had  endured 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  The  Old  World  was  full  of 
riches,  which  had  not  been  for  them.  It  was  full  of  happiness  ; 
it  had  not  come  to  them.  They  were  emigrants,  abandoning 
the  old  for  the  new,  the  tried  for  the  untried,  the  familiar  for 
the  strange.  They  were  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  Land  of  Hope. 

Sir  Hugh  Campion  was  also  an  emigrant  bound  for  a  new 
land.  But  he  was  not  like  these  ;  his  had  not  been  a  life  of 
struggle  and  suffering.  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and  social 
position,  who  could  still  command  what  these  people  would 
regard  as  great  wealth.  But  he  had  nevertheless  slipped 
down  the  ladder  and  he  might  slip  further.  It  was  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  inevitable  damage  to  his  pride,  that  he,  already, 
homeless  in  the  land  of  his  English  ancestors  was  going  out  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  country.  It  couldn’t  be  helped  ; 
one  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  was  rough  on  Nigel,  who  might  have  looked  forward 
to  a  better  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  the 
very  thing  for  the  boy.  A  friend  had  told  him  there  was  a 
good  school  in  Victoria,  and  had  mentioned  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  done  uncommonly  well— had  won  a 
scholarship  and  gone  on  to  a  University.  It  was  not  as  if 
great  things  were  to  be  expected  from  Nigel  as  a  scholar. 
And  the  lad’s  constitution  was  far  from  robust.  He  would 
be  all  the  better  for  the  change. 

Campion,  busy  with  his  thoughts,  paced  the  Pausania’s 
deck.  His  wife  and  Cynthia  were  playing  bridge  in  the 
saloon.  Nigel  was  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
shovel-board  by  a  small  boy  of  his  own  age.  Suddenly  Sir 
Hugh  perceived  Joan,  who  had  hitherto  kept  to  her  cabin, 
emerging  in  a  long,  thick  coat,  carrying  steamer  rugs,  from  a 
companion-way.  She  was  pale  and  her  brows  knitted  a 
little  when  she  saw  him  coming  quickly  towards  her. 
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"  Well  done  !  ”  he  said,  cheerily.  “  I’m  glad  you’ve  come 
up  at  last,  my  dear.  You’ll  find  it  far  better  on  deck.” 

He  assisted  her  to  a  chair  and  tucked  a  rug  about  her. 

It  was  queer  about  Joan.  She  who  had  always  been  a 
good  sailor  spent  so  much  time  in  her  cabin  and  had  never 
had  an  appetite.  Cynthia,  who  was  a  bad  sailor,  had  been 
up  and  about  the  second  day.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  she 
resented  companionship — seemed  always  glad  to  be  left 
alone.  It  made  Campion  and  his  wife  unhappy  to  see  the 
brooding  sullenness  in  her  eyes. 

Well,  perhaps  it  wasn’t  any  wonder.  She  had  had  to  give 
up  her  stage  aspirations  for  the  time  being.  And  it  was  just 
possible  she  was  touched  with  remorse.  It  was  certain  she 
had  got  mixed  up  in  a  bad  set.  She  had  always  been  a  wild, 
passionate,  reckless  girl — a  sad  trial  to  her  "mother.  But 
he  had  got  her  away  now— she  would  mix  with  sensible, 
practical  people,  outgrow  her  wildness.  Even  if  she  went 
on  the  stage  he  did  not  doubt  she  would  soon  marry  and 
settle  down. 

Pacing  the  deck,  he  passed  and  repassed  his  daughter. 
Her  eyes  were  closed  ;  apparently  she  slept. 

II 

One  man  on  board  fascinated  the  Campions :  it  was  the 
Captain. 

“  Cynthia,”  Nigel  Campion  whispered  to  his  sister  in  the 
dining  saloon  of  the  Pausania,  “  don’t  you  think  the  Captain 
is  awfully  like  Mr.  Shottery.” 

“  Sh-h,  Nigel.  What  an  idea  !  ” 

”  But  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

Cynthia  stole  another  look  towards  the  head  of  the  table 
and  was  bound  to  admit  what  was  indeed  undeniable.  The 
master  of  the  Pausania  and  the  humble  linen  draper  of 
Braxted  village  might  have  been  twins.  The  former  might 
not  have  been  flattered  to  be  informed  of  the  likeness,  but 
Ihere  it  was.  The  Campions  could  not  fail  to  remark  it. 

To  both  sailor  and  the  salesman  the  phrase  of  Suetonius 
describing  Horace  was  applicable— brevis  et  obesus.  Both  were 
pop-eyed,  low-browed  and  baldish,  their  ruddiness  in  the 
wrong  place,  with  podgy,  yet  retreating  chins. 

Outwardly,  the  resemblance  was  undeniable,  but  what  a 
gulf  separated  the  two  men  in  character— in  experience  ! 
Sailors  are  creatures  of  another  element,  and  even  though 
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they  sometimes  on  shore  look  like  landsmen,  wear  similar 
clothes,  they  are  not  to  be  measured  by  land  standards,  not 
to  be  compared  for  more  than  a  fleeting  moment  with  the 
tradesmen,  plumbers,  greengrocers,  railway  porters,  which 
Destiny  might  have  ordained  them  to  be  on  land.  Behind 
the  mastership  of  the  smallest  ocean-going  ship  afloat,  there 
lies  an  accumulated  experience  of  labour,  of  danger,  of  tyranny, 
of  solitude,  of  hardship,  of  discomfort,  which  must  command 
our  respect.  The  master  of  the  smallest  cargo  boat  has 
achieved  a  special  place  in  the  universal  arrangement  and 
dispensation  of  things.  And  when  a  sailor  has  risen  to 
command  an  Atlantic  liner,  he  belongs  morally  to  another 

world.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Captain  Arliss,  heavy-witted  and  henpecked,  occupying  a 
little  semi-detached  villa  in  Southampton,  and  Captain  Arliss, 
R.N.V.R.,  master  of  the  Pausania,  were  two  different  persons, 
It  was  diverting  to  observe  the  latter  in  his  relations  with  the 
saloon  passengers.  Sometimes,  though  reluctantly,  and  in 
strict  fulfillment  of  his  ideas  of  what  the  captain  of  a  liner 
should  be,  he  was  studiously  facetious;  telling  stones  with 
a  heavy  conviction  of  their  humour  which  did  violence  to 
the  contrary  convictions  of  his  auditors.  He  mercilessly 

extorted  their  embarrassed  laughter. 

“  That  reminds  me,”  he  would  say,  his  blue  eyes  bulging, 
“  of  the  Scotchman  who  tried  to  buy  a  canvas-back-duck 
from  a  Virginia  bootlegger.”  Instantly  conversation  at  the 
table  became  hushed— for  was  not  the  Captain  going  to  tell  a 
story  ?  In  level  tones,  with  frequent  pauses,  so  that  the  lull 
richness  of  the  jest  could  be  savoured,  the  great  man  delivered 
himself  of  his  anecdote.  Towards  the  close,  if  his  glance 
satisfied  him  that  expectancy  was  at  its  height,  he  would 
pass  his  left  hand  over  his  drooping  moustache  as  if  to 
restrain  the  too  opulent  reservoir  of  merriment  beneath  from 
bursting  its  bounds,  and  finish  up  in  this  wise  : 

“  <No  siree,'  said  the  moonlighter.  No,  siree,  it  don  t  go 
down  with  me.  It  mought  fly  an’  then  again  it  moughtn  t. 
It  all  depends  upon  what  mountains  them  eggs  was  laid  . 

To  the  Campions,  Amencan  humour  was  generally 
incomprehensible— pointless,  but  they  observed  that  the 
Captain’s  anecdote  incited  guffaws  of  laughter,  and  they 
courteously  accorded  him  their  own.  Whereupon  the 
Captain’s  face  would  relax  into  a  swift,  unnatural  grin 1.  he 
would  make  a  hurried  bow,  murmuring  something  about 
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“  duty  before  pleasure,”  .and  abruptly  quit  the  scene.  Yet 
he  regarded  this  story-telling  as  a  duty — the  most  boring  he 
had  to  perform. 

His  appearances  in  the  saloon  were  always  accompanied 
by  an  indulgent  detachment  of  manner  suggestive  of  a 
benevolent  but  absent-minded  uncle  in  the  nursery 

“A  crude,  impossible  fellow !  ”  One  overheard  the 
11  reverence  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking  saloon  “  How  the 
deuce  did  he  ever  get  to  be  Captain  of  the  Pausania  ?  ”  The 
remark  betrayed  a  not  uncommon  ignorance.  There  are 
many  mysteries  of  the  sea,  and  not  the  least  to  landsmen  lies 
in  its  official  hierarchy.  But  Captain  Arliss  was  destined 
to  nil  a  special  niche  in  maritime  history. 


the^Potts''73'5  USUa^  odd  m*x^ure  °f  saloon  passengers  in 
to  India*1  Britlsh  Army  officers  were  on  their  way  overland 

There  was  Professor  Cheale,  of  Toronto  University  belatedly 
^urn.ln.g  t0  h1®  chair  of  political  economy ;  a  Government 
official  from  Ottawa  ;  a  wealthy  Ontario  exporter  of  ham 
and  bacon  ;  a  Western  grain  merchant  ;  and  an  engaging  and 

ZtlTS  Perr*aMrS-  MontS°m«-y  Slatt,  of  Toronto  who 
J  n-  d  ,,Ut'  the  surPnse  of  the  Campions,  to  be  a 
fashionable  milliner,  returning  from  Paris  with  next  spring’s 
models  m  her  trunks.  K  6 

'  They  had  to  listen  to  the  confidences  of  a  Lady  Peasmarsh 
who  was  going  out  on  a  visit  to  her  son  on  an  Alberta  ranch: 

My  son  simply  won  t  settle  down  in  one  spot  for  more 
than  two  years.  He  has  ranched  in  Rhodesia  and  Bechuana- 
land  in  Arizona  and  the  Argentine.  He  is  thirty-five  and  he 
won  t  marry  and  he  won’t  settle  down.  I’m  in  despair  I  adv 
Campion.  I  do  wish  he  d  make  up  his  mind,  He’s  always 
getting  into  trouble  and  sending  for  his  old  mother  So 
clever  so  restless,  so  imprudent  !  Only  ten  days  ago— 
only  three  days-I  had  a  cable  from  him  that  he’d  broken 

eiagT  '  hTS  Cf,t  thls  time-  and  wanted  me  to  come 
out  instantly.  I  wish  I  could  fetch  him  back  to  srwnri  ti 
winter  in  Monte  Carlo.”  to  spcnd  the 

inTtheysteeiaaS>m,Tw'  p°  main  i',tcr<■s,  ship  centred 
in  rne  steerage.  Ihe  Pausania  was  taking  out  Hpvp.t 

hundred  souls  dratvn  from  a  dozen  countries  of  Euro^  to 
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people  the  far  West.  A  young  man  with  “  Immigration 
Officer  ”  in  gold  letters  on  his  cap,  was  struck  by  the  very 
charming  and  aristocratic-looking  girl,  leaning  wide-eyed  over 
the  taffrail  while  the  welter  of  cosmopolitan  humanity 
disported  itself  over  the  lower  deck.  He  ventured  to  touch 
his  cap  and  remark  cheerfully  : 

“  Well,  miss,  what  do  you  think  of  ’em  ?  ” 

Cynthia  turned  to  him,  smiling. 

“  Are  they  all  going  out  upon  the  land  ?  ” 

"  Farming  ?  Well,  yes,  that’s  the  idea,  I  guess.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  they’re  mostly  city-bred.  We  can’t  always 
get  the  kind  we  want.  This  bunch  comes  out  of  the  slums 
of  Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Naples,  to 
say  nothing  of  London  and  Glasgow.  No-o,”  he  added, 
regarding  them  with  a  critical  eye.  “  I  wouldn’t  exactly 
call  ’em  a  husky  bunch  this  trip.” 

“  Those  children  over  there  seem  quite  healthy  and  lively.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  another  proposition.  The  kids  are  generally 
all  right.  So  are  those  Scandinavians.  But  these  are  only 
a  few.  And  wait  until  you  see  the  crowd  below — the  Eye- 
talians — and  more  Eyetalians — and  Polish  Jews  and  Syrians.” 

"  Could  I  see  them— in  the  steerage  ?  ”  asked  Cynthia, 
with  animation.  ”  I  should  love  to.” 

“  Sure,  miss,  I’ll  take  you  down  myself  with  pleasure. 
We’ll  go  after  the  doctor  has  done  his  rounds.” 

“  I  daresay  you’ll  think  me  very  ignorant,”  pursued 
Cynthia,  ”  but  how  is  it  you  gather  them  all  together? 
How  is  it  all  these  foreigners  happen  to  be  sailing  from 
England  ?  ” 

The  official  laughed. 

“It’s  mighty  little  of  England  they  ever  see,  he  replied. 
"  They  all  come  overland  from  Hull,  where  they  are  landed 
from  Hamburg.  You  see,  the  Government  has  agents  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  these  fellows  get  five  dollars  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  they  can  round  up  fci 
Canada.  It’s  a  mighty  exciting  sort  o'  game,  these  days. 
Keen  competition.  Sometimes,  they’ll  play  for  a  whole 
village  in  Europe  or  a  whole  street  and  land  practically  the 
whole  crowd  into  our  net.  You  see,  the  Canadian  West  wants 
people,  and,  well,  people  are  Europe’s  long  suit.” 

He  laughed.  ,  . 

“  But  do  all  these  poor  things  know  where  they  re  going  ? 
Have  they  any  idea  of  the  life  before  them  ?  ” 
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“  Well,  this  is  getting  late  in  the  season,  and  they’ve 
mostly  been  arranged  for  at  the  other  end.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  our  Immigration  Department  posters  ?  Ever 
noticed  the  golden  sunsets,  the  stacks  o’  yellow  wheat,  man- 
high,  with  a  white  homestead  covered  with  a  tomato-coloured 
roof,  and  a  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed  man  leaning  on  a  blue 
McCormick  reaper  or  thresher  like  it  was  a  fancy  automobile  ? 
You  have  ?  And  the  couple  of  pretty  kids  playing  hide-and- 
seek,  or  hunting  for  posies  amongst  the  shooks  ?  Well, 
they  never  forgot  that  picture,  if  they’ve  seen  it  once.  There 
are  other  posters  showing  apple-trees  that  loaded  with  fruit 
that  nine  barrels  a  tree  would  be  a  low  figure  on,  growing  by 
blue  lakes  with  birch-bark  canoes  filled  with  fishermen 
hauling  up  ten-pound  trout,  and  cute  little  piebald  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  background,  their  tops  covered  by  ice-cream. 
Haven  t  seen  ’em  ?  No  ?  I  could  show  ’em  to  you.  Then 
think  of  their  lives,  miss,  the  rags,  and  dirt,  and  black 
bread,  and  garlic,  and  bugs,  and  you’ll  understand  what 
Canada  stand  for  to  most  of  them. 

“  yes,  they  know  where  they’re  going  to,  all  right 
Them  pictures  are  religion  to  them.  '  You  see  the  hold  of  the 
priests  over  ’em  has  always  been  through  pictures.  They  tell 
you  at  Hamburg  that  they’re  going  to  Canada,  but  they  knov> 
they’re  going  to  a  sort  of  earthly  heaven.  I've  talked  with 
thousands  of  ’em  and  they  all  think  the  same.  They’ve  shook 
off  the  filth  and  poverty  and  struggling  and  they’re  all  going 
to  sit  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Golden 
West,  and  ride  on  a  McCormick  automobile  and  live  in  a  milk- 
white  cottage  on  their  own  land,  while  their  kids,  allfat  and 
r°sy,  play  hide-and-seek  in  the  wheat  and  pumpkin  patches.” 
j  Cynthia  laughed  outright  at  the  man’s  extravagant 

"  nh;w  Tuly’”  She  ?rotested-  “  they’re  not  as  foolish 
as  all  that.  They  must  know  that  the  country’s  cold  in 
winter  and  that  they’ve  got  to  work.” 

Well,  I  don  t  say  some  of  ’em  mayn’t  have  heard  a 
rumour  to  that  effect.  But  I’m  making  my  forty-sixth  trin 
now  with  Dagoes,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Russians!  Armenians  and 
Syrians  and  taking  them  by  and  large  ;  they  don’t  know 
any  more  what  they  re  up  against  than  a  yaller  pup  that’s 
gone  and  capsized  a  bee-hive.  I  don’t  say  that  some  of  them 
wouldn  t  be  glad  to  make  a  break  in  their  lives,  on  any  term™ 

I  don  t  say  that  we  ought  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  back- 
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breaking,  heart-breaking  spell  in  front  of  em,  on  the 
loneliness,  on  the  sweating  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  a 
section  neverteen  miles  from  nowhere,  froze  up  for  eight 
months  of  the  year.  After  all,  one  might  say,  it  won  t  be 
much  different  from  what  they’ve  been  used  to  many  of 
'em,  especially  the  Russians.  An’  if  the  sickly  ones  die  oft. 
the  kids  do  get  a  chance,  and  thousands  and  thousands’ll 
make  good.  But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  tone  them  pictures 
for— well,  for  your  folks.  It  ain’t  right  to  deceive  them, 
not  to  that  extent.” 

“My  folks?  Oh!  do  you  mean  the  English  ? 

“  Yes,  miss.  They  oughtn’t  to  be  led  blindfold  same  as 
the  rest.  I’ve  noticed  their  feelings  is  different.  I’m 
English  by  extraction  myself— way  back,  of  course.  They 
ain’t  been  brought  up  on  pictures  and  images  and  lies,  same 
as  the  rest.  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  decent,  quiet,  good- 
natured  English  folks— whole  families  of  ’em— believein’  it 
all,  takin’  it  all  for  gospel,  sellin’  off  their  belongings,  swellin 
with  pride  about  the  dear  old  Empire  and  their  kith  and  km 
and  Colonial  cousins — swallowin  all  that  dope  and,  well, 
say,  miss,  I’ve  felt  sorry  for  them.  It  seems  to  me  our 
Government  ought  to  teach  them,  well,  different— because 
they’re  English.  Your  folks  had  a  hand  in  settlin  and 
ruling  this  country.” 

Cynthia  was  puzzled. 

“  But  Canada  is  English,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  . 

The  agent  turned  and  gazed  on  his  fair  companion  1“tei^tly 
as  an  astronomer  might  gaze  at  a  pretty  child  who  had  asked 
him  “  But  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  isn  t  it  . 
And  then  a  meaning  suddenly  dawned  on  him  and  he  said 
slowly  “  Why,  yes,  of  course.  Canada  s  English.  Yes, 
indeed.  You’ll  hear  it  spoken  most  everywhere,  except 
in  Quebec,  amongst  the  French-Canadians  habitants,  and  m 
the  new  outlying  settlements  out  West  like  the  Doukhobors. 

IV 

Toan  Campion,  in  the  cabin  she  shared  with  her  sister  had 
tried  to  read?  but  books  and  magazines  lay  heaped  about  her 
unread.  She  found  difficulty  in  conce,ntratmgt^ruX1sd  UP 

anything  outside  her  own  experience,  her  own  thoughts 

When  Toan  had  gone  on  board  six  days  before,  she  had 
recognised °what  an  "oi  deal  lay  before  her  dunng  the joyage 
but  relied  upon  her  luck  and  artfulness  to  carry  her  sa  y 
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through.  The  reflection  that  it  was  only  for  a  week  or  so 
lent  her  support.  She  would  be  safe  with  Catherine  Dane. 

On  that  day  of  her  embarkation,  the  cabin  passengers  found 
scattered  about  on  the  table  of  the  saloon  scores  of  letters  and 
telegrams.  Amongst  which  were  several  for  the  Campions. 
They  came  from  relations  and  friends  wishing  them  God-speed 
and  bon  voyage.  One  for  Joan  had  become  detached  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  Nigel's  eve  had  fallen 
instantly  upon  the  large,  square  envelope.  Printed  in  blue 
letters,  it  bore  the  word  “  Cablegram,”  and  was  addressed 
to — 

“  Miss  Joan  Campion,  passenger  s.s.  Pausania,  Southampton." 

He  pounced  upon  it  and  carried  it  off  triumphantly  to 
his  sister  in  the  lounge.  He  was  generally  anxious  to  pro- 
pitate  Joan,  his  terrible  sister  of  whose  celebrity  he  had  been 
made  painfully  aware  at  school.  But  nothing  she  did  could 
quench  his  admiration. 

"  A  cablegram,  Joan  !  ”  he  cried,  catching  sight  of  her. 

She  flushed  and  held  out  her  hand.  She  coolly  tore  open 
the  envelope.  With  the  boy’s  earnest  eyes  fixeci  upon  her, 
she  read  its  contents.  Her  heart  missed  a  beat  :  the  white 
paper  for  a  moment  swam  before  her.  Then,  recollecting 
herself  she  made  an  effort.  She  laughed. 

^ ^  f i  om  a  fiiend  in  Canada,  she  said.  ”  Thank  you 
Nigel.”  She  thrust  the  message  into  her  pocket. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  cabin  she  drew  forth  and  re-read  it : 

,  “Sorry;  arrangement  impossible.  Marking  Doctor 
uidness  next  month.  Just  off  to  Kingston  to  visit  his 
sister.  Best  love. 
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If  she  had  only  had  this  message  ycsterdav— last  night _ 

an  hour  ago  !  She  could  have  made  up  some  cock-and-bull 
story  to  explain  her  conduct  to  her  parents.  She  could  have 
run  the  risk  of  arrest  and  stepped  ashore  She  would  have 
found  means  to  hide  her  condition— someone  would  have 
sheltered  her.  But  the  Pausania  s  gang-planks  were  already 
being  drawn  up.  She  was  caught  in  a  trap.  Oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  misery,  a  disgust  almost  too  great  to  be 
borne  she  dwelt  during  the  ensuing  days  in  apathy.  There 
were  times  when  she  fancied  her  mother  knew- that  even 
C  ynthia  suspected. 


CHAPTER  X 

i 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  the  Pausania  thrust  her 
bows  into  that  thicket  of  mist  which  overhangs  the  New¬ 
foundland  Grand  Banks.  Onward,  with  its  freight  of  scarred 
bodies  and  eager  hearts,  the  mighty  vessel  plunged,  heading 
straight  for  the  new  world  beyond.  The  fog  increased  all 
the  next  day.  No  wind,  and  a  wet  mist  that  still  enveloped 
and  transfused  the  ship.  As  the  passengers  trooped  that 
evening  into  the  saloon,  many  remarked  that  the  vessel’s 
speed  was  noticeably  accelerated,  hopes  were  expressed  that 
the  previous  day’s  run  would  be  exceeded  on  the  morrow, 

Yet  all  through  dinner  the  siren  kept  booming  at  intervals. 
Its  eldritch  note  obsessed  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  company. 
They  talked  of  other  things,  but  always  at  the  back  of  their 
minds  was  the  siren.  There  was  about  it  something  melan¬ 
choly,  unearthly,  minatory.  One  could  readily  imagine  it 
charged  with  a  message— a  call  to  the  genii  of  those  bleak 
solitudes.  It  was  as  if  it  heralded  the  swift  approach  of  a 
gigantic  monster,  fashioned  by  the  masters  of  the  world 
—a  power  that  none  could  withstand,  or  could  refuse  the 
right  of  way,  as  irresistible  as  a  glacier. 

But  perhaps  there  were  few  poets  aboard  the  Pausania. 
It  is  certain  that  to  many  of  the  ship  s  company,  the  siren, 
like  a  resounding  piece  of  artillery  on  the  battlements  to  those 
within  a  beleaguered  city,  lent  a  feeling  of  elation  and 
confidence.  Moreover,  was  not  the  Captain  in  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table  in  the  saloon  instead  of  being  on  the 
bridge  ? 

II 

Eight  bells  struck.  Two  passengers,  a  Toronto  commission 
merchant  and  a  bank  manager  from  the  Klondyke,  were 
alone  on  the  saloon  deck,  smoking  a  final  cigar  before^  turning 
in  for  the  night.  The  fog  was  unpleasant  and  the  deck 
slippery,  but  the  two  men  wore  rubber  soles  and  perambulated 
with  confidence,  leaving  a  trail  of  fragrant  tobacco  and 
vehement  discussion  behind  them.  Both  were  simple  citi¬ 
zens,  habitually  reticent  about  politics,  because  their  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  made  the  unfettered  expression  of  their 
views  as  a  rule  inexpedient.  Having  discovered  a  rare  con¬ 
geniality  of  antagonisms,  they  weie  stretching  out  their 
enjoyment  to  the  utmost. 
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“  No,”  the  first  man,  whose  name  was  Railton,  was  saying 
— "  I  used  to  take  stock  in  all  this  talk  about  building  up  a 
tariff  wall  between  us  and  the  United  States  on  the  Fisher 

schedule,  but - ”  After  an  interval  his  companion’s 

words  dribbled  through  to  the  top  of  the  companion-way — 
"  because  steel  rails  in  1885  were  seven  thirty-two  a  ton. 

Now,  if  you  take  mileage  on  the  basis  of  ”  " - a  damned 

election  dodge.  I  tell  you  what - ”  “ - ,  if  the 

Saskatchewan  farmers  found  out  what  a - 

They  passed  and  repassed,  alternately  talking  and  puffing 
their  cigars.  The  great  ship  continued  to  course  silently, 
swiftly  in  the  brumous  night.  In  ten  minutes  more  the  soli¬ 
tary  promenaders  were  on  the  point  of  separating  for  the 
night,  a  great,  invisible  arm  was  thrust  upward  from  the 
waters.  The  hand  of  Destiny  gave  the  signal. 

Unexpectedly,  the  stupendous  vessel,  which  up  to  this 
very  moment  might  almost  from  the  ease  and.  celerity  of  its 
movement  have  been  sliding  on  her  native  slips  at  Glasgow, 
ceased  to  slide.  Only  for  a  second  or — two — three,  at  most. 
The  abruptness  of  the  impact  was  terrifying,  cataclysmal. 
The  ship  had  been  arrested  in  her  headlong  course.'  The 
vast  mass  of  steel,  the  ponderous  machinery,  the  decks, 
walls,  doors  and  windows  vibrated,  as  if  in  the  throes  of  para¬ 
lysis.  Some  of  her  passengers,  who  were  awake  at  the  time, 
afterwards  testified  that  they  felt  a  sudden,  horrible  nausea. 
There  then  came  the  recoil  and  a  grinding  sensation. 

By  God,  we’ve  struck  something  !  ”  ejaculated  Railton, 
gripping  his  companion’s  arm. 

Another  ship  !  gasped  the  Klondyke  man.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  both  rushed  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel.  There 
was  the  sound  of  another  siren— not  that  of  the  Pausania. 
Back  they  tore  to  the  other  side,  peering  into  the  fog.  The 
ship’s  engines  were  silent— an  appalling  silence.  Uprose  a 
cry— a  series  of  shouts.  Doors  were  flung  open  violently  and 
frightened  figures  emerged.  The  decks  seethed  with  people 
— men,  women  and  children — nearly  all  in  night  clothes 
pale,  wild-eyed  people,  peering,  questioning.  Officers  and 
crew  ran  hither  and  thither,  shouting. 

With  chances  against  it  of  a  million  to  one  two  great  vessels 
'  Pausania  and  a  heavy — collier  had  crashed  into  one 
another  in  the  fog. 

In  the  pandemonium  which  ensued,  Railton  became 
separated  from  Ins  friend  from  the  Klondyke.  He  never 
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saw  him  again.  Afterwards  he  recalled  it  as  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  neither  had  at  first  given  a  thought  to  the 
life-belts.  Their  chief  impulse  had  been  enormous  curiosity, 
an  excited  eagerness  to  learn  what  had  happened,  what  was 
happening. 

When  the  ship  was  momentarily  plunged  into  darkness 
Railton  had  jostled  panic-stricken  men  and  women  until 
he  bethought  him  of  a  small  electric  torch  in  the  pocket  of 
his  raincoat.  By  its  light  he  reached  the  main  companion- 
way  and  his  cabin,  where  he  laid  swift  hands  on  his 
life-belt,  a  wad  of  banknotes  and  a  flask  of  whisky. 

By  this  time  the  Pausania  was  listing  heavily,  bows  down. 
The  lighting  machinery  had  been  readjusted,  and  the  lights 
were  resumed,  if  anything,  with  increased  power.  On  deck, 
officers,  already  with  drawn  revolvers,  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  avert  panic  while  the  boats  were  being  lowered.  Up 
from  the  lower  decks  came  the  emigrants  in  a  flood.  From 
lip  to  lip  the  news  sped — the  great  ship  was  sinking.  An 
ominous  cry  rang  out :  “  Stand  back — women  and  children 

first.” 

It  was  during  these  tense  moments  that  the  other  ship — 
the  Iroquois  of  Sydney  foundered. 


Ill 


Sir  Hugh  Campion  and  his  wife  had,  like  the  majority  of 
the  passengers,  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  shock  of  the 
collision.  He  instantly  turned  on  the  light,  sprang  out  of 
his  berth,  opened  his  state-room  door  and  listened.  There 
were  startled  cries  and  the  sound  of  running  feet  overhead. 
As  he  threw  on  his  dressing-gown,  he  met  his  wife’s  startled 


gaze. 

"  The  ship's  stopped,  Hugh,”  she  said. 

”  Yes.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  dear.  I’ll  just  find  out  what  s 

Hugh,  we  have  struck  an  iceberg.”  Lady  Campion 

spoke  quietly.  .  , 

"  No,  no,  Alice  !  ”  he  smiled.  '*  There  are  no  icebergs 

about  in  September.  .  . 

“  Hugh  ”  she  repeated,  with  intense  conviction.  Some¬ 
thing  terrible  has  happened.”  She  rose  and  was  reaching 
upwards  for  the  life-bolt,  when  all  was  plunged  in  darkness. 
“  I’ve  got  your  life-belt,  Hugh.  Here,  take  it.  Go  and  get 
the  girls  and  Nigel.”  When  Campion  rushed  out  into  the 
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dark  passage,  his  wife  remembered  his  silver  match-box, 
fastened  to  his  key-ring.  She  groped  for  it,  found  it,  and, 
lighting  a  vesta,  opened  the  trunk  under  the  berths  and 
drew  forth  her  small  leather  jewel-case.  With  the  light 
from  another  vesta  she  found  a  pocket-book  containing  Sir 
Hugh’s  money  and  valuable  papers.  Cynthia’s  voice  could 
now  be  heard  crying  : 

“  Mamma,  mamma  !  " 

“Yes,  yes,  Cynthia,”  she  answered  reassuringly,  “  your 
father’s  just  gone  on  deck.  Get  ready  at  once.  Awaken 
your  brother.  Is  Joan  with  you  ?  Have  you  all  got  your 
life-belts  ?  ” 

Cynthia  was  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  in  her  sleeping  garments. 

“  Oh,  mamma,  what  has  happened  ?  Why  is  everything 
in  darkness  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  there’s  been  a  collision.  Where  is  Joan  ?  ” 

"  I  don’t  know,  mamma.  She’s  not  in  our  cabin.  She 
hadn’t  come  in  when  I  went  to  sleep.” 

At  the  boy  Nigel’s  cabin  they  halted  and  flung  open  the 
door,  beating  on  the  panels. 

“  Nigel,  Nigel  !  ” 

He  answered  sleepily  : 

“  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  Is  that  you,  mater  ?  ” 

"Get  up  at  once, ^  Nigel.”  She  struck  another  match. 
“  Both  of  you,  quick.”  There  was  another  occupant  of  the 
cabin,  a  boy  of  about  Nigel’s  age,  and  both  sat  up  and  stared, 
blinking.  “  Don’t  be  frightened.  Take  down  your  life-belts 
— they  are  in  the  rack  just  above  you — and  your  overcoats 
and  follow  us  on  deck  at  once.  Make  haste,  there’s  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  You’ll  find  us  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.” 

Lady  Campion  and  Cynthia  ran  along  the  corridor,  striking 
matches  as  they  went.  There  was  a  general  hubbub  of 
shouting  men,  shrieking  women  and  wailing  children. 

“Oh,  those  poor,  poor  people,”  gasped  Cynthia.  “How 
terrified  they’ll  be  !  ” 

“  God  have  mercy  on  us  all !  ”  murmured  her  mother. 

As  she  spoke  the  list  of  the  ship  threw  them  against  the 
walls  of  the^cabins.  But  they  managed  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

Hugh !  called  Lady  Campion.  “  Hugh,  where  are 
you  ? 

The  tumult  was  now  too  great  for  her  voice  to  carrv  verv 
far.  Above  it  all  a  hoarse  voice  was  shouting. 

Women  and  children,  for  ard  there  !  ”  Then,  as  if  by 
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magic,  the  lights  were  turned  on  again.  Thank  God  for  that ! 
Nigel  recognised  his  mother  and  sister  and  together  they 
struggled  to  the  top  of  the  companion-way.  A  ship’s 
officer  recognised  Lady  Campion. 

“  This  way,  m’  lady.  The  captain  told  me  to  get  you  off 
at  once.  Your  husband  ’ll  go  later  in  one  of  the  men’s 
boats.” 

“  But  my  daughter— my  younger  daughter,  cried  Lady 
Campion. 

“  She’ll  be  looked  after,  ma’am,  if  she’s  on  deck,  ’  the  man 
assured  her. 

Lady  Campion  had  an  impulse  to  dart  down  the  stairway 
and  ascertain  for  herself  if  Joan  were  below,  but  a  glance  at 
the  tightly  wedged,  struggling  crowd  behind  her  showed  her 

its  impossibility.  ,  .  .... 

The  boat  deck  was  a  chaos  of  noisy,  agitated  figures.  What 
a  contrast  it  presented  to  the  damp  dull,  silence,  and  security 
of  a  brief  five  minutes  before  !  How  the  spirits  of  the  deep 
must  have  mocked  at  the  spectacle  ! 

At  such  a  supreme  moment  in  his  career  what  was  the 
behaviour  oJ  the  captain  of  the  Pausania  ?  The  blazing 
white  light  of  an  acetylene  lamp  smote  upon  Arliss. 
HeavensJ  what  a  change  !  Where  was  the  vulgar,  weak, 
ineffectual  raconteur  now  ?  Never  was  a  man’s  whole 
appearance  so  metamorphosed.  His  eyes  blazed,  his  voice 
rang  with  finality,  his  gestures  were  authority  incarnate. 
All  the  life  in  the  doomed  ship  centred  in,  were  controlled 
by  him  With  the  megaphone  at  his  lips  he  shouted  : 

“  Drag  that  man  from  the  boat  !  Pitch  him  out,  d’ye 
hear  ?  Do  your  duty,  bos’n  !  Shoot  any  man  trying  to  get 
into  the  women’s  boats.  Stand  back  there  lower  numbei 

°  About  the  next  boat  there  was  a  pitiful  struggle  and  a  wail 
from  a  woman’s  lips. 

“  it  is  my  sick  husband.  Have  mercy,  have  mercy, 
captain,  for  Christ’s  sake  !  ” 

”  Drag  him  out— quick !  What  the  hell  are  you  waiting 
for?  Now,  one,  two,  three— lower  her.  Next  boat  - 

number  three.”  ,  , 

The  captain’s  imperious  tones  were  like  those  of  a  god  . 
the  crowd  was  frozen  with  awe.  Every  moment  the  Pau¬ 
sania  s  list  made  the  boat  lowering  more  difficult.  The  port 
lifeboats  were  impossible  to  lower,  and  efforts  were  being  made 
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to  cut  them  adrift.  In  one  case  something  went  wrong  with 
the  tackle  half-way  down,  the  boat  capsized  and  its  occupanst 
were  flung  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  powerful  searchlight 
revealed  two-score  forms  screaming,  struggling,  gasping  in  the 
icy,  inexorable  waters.  But  already  from  the  lower  after- 
deck  scores  of  distraught  wretches  were  flinging  themselves 
overboard.  A  Polish  woman  dragging  a  baby  at  her  heels 
seemed  to  have  gone  stark  mad. 


IV 

At  eleven  o’clock,  Joan  had  been  in  the  concert  room. 
A  woman,  a  professional  pianist,  had  been  playing  selec¬ 
tions  from  Chopin.  Piece  after  piece  she  executed  w'ith 
delicate  skill.  Joan  sat  listening  in  silence.  But  it  came 
to  an  end  at  last :  the  lingering  audience  slowly  vanished, 
the  pianist  had  closed  the  instrument  and  she  and  Joan 
exchanged  a  good-night.  Instead  of  going  down  to  her  cabin, 
Joan  went  on  deck,  walked  up  and  down  mechanically  twice 
—thrice,  and  then,  covering  herself  with  a  rug,  .sat  on  the 
sofa  at  the  head  of  the  saloon  companion-way.  All  the  old 
bravado  was  dying  out  of  her  During  the  past  few  days  she 
had  sickened  of  life.  She  revolted  against  further  schemes 
for  escape  when  the  ship  reached  Halifax.  Her  condition, 
so  carefully  concealed  for  weeks,  could  not  be  hidden  much 
longer. 

While  she  was  thus  brooding  the  shock  of  collision  came. 
She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  She  caught  at  the  first 
man  who  passed  :  it  was  a  steward  she  knew. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  ran  back  a  moment  later  to  say  : 

“  God,  miss,  she’s  struck  another  ship— a  collier  from 
Sydney— torn  her  hull  to  pieces  !  But  she  won’t  sink,  ’cause 
o  the  watertights.’’ 

She  won  t  sink.  Could  that  be  true  ?  But  why  were  thev 
launching  the  boats  ?  Why  was  everyone  struggling  to  get 
into  the  boats  ?  When  the  lights  failed,  Joan  sat  down 
again,  a  prey  to  conflicting  thoughts.  Fate  was  offering 
her  a  chance?  Why  not  take  it?  Why  go  on  fightinl 
against  odds  .  If  the  worse  came  to  the  worst  why  not  go 
quietly  down  with  the  ship  ?  Why  disgrace  the  family  ? 

Why  destroy  Cynthia  s  chances  ?  Life  was  a  rotten  business. 
Why  go  on  living  ? 

In  any  case  she  decided  to  do  nothing  to  save  herself. 
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If  the  ship  didn’t  sink,  the  survivors  on  board  would  be 
rescued.  She  would  be  carried  to  some  port.  She  could  give 
a  fictitious  name,  she  could  pass  herself  off  as  an  emigrant. 
No  :  she  would  not  stir.  Let  Fate  do  its  worst.  A  deck-hand 
caught  hold  of  her  arm. 

‘‘  Run  for  your  life  !  The  boats  are  on  the  next  deck.” 

“  Let  me  alone  !  ”  she  answered  harshly.  The  man  was 
intent  on  saving  his  own  skin  and  did  not  stay  to  argue  with 
her.  She  arose  and,  finding  a  secluded  corner  amidships, 
sat  down  on  a  bench,  inert,  indifferent  to  the  exciting  scenes 
proceeding  overhead.  It  was  then  that  she  began  to  experience 
a  dull,  throbbing  ache  all  over  her  body.  A  sensation  the 
like  of  which  she  had  never  experienced  stole  over  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  inner  force  were  gathering  all  the  chords 
and  fibres  of  her  body  and  drawing  them  into  a  knot.  She 
touched  her  temples  with  her  palm  :  she  was  feverish. 

A  man  with  a  lantern  invaded  her  privacy,  shook  her 
roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Get  up,  quick  ?  Are  you 
crazy  ?  The  ship’s  sinking  ?  ” 

“  Go  away  !  ”  she  answered  fretfully. 

He  held  the  lantern  close  to  her  face. 

“  Why,  you’re  Miss  Campion,”  he  cried  in  astonishment. 
“  They’ve  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,”  he  cried.  "  Pull 
yourself  together,  miss.  Come  along — quick —  !  If  you  can  t 
walk,  I’ll  have  to  carry  you.  Put  on  this  life-belt.  ’ 

It  was  Dixon,  the  third  officer  of  the  Pausania.  This  time 
she  made  no  resistance  but  suffered  herself  to  be  led  along 
the  deck  and  up  the  companion-way  to  the  boat-deck.  The 
pitch  of  the  deck  was  now  so  steep  that  they  had  almost 
to  clamber  along  the  sides  of  the  cabins.  When  they  reached 
the  spot,  it  was  too  late.  The  last  boat  was  in  the  water. 
Every  living  soul  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  ship,  save 
the  Captain,  Dixon  and  the  wireless  operator.  Dixon  shouted 
down  to  someone  over  the  vessel’s  side.  |t 

"  Stand  by — woman  still  aboard  !  I’ll  let  down  a  rope. 

‘‘Can’t  stand  by,”  was  the  answer.  “The  ship’s  going 
down !  ” 

“  Stand  by,  I  tell  you !  ” 

“  You  and  the  woman  jump,  Dixon!”  It  was  Captain 
Arliss’s  voice.  "  I’m  going  to  stay  here  on  the  bridge.  Do 
as  I  tell  you.  Save  your  life  !  ”  ,.. 
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have  to  jump,  miss.  I’ll  follow — we’ll  make  the  boat 
somehow.  Now  !  ” 

She  followed  his  directions  mechanically.  She  crawled 
along  the  ledge  he  indicated,  and  jumped  or  rather  dropped 
off.  Only  she  did  not  fall  clear.  Her  foot  caught  some 
protruding  object,  deflecting  her  flight,  and  she  fell  into  the 
water  head  foremost,  striking  a  floating  oar. 

V 

A  couple  of  men  in  brand-new  clothes  were  drinking  whisky 
in  a  Halifax  hotel  bar. 

“  There’s  one  thing  my  wife  told  me,”  the  first  man  was 
saying.  “  It  happened  in  her  boat.  A  young  woman,  quite  a 
girl — first-class  passenger — was  drawn  up  out  of  the  water, 
at  the  last  minute,  unconscious.  And  what  d’ye  think  ! 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  ”  He  leant  over  and  muttered  some¬ 
thing — half  a  dozen  words. 

’’No!”  ejaculated  the  other  man  in  surprise.  ''Well, 
well,”  he  reflected,  "maybe  that  wasn’t  the  only  one,  when 
you  think  of  all  those  women  in  the  steerage.  "Things  like 

that  are  bound  to  happen  sometimes.  I  remember  once - ” 

Yes,  but  that  wasn  t  the  funny  part.  The  girl  wore  no 
wedding-ring— no  wedding-ring  at  all— wasn’t  married.  First- 
class  passenger,  too.” 

”  Ring  might  have  slipped  off,”  suggested  the  second  man. 
Not  likely.  But  something  else  was  slipped  off  all  right — 
over  the  side.  There  was  presence  of  mind  for  you — on 
someone’s  part.*” 

“  Gosh,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  so  1  Curious.  I  wonder 
who  the  girl  could  have  been  ?  ” 

'I  thought  you’d  ask  that,”  commented  the  first  man 
grimly.  “Well,  my  wife  didn’t  tell  me.  Perhaps  that  girl’s 
secret  was  buried  for  ever  in  the  ocean.  What  a  piece  of  luck 
for  her,  eh  ?  Good-night.” 

''  Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER  I 

i 

In  the  whole  course  of  Shellport’s  history  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  save  the  memorable  Shellport  fire,  there  had  been 
no  such  thrilling  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  French  steam 
trawler  Etoile  de  Harfieur,  carrying  twenty  odd  survivors 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  ocean  tragedies. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  in  the  days  of  his  prime, 
T.  J.  Ellerson,  the  editor  of  the  Shellport  Clarion,  would  have 
seized  such  a  stupendous  opportunity  with  both  hands. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  the  famous  liner  had  startled  both 
hemispheres.  But  on  the  Saturday  only  the  scantiest  wire¬ 
less  messages  had  been  given  to  the  world.  The  bulk  of 
the  survivors  had  been  taken  to  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon  or  picked  up  by  steamers  travelling  eastward  to 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  Liverpool. 

The  newspaper  press  of  the  world  was  clamouring  for  news. 
Ellerson  was  the  leading  journalist  of  the  district  ;  he  was  also 
the  accredited  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  as  well 
as  of  the  Halifax  Mercury.  But  the  circumstances  this  time 
were  not  ordinarv.  Besides  the  Campions,  whom  the  captain 
of  the  trawler  had  transferred  from  the  open  boats,  all  the 
survivors  were  foreigners  and  women.  They  had  been  gathered 
together  by  the  physicians  and  the  town  authorities  in  the  little 
local  hospital  and  in  a  room  at  the  Custom-house.  They  were 
in  no  fit  condition  to  be  interviewed,  even  if  Doctor  Brebner 
and  his  medical  colleague  had  not  set  his  face  resolutely 
against  anything  of  the  sort.  The  rescuing  skipper  and  crew 
were  also  foreigners,  unhappily  speaking  a  tongue  which 
neither  Ellerson  nor  Hotchkiss  of  the  Advocate  understood. 

All  this  was  distinctly  unfortunate,  but  in  Hotchkiss’s  eyes 
there  was  a  further  adverse  circumstance.  Sir  Hugh  Campion, 
the  most  notable  passenger,  together  with  his  entire  family, 
had  actually  been  carried  off  to  Thornhill,  to  the  residence 
of  Miss  Vant,  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Clarion.  It  was 
hardly  likely  that  any  rival  journalist  could  storm  that 
fortress,  and  although  Hotchkiss  did  make  the  attempt,  he 
was  curtly  informed  by  Mr.  Gregory  Vant  that  his  guests 
could  not  possibly  be  disturbed  before  the  following 
Monday,  and  that  any  statement  for  publication  would 
duly  be  issued  through  his  sister,  Miss  Vant  of  the  Clarion. 

“  A  damned  put-up  job — that’s  what  it  is  .  snorted 
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the  indignant  editor  of  the  Advocate  as  he  dug  his  heels  into 
the  gravelled  Thornhill  driveway. 

It  was  additionally  vexatious  that  Vant  should  have  been 
the  interpreter  to  take  record  the  testimony  of  the  captain 
and  mate  of  the  Etoile  de  Harfleur  before  it  steamed  away 
further  invaluable  material  for  the  greater  exultation  and 
profit  of  the  rival  newspaper. 

If  so,  it  was  a  job  which  had  been  put  up  by  Destiny.  A 
great,  an  unparalleled  opportunity  had  come  to  one  individual 
in  Shellport.  Ellerson  had  recognised  this  frankly. 

It's  your  chance,  Miss  Effie.  Take  it— rise  to  it.  I’m 
going  to  stand  aside.  Deal  with  the  story  in  your  own  way. 
It’s  a  wonderful  piece  of  luck.  You’ve  got  all  Sunday  to 
spread  yourself.  I’m  going  home.” 

“  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ellerson,  that  I’m  to  write  the  whole 
story  for  the  Mercury  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  leave  it  in  your  hands.  Interview  Campion  at 
length.  I’ll  come  down  to  the  office  in  the  morning  and  will 
talk  it  over.  Good  night.” 

II 

If  Doctor  Brebner’s  counsel  had  been  followed  the  Cam¬ 
pions  would  have  retired  early  that  Saturday  night.  But 
they  were  far  too  excited  to  retire  early.  People  who  have 
been  snatched  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  need  an  interval  for 
•emotional  adjustment.  They  were  not  in  the  least  sleepy. 
Their  tongues  loosened  and  they  talked.  Over  the  cheerful 
blaze  in  the  wainscoted  hall  of  Thornhill  they  exchanged  their 
experiences  and  impressions.  They  reconstructed  the  tragedy. 

The  baronet  himself  remained  up  till  long  after  midnight. 
He  had  been  more  loquacious  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  very  moderately  articulate  life. 

When  all  the  household  were  asleep,  Effic  Vant  withdrew 
to  the  little  room  she  had  fitted  up  as  a  sanctum  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  quarto  pad  of  paper  before  her, 
feverishly,  madly  began  writing  away  as  if  for  dear  life. 

III 

Morning  came.  Sir  Hugh,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Gregory  Vant ’s 
Oxford  clothes,  a  great  deal  too  large  for  him,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Campion  family  who  appeared  punctually  at  break¬ 
fast.  In  spite  of  all  he  had  gone  through,  the  exciting  scenes  of 
the  shipwreck  and  rescue— in  spite  even  of  the  cigars  and  the 
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Jamaica  rum  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  he  had 
retired— Campion  had  had  a  capital  night’s  sleep.  He  made  a 
substantial  breakfast.  He  now  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  hall,  well- 
shaved  and  brushed,  pink,  clear-eyed  and  smiling,  ready  to 
face  the  new  situation  into  which  a  sportive  destiny  had  thrust 
him. 

Gregory  had  belatedly  broken  the  news  to  him  :  his  sister 
was  a  journalist.  She  had  been  asked  by  her  editor— the  editor 
of  the  Clarion — to  compose  a  full  account  of  the  disaster. 
This  account  would  naturally  include  an  interview  with  Sir 
Hugh  :  in  short,  would  he  consent  to  this  proceeding. 

“  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,”  Sir  Hugh  had  said  at  once, 
**  I’ll  do  anything  I  can.” 

So  when  Effie  appeared,  he  greeted  her  cheerfully. 

She  held  a  sheaf  of  manuscript  in  her  hand.  There  were 
dark  circles  beneath  her  eyes  which  suggested  that  she  had 
not  slept  so  soundly  as  Thornhill’s  distinguished  guest,  and 
her  face  wore  a  look  of  anxiety. 

“  Fire  away,  my  dear  young  lady.  Fire  away  !  ” 

Effie  sat  down. 

"  I  don’t  know  what  my  brother  has  told  you,  Sir  Hugh. 
You  see,  it’s  not  as  if  this  were  merely  for  the  Clarion. 
Everybody  will  want  to  know  all  about  the  Pausania 
disaster — the  whole  world.” 

”  Ah  !  ”  murmured  Campion,  the  whole  world  ? 

“  And  your  experiences  will  command  more  interest  than 
anybody  else’s  on  board  except  the  captain— and  he’s  dead.” 

“  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say - ”  he  deprecated. 

"  Your  rank  and  social  position - ” 

Campion  flashed  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles. 

“  Nonsense,  Miss  Vant.  Of  course,  people  will  want  to^ 
know,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  them.  Fire  away,  then. 
Put  your  questions  and  I’ll  answer  you  as  best  I  can. 

Effie  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir  Hugh.  But  it  won  t  be 
necessary  to  put  any  questions.  I— we  asked  them  all  last 
night.  Your  story,”  she  indicated  the  manuscript  is  here. 

”  Re-ally  !  ”  he  ejaculated,  “  do  you  mean  to  say  you've 
written  the— ah— interview— already  ?  ” 

She  nodded.  “  It  was  necessary.^  The  newspapers  expect 
to  get  it  as  early  to-day  as  possible.” 

••  And  you  have  sat  up  all  night  to  write  it  ?  God 
bless  my  soul,  but  you  must  be  worn  out.” 
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“  May  I  read  it  out  to  you,  Sir  Hugh  ?  I  may  mention 
that  I  looked  up  your  family  in  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. 
If  you  don’t  mind,  I'll  skip  the  introduction.  Please  stop 
me  if  there’s  anything  that’s  incorrect  or  that  you  don’t 
like.  I’ve  tried  to  put  it  all  in  your  own  words. 

"  '  I  had  retired,'  you  say,  ‘  with  Lady  Campion  to  our 
stateroom  on  B  deck  soon  after  eleven  p.m.,’  stated  Sir  Hugh 
Campion,  to  our  representative.  ‘  We  had  been  asleep  close 
upon  half  an  hour  when  we  were  violently  awakened  by  the 
crash  of  the  collision.  I  instantly  turned  on  the  light  and 
sprang  out  of  my  berth.’ ” 

My  wife  sprang  first,”  interjected  Campion,  softly. 
”  I’m  afraid  I  got  out  rather  leisurely.” 

“  It  sounds  better  the  other  way,”  said  Effie,  with  her 
pencil  poised. 

He  smiled.  “  A  trivial  detail.  Go  on.” 

She  proceeded  to  read  out  the  whole  narrative  she  had 
put  into  Campion’s  mouth.  She  had  pieced  it  together 
from  the  joint  family  narrative  of  the  previous  night, 
with  little  touches  and  characteristic  expressions  which  the 
baronet  could  not  but  recognise  as  his  own.  It  recounted 
their  coming  on  deck,  the  scene  which  met  their  eyes,  the 
thickness  of  the  fog,  the  noise  and  general  confusion,  the 
launching  of  the  boats,  the  appearance  and  deportment  of 
the  Captain,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  officers  and  crew,  the 
panic  of  the  steerage  passengers,  the  incidents,  dramatic  or 
painful,  which  took  place  in  the  water  ;  the  long  hours  adrift 
^  !Le  ship  s  boat  before  the  Campions  and  others  were 
taken  off  by  the  steam  trawler  whom  he  had  bribed  to  carry 
'them  to  Shellport.  He  told,  too,  of  his  and  his  wife’s  concern 
when  his  younger  daughter  was  missed,  and  their  joy  at 
finding  she  had  been  rescued,  and  although  seriously  injured 
by  her  fall,  drawn  into  their  boat.  In  this  story  thus 
dexterously  presented,  Campion  was  far  too  fluent  and 
picturesque.  Indeed,  that  prosaic,  simple-minded  gentleman 
was  no  more  capable  of  such  fluency  and  picturesqueness 
than  he  would  of  writing  an  Adelphi  melodrama.  Yet  the 
stamp  of  truth  was  over  it  all 

,  "  Is  11  ’’ askeTd  anxiously,  when  the  reading 

had  concluded.  Have  I  got  in  all  the  facts  ?  ” 

”  By  Jove,  it’s  wonderful !  ”  cried  Campion.  »  Cleverest 
thing  I  ever  heard.  Can’t  understand  how  you’ve  done 
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IV 

Ellerson  was  already  awaiting  her  at  the  office  of  the 
Clarion. 

“  Good  job  it’s  Sunday  morning,  Miss  Effie,”  he  said,  putting 
on  his  spectacles.  “  The  Associated  Press,  the  Mercury,  and 
half  a  dozen  papers  have  been  wiring  for  news  all  night. 
Have  you  got  the  full  story  from  the  '  bart  ’  ?  ” 

"  Yes.  I’ve  got  it — everything — I've  written  it  out — five 
thousand  words  and  more.  I  sat  up  all  night  and  I  think 
it’s  fairly  good — Sir  Hugh  approves.’’ 

"  You’re  a  wonder  !  Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  read  it  now.” 

V 

She  flung  herself  into  a  chair  and  waited  twenty  minutes, 
while  Ellerson  read  the  manuscript. 

“  Is  it  all  right  ?  ”  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

He  twisted  round  in  his  revolving  chair  facing  his  desk. 

Seizing  a  telegraph  form  he  wrote  out  the  following  : 

“  Pulford,  Universe,  New  York. 

“  Pausania  disaster.  Full  story  of  survivors.  Exclusive 
interview  with  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  now  in  Shellport. 
Want  five  hundred  dollars  American  rights.  Can  put 
on  wires  five  thousand  words  immediately. 

*  ‘  Ellerson.” 

He  read  it  over  aloud. 

"  I’ll  go  over  to  Maginnis,  the  operator,  and  get  him  to 
send  this  wire  to  Pulford  of  the  Universe  and  also  try  to  get 
him  on  the  long  distance  telephone.  I  know  you’re  terribly 
tired.  Miss  Effie,  but  this  is  your  great  day  and  you'll  have  to 
hustle.  We’ll  have  to  have  a  report  of  sorts  for  the  A.P. 
as  well  as  another  for  the  Mercury.  That’ll  be  a  hundred 
apiece.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  sit  down  at  that  typewriter 
and  turn  out  some  more  stuff  as  quickly  as  you  know  how.” 

She  heard  him  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  It  was  incredible 
that  her  ‘  story  ’  could  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  any 
newspaper  or  set  of  newspapers.  Ellerson’s  judgment  was  at 
fault.  He  had  been  carried  away  by  a  desire  to  surprise  her. 
Anyhow,  she  felt  certain  that  the  sum  Mr.  Ellerson  had  men¬ 
tioned  was  fantastic.  The  Universe  would  refuse. 

Page  after  page  of  manuscript,  with  their  accompanying 
carbon  sheets,  were  rolled  off.  She  was  numbering  the  ninth 
when  the  door  opened  and  Ellerson  entered.  She  had  been 
so  engrossed  that  she  had  not  heard  him  climbing  the  stairs.. 
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He  was  unduly  exuberant  in  his  manner  and  his  gait  did 
not  seem  very  steady.  The  little  office  began  to  reek  with  an 
odour  disagreeable  to  Effie — the  odour  of  whisky.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Ellerson  drank  to  excess  at  times,  but  she  had 
never  actually  seen  him  intoxicated.  She  hardly  dared  look 
at  him  now. 

"  It’s  all  right,”  he  said,  with  a  steadiness  which  reassured 
her.  “  I  got  it  off.  When  d’ye  think  you’ll  finish  that  ?  ” 

"  I’m  nearly  finished,”  she  answered. 

He  reached  over  and  swept  off  the  finished  sheets  and 
placed  them  before  him.  He  took  a  cigar  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket — he  hardly  ever  smoked  cigars — and  never  bought 
any,  Effie  knew — struck  a  match  and  lit  it.  Seizing  a  blue 
pencil,  he  began  to  examine  Effie’s  copy  attentively. 

The  blue  pencil  in  the  editor’s  fingers  hovered  over  the 
sheets. 

"  Some  one  clutched  my  arm,”  he  read.  "  I  turned 
and  saw  it  was  a  white-faced  Polish  woman  with  her 
black  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head.  There  was  a 
tiny  baby,  dead,  at  her  feet  and  two  other  small  children 
clung  to  her  skirts.  She  was  crying  hoarsely  : 

“  ‘  Vladimir — Vladimir  !  '  ” 

"  She  had  lost  her  husband  and  refused  to  go  into  the 
boat  until  they  had  found  him.  Darting  past  the  cordon 
she  ran,  a  demented  creature,  along  the  saloon  deck.  A 
sailor  seized  her  and  thrust  her  back  roughly.  A  man 
on  the  lower  deck  screamed,  '  Maria,  Maria.’  The  Polish 
woman  instantly  recognised  the  voice.  She  ran  to  the 
side  and  called  down  again  ‘  Vladimir,  Vladimir  ! '  On 
hearing  a  faint  response  from  below,  without  an  instant’s 
delay  and  before  anyone  could  interfere,  she  caught 
up  and  flung  both  children  overboard  and  followed 
herself.  But  the  woman  and  one  of  the  children  struck 
a  boat  and  were  killed.  The  other  child  was  eventually 
rescued  from  the  water  and  we  took  it  into  our  boat.” 

‘‘I’m  glad  I  changed  that  figure  in  the  wire  to  the 
Universe,”  said  Ellerson,  suddenly. 

Effie  paused  in  her  work  to  ask  anxiously  : 

“  Do  you  mean  the  price  ?  ”  He  nodded.  "  Oh,  I’m 
glad  too.  I  was  horrified.  What  could  you  have  been 
thinking  of  to  ask  five  hundred  dollars  !  ” 

"  I  dunno,”  he  answered.  “  But  it’s  all  right,  I  changed  it 
in  time.” 


CHAPTER  II 

i 

SheUport  regarded  the  advent  of  those  distinguished  (and 
distressed)  birds  of  passage,  the  Campions,  as  in  itself  a 
miracle  ;  rumours  of  their  rank,  wealth,  charm  and  distin¬ 
guished  appearance  sped  through  the  town,  even  before  the 
Halifax  Mercury  with  Effie  Vant’s  thrilling  account  (forti¬ 
fied  by  copious  extracts  from  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage) 
came  to  corroborate  and  confirm  these  rumours. 

On  the  following  morning  a  crowd  assembled  at  Shellport 
railway  station  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Halifax  newspapers, 
and  learn  the  particulars  off  the  great  ocean  tragedy. 

Two  hundred  extra  copies  of  both  Halifax  newpapers 
had  been  ordered  ;  but  the  supply  proved  insufficient.  The 
Gleaner  was  naturally  the  most  spectacular,  because  it  habitu¬ 
ally  indulged  in  red  ink  for  its  display  head-fines  (“  scare- 
heads  ”  they  were  technically  called),  a  practice  which 
its  rival  the  Mercury  contemned  and  ridiculed,  chiefly,  it 
was  maliciously  said,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  red  ink. 
On  the  present  occasion  to  give  the  catastrophe  the  import¬ 
ance  it  merited,  a  fount  of  type  had  been  requisitioned  from 
the  Mercury  job-printing  department  larger  than  any  that 
had  ever  been  employed  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper. 

PAUSANIA  PERISHES  !  !  !  (it  said,  or  rather,  thundered). 

TERRIBLE  OCEAN  TRAGEDY  !  ! 

THRILLING  MIDNIGHT  HORRORS  !  ! 

BRAVE  CAPTAIN’S  HEROIC  END  ! 

and  so  on  for  nearly  half  the  first  page,  in  whose  exact  middle 
was  a  blurred  photograph  of  the  famous  ship,  taken  three 
years  before.  Elsewhere  in  the  issue  appeared  other 
blurred  photographs  of  the  captain  and  of  passengers 
(including  one  purporting  to  be  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  Bart., 
a  stout,  bald  gentleman  in  side  whiskers),  which,  appearing 
to  have  been  taken  in  a  dense  fog,  gained  much  thereby 
in  realism. 

But  what  Shellport  sought  for  with  especial  eagerness 
appeared  on  the  second  page  of  the  Mercury  and  did  not 
appear  in  the  Gleaner  at  all,  four  full  columns  in  length, 
and  headed  : 
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ENGLISH  BARONET  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF 
DISASTER. 

"  A  trim,  upright  figure,”  they  were  told, "  disguised  ”  in 
a  rough  tarpaulin  great-coat  and  seaman’s  sou’wester, 
in  age  about  fifty,  bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
an  English  gentleman,  brave  and  modest,  making  light 
of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  monster  midnight 
tragedy  of  the  sea.  Such  is  Sir  Hugh  Vere  Hemingway 
Campion  of  Campion  Magna,  Somersetshire,  England, 
eighth  baronet,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Kent,  who,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Guy  Miniver,  M.A.,  Oxon,  his  two  beautiful 
daughters  and  a  son  and  heir,  a  charming  lad  of  fourteen, 
landed  from  the  steam  trawler,  Etoile  de  Harfleur,  at 
Shell  port. 

"  Old  Ellerson’s  spread  himself,  and  no  mistake,”  declared 
F.  L.  Rogers,  the  druggist.  ”  Seems  to  have  cut  the 
ground  right  from  under  the  Gleaner.” 

“  Yes,  Ellerson’s  scored  this  time.” 

"  Ellerson  ?  ”  It  was  the  hotel  proprietor  who  spoke. 
He  had  just  entered  the  hotel  office,  a  copy  of  the  Mercury 
in  his  hand.  "Ellerson - nothing.” 

"  Why,  isn’t  Ellerson  the  Shellport  correspondent  of  the 
Mercury  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  group  wonderingly. 

"  That  there  account  was  written  by  Miss  Effie  Vant,  up 
at  Thornhill,  and  “it’s  the  best  and  biggest  *  scoop  ’  ever  come 
out  of  Shellport.” 

While  this  colloquy  was  in  progress,  Effie  herself  had  reached 
the  Clarion  office.  She  tore  open  the  parcel  of  Halifax 
newspapers  and  glanced  at  the  first  page  of  the  Mercury.  Not 
a  word  had  been  omitted  or  altered.  No  neophyte  in  journalism 
ever  felt  a  more  poignant  thrill  than  she  felt  at  that  moment. 
She  did  not  give  the  New  York  Universe  a  thought. 

Her  rapture  was  interrupted  by  the  printer’s  foreman, 
Farnum,  who  came  in  to  inform  that  Mr.  Ellerson  had  tele- 

P~one<^  was  n°f  very  well  and  would  not  be  down  to  the 
office  until  later  on  in  the  day. 

As  she  seated  herself  at  the  editor’s  desk  preparatory  to  tack¬ 
ling  the  morning  s  correspondence,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  telegram. 

Wire  full  Campion  story  immediately.  Agree  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  *  *  Universe  11 
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The  despatch  had  been  received  at  2.25  p.m.  the  previous 
afternoon.  Ellerson  had  never  told  her. 

II 

For  the  present  the  Campions  were  anchored  firmly  to 
Thornhill.  Dr.  Brebner  had  declared  that  Joan  could  not 
safely  be  moved  for  at  least  a  month. 

The  Campions  were  greatly  taken  with  Shellport.  They  found 
themselves  everywhere  the  recipients  of  the  most  respectful 
attention  and  open  admiration.  The  days  were  spent  in  shop¬ 
ping  (they  proved  a  godsend  to  the  Shellport  shops),  and  in 
driving  about  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  the  air  bracing  ;  the  autumn  foliage  was  in  its  glory. 

“  Nova  Scotia  is  an  oldish  province.  Sir  Hugh,”  explained 
their  host — "  a  backwater.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  lack 
here,  things  both  good  and  bad.  We’re  in  a  state  of  transition, 
when  we  don’t  quite  know  what  our  fortunes  are  to  be.  The 
West  and  the  cities  are  drawing  our  young  men  away.” 

”  Ah  !  ”  mused  Campion,  "  the  young  men.”  After  a 
moment’s  pause  he  said  :  "  And  you,  Vant.  You  are  an 
Oxford  graduate.  Your  mother  tells  me  you  are  taking  up 
a  professorship  at  a  Nova  Scotia  college.  Passing  on  the 
torch,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  can  only  regard  it  as  a  small  tallow 
candle.  My  professorship  isn’t  Greek — or  philosophy — it’s 
mineralogy  and  I’m  not  altogether  happy  about  it.  You  see 
I  have  had  a  mine  on  my  hands  for  the  past  few  months.” 

“  Really  !  What  kind  of  a  mine  ?  ” 

Vant  told  him  briefly. 

“  Antimony  ?  Is  that  valuable  ?  I  apologise  for  my 
ignorance.” 

"  Not  very  valuable,  sir,  unless  produced  in  iarge  quanti¬ 
ties  and  the  price  is  high.  At  present  the  price  is  150  dollars 
a  ton  and  it  costs  nearly  that  to  mine  it.” 

"  And  what  is  it  used  for,  this  antimony  ?  ” 

"  Hardening  certain  kinds  of  steel — especially  that  used  in 
making  ammunition.  If  France,  Germany  or  Russia, 
were  suddenly  to  need  a  few  million  shells  for  their 
big  guns,  antimony  would  perhaps  go  up  to  five  hundred 
dollars  a  ton  and  we  might  grow  rich.” 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

“  As  it  is,”  he  went  on,  “  The  prospect  is  rather 
hopeless.  I  have  accepted  the  chair  of  geology  and 
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mineralogy  at  my  old  college,  as  the  best  means  of  making 
a  livelihood  for  the  present.” 

After  a  pause  Champion  said, 

“  Vant,  I'm  convinced  the  hand  of  Providence  is  in  all 
this.  I  told  you  that  I’d  an  option  on  a  fruit  farm  in  British 
Columbia.  I  am  telegraphing  to  cancel  it.  I’m  not  sure  I 
shall  go  to  British  Columbia,  after  all.  A  Somerset  man  I 
have  met — a  Major  Rodmell  thinks  I  should  do  very  well 


In  the  first  moment  of  her  recovered  consciousness,  Joan 
could  hardly  credit  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought. 
She  kept  repeating  to  herself  : 

“  It  isn’t  possible — it  isn’t  possible  !  ” 

But  in  spite  of  her  fears — in  spite  of  the  great  pain  she 
suffered— the  evidence  was  at  last  too  palpable  to  be  resisted. 
Conquering  her  scruples,  her  intense  aversion,  she  spoke  to 
the  doctor  and  in  the  two  or  three  embarrassed  monosyllables 
of  his  answer  she  found  her  conjecture  confirmed. 

She  had  escaped.  No  one  had  known  who  she  was — or  no 
one  who  cared  or  who  would  ever  tell.  She  was  saved — her 
family  was  saved  a  rotten  scandal.  Thanks  to  a  disaster  which 
had  sent  many  hundreds  of  innocent  souls  into  eternity,  in 
a  few  weeks  she  would  be  free  to  plan  her  life  anew. 

It  seemed  incredible. 


CHAPTER  III 

i 

"  At  present,”  explained  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  lawyer, "  Woodstock 
is  let  on  a  yearly  lease  to  a  farmer,  named  Kibble,  who  owns 
the  adjoining  farm.  The  rent  he  pays  is  not  a  great  deal, 
but  it’s  better  than  allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow.” 

Just  so,”  agreed  Sir  Hugh  Campion. 

“  Now,  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  house,  orchard 
and  garden  would  meet  with  your  requirements  ?  I  take  it 
that  you  wish  to  live  the  life  of  a  retired  gentleman  ”  (he 
would  like  to  have  added  “  suitable  for  one  of  your  years  and 
rank,”  but  hesitated  about  putting  it  that  way),  ”  and  anything 
above  a  few  acres  would  doubtless  prove  an  embarrassment.” 

"  I  thought  of  planting  out  a  large  fruit  orchard.” 

"  Ah !  ”  murmured  the  lawyer.  ”  I  see,  you  want  a  hobby.” 

Campion  thought  it  was  time  to  explain.  “  No,  I  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  come  out  to  this  country  not  as  an  idler,  but  as 
a  worker — an  immigrant.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  done  precious  little 
all  my  life  ;  now  I  want  to  take  my  coat  off  and — work.” 

“  Work !  ”  cried  Bloxam,  laughing.  “  Work  !  Come, 
come,  Sir  Hugh,  you’re  joking.” 

“I’m  in  sober  earnest,  Mr.  Bloxam.  I  was  given  to 
understand  in  England  there’s  money  to  be  made  in 
Canadian  fruit  farming.” 

Bloxam  stared  for  a  moment. 

"  Hanker,”  he  called  to  a  clerk  in  the  next  room. 

A  youth  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  to  whom  he 
put  the  question  : 

"  How  many  mortgages  do  we  hold  on  apple  orchards  ?  ” 

"  Nineteen,  I  believe,  sir,  with  the  Fannell  place.” 

”  Nineteen  !  You  hear  that,  sir  ?  Nineteen  !  Thank 
you.  Hanker — that  is  all.”  The  door  closed  on  the  clerk. 

”  A  good  many  people  have  come  to  this  province  from  the 
Old  Country,  intending  to  grow  apples,  with  a  little  capital. 
Some  of  them  buy  and  some  of  them  plant.  From  the  way 
they  talk,  one  would  think  you  had  only  to  plant  an  orchard 
big  enough  and  put  in  the  right  stock  from  the  right  nursery, 
and  then  sit  down  and  wait,  and  then,  when  the  fuit  is  ripe, 
hold  a  row  of  barrels  under  the  trees  and  let  the  apples  drop 
in  at  five  dollars  a  barrel.  Well,  sir,  that’s  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  it  isn’t.  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  for  one  that  succeeds, 
fifty  fail.  I  don’t  wish  to  appear  discouraging,  Sir  Hugh, 
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but  I  want  to  warn  you  against  being  over-sanguine.  Money  is 
made  out  of  apples,  but  it  doesn’t  somehow  get  into  the  pockets 
of  the  apple-grower — the  average  speculative  orchardist.  _  It’s 
the  buyer,  the  middle-man,  the  railway  and  the  ocean  shipper 
who  clear  the  profits.  The  independent  grower  has  got  to  face 
frost  and  blight  and  insects  and  be  prepared  for  his  trees  bearing 
only  one  year  in  three.  No,  sir,  the  grower  who  makes 
money  out  of  apple-growing  in  this  province  is  either  the 
man  who  knows  the  whole  business  from  A  to  Z,  who  works 
scientifically  on  a  large  scale,  or  the  farmer  who  looks  upon  his 
two  or  three  hundred  apple-trees  as  the  Quebec  habitant  looks 
upon  his  sugar  maples — just  a  bye-product  of  his  farm.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  advise  me  to  take  up  fruit  farming  in 
this  Province  ?  It  would  be  better,  after  all,  for  me  to  go 
on  to  British  Columbia  ? 

“  But  why  British  Columbia  ?  Why  only  fruit  growing  ? 
Why  not  general  farming  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  might  consider  that.  I  ought  to  know  something 
about  farming.  My  family  have  been  landed  proprietors 
in  England  for  generations.” 

The  lawyer  looked  hard  at  his  visitor  for  several  seconds. 
Then  he  said  : 

“  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  there  are  great  possibilities  in  Wood- 
stock.  It  is  naturally  fertile,  well  situated,  well-watered, 
well-timbered.  It  could  be  made  a  model  farm  if  it  was  in 
the  right  hands.  You  have  seen  the  house.  It  is  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  and  pretty  solidly  built.  If,  at  the  price  I  am 
asking,  you  bought  Woodstock  merely  as  a  place  of  residence, 
you  would  be  getting  a  bargain.  But  to  make  the  farm  and 
orchard  pay  you  want  an  experienced,  up-to-date  young  farmer 
to  help  you.  Now,  it  so  happens  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
just  such  a  man.  He’s  been  five  years  now  in  this  country. 
I  never  met  his  like  for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  farming, 
orcharding  and  market-gardening.  He’s  had  a  dairy  of  his 
own,  and  is  full  of  ideas,  too,  about  growing  early  fruit  and 
vegetables  under  glass.  He’s  the  hardest  kind  of  worker.  He 
is  a  man  in  a  thousand  and  his  biggest  blunder  is  in  not  having 
gone  West,  as  so  many  other  young  fellows  have  done.” 

“  But  wouldn’t  such  a  man  want  very  high  wages — more 
than  I  could  afford  to  pay  ?  ” 

"No,  I  think  the  young  man  I  speak  of  would  accept 
low  wages  if  you’d  give  him  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
farm.  You  could  afford  to  do  that — to  give  him,  say,  a 
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third  share.  You’d  make  a  splendid  bargain  if  you  could 
get  Karl  Golzmann  and  let  him  run  the  whole  place  for  you.” 

“  Golzmann  !  He  isn't  a  German,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  forgot  to  mention  that.  It’s  his  only  drawback — 
if  it  is  a  drawback.  He  comes  from  Saxony,  I  believe.” 

“  Ah,”  mused  Campion.  "  I  won’t  pretend  I’ve  ever 
cared  very  much  for  Germans.  But  I  believe  they’re  usually 
rather  efficient.” 

II 

Vant  called  for  the  baronet  at  Bloxam’s  office.  Coming 
away  from  the  office,  they  nearly  collided  with  a  short, 
chubby  gentleman,  moving  rapidly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  immediately  took  off  his  hat  and  standing 
bareheaded  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  shook  hands 
cordially  with  Sir  Hugh  and  Vant. 

Few  who  had  met  him  were  likely  to  forget  Mr.  Titlow, 
who,  in  addition,  to  other  peculiarities,  had  an  unfortunate 
impediment  of  speech,  which  he  tried  vainly  to  overcome 
by  an  eager  loquacity. 

"  How  are  you,  Sir  Hugh.  And  how  is  Lady  Ca-Ca-Campion 
and  your  f-family,  sir  ?  I  was  sp-eaking  of  you  just  now.” 

“  The  Mayor  is  one  of  our  leading  merchants.  Sir  Hugh, 
the  proprietor  of  the  famous  Titlow  Barrel  factory.” 

“  Oh  ?  ”  murmured  the  baronet,  politely. 

"  Mr.  Titlow  should  be  in  a  position  to  tell  you,  Sir  Hugh, 
something  about  the  apple  business.” 

“  Apples  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Mayor,  his  eyes  taking  on  a 
sudden  sparkle.  "  Well,  it’s  a  fact,  that  this  P-p-province 
grows  the  finest  apples  in  the  world,  sir.  Our  output  this 
year  will  b-b-beat  all  previous  records.  One  m-m-million 
barrels.  B-b-booming,  sir.” 

"  And  the  growers,”  said  Vant.  ”  They  are  making  a  lot 
of  money  ?  ” 

"  All  f-flourishing,  of  course.  It’s  the  only  thing  just 
now  that  p-p-pays  in  this  p-p-part  of  the  P-P-province.  If 
you  have  any  capital  to  invest.  Sir  Hugh,  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  p-p-put  it  into  a  g-g-good  orchard.” 

Campion  smiled  incredulously. 

“  Really?  But  I’ve  heard  that  there  are  many  who  don’t 
regard  apples  — — .” 

The  chubby  features  of  Shellport’s  chief  magistrate  took 
on  a  pained  expression. 
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“  There  are  kn-kn-knockers  everywhere,”  he  commented, 
bitterly.  “  If  a  m-m-man  doesn’t  m-m-make  money  out  of 
apples,  it’s  his  own  f-f-fault.  In  a  f-f-few  year’s  time 
I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we’re  shipping  two  m-m-million 
b-b-barrels  out  of  this  Province.” 

“  Really  !  ”  said  the  baronet. 

“  Apples !  Why  that's  where  N-n-ova  Scotia  can  b-b-beat 
the  world.  I  often  w-w-wonder  why  everybody  d-doesn’t 
t-t-take  to  growing  apples  !  ” 

Whereupon  the  Mayor,  bowing,  with  his  hat  raised  on  high, 
passed  on. 

“Well,  Sir  Hugh,”  remarked  Vant,  with  a  laugh,  "  there, 
at  least,  is  one  man  who  is  getting  rich,  out  of  apples !  ” 

III 

Campion  certainly  had  hereditary  interest  in  farming. 
From  boyhood  he  had  listened  to  countless  discussions 
between  his  father  and  the  steward  and  tenants  of  the  Campion 
Magna  estate.  Crops,  pasture  and  arable,  stock-breeding, 
fertilisers,  these  were  standing  after-dinner  topics,  whenever 
Sir  Roger’s  fellow  landed  proprietors  were  present.  But  it 
was  doubtful  if  any  of  them  had  had  any  definite  contact 
with  the  soil.  Campion’s  recollection  of  these  discussions 
was  that  they  ranged  mostly  about  policy  and  principles, 
whether  it  paid  a  landlord  better  to  grow  wheat  or  stock. 
All  farming  was  based  on  the  price  of  wheat.  His  father, 
undoubtedly,  knew  a  great  deal  about  farming  in  the 
abstract,  the  comparative  worth  of  the  soil,  calculated  in 
terms  of  wheat  or  oats,  labourer’s  wages,  cost  of  fertilisers  : 
but  farming  was  all  a  sort  of  formal  institution,  based  upon  a 
creed,  “  I  believe  in  British  wheat,”  and  the  first  supplication 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “  Give  us  our  daily  bread,”  meant  “  Give 
the  people  bread  made  exclusively  from  British  wheat  at  fifty 
shillings  a  quarter.  ’  ’  When  British  wheat  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
then  British  beef  and  mutton  and  bacon  counted  as  bread. 
But  all  big  English  farming  meant  either  corn  or  pasture. 
Anything  else  was  un-English.  There  were  fellows,  of  course, 
who  were  making  money  out  of  milk  and  potatoes  fruit  and 
vegetable — one  big  farmer  had  actually  planted  acres  with 
love-apples  (“  tomatoes,”  people  were  beginning  to  call  them), 
and  another  was  devoting  himself  to  celery  and  asparagus. 
Melancholy  proof  of  national  decadence  !  Fancy  calling  such 
enterprises  farming !  Who  could  be  a  dignified  landed  estate 
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owner  whose  hereditary  acres  were  turned  into  a  forcing- 
house  for  the  jobbers  of  Co  vent  Garden  market  ? 

Smithfield  was,  of  course,  another  matter.  There  was 
British  sportsmanship.  To  produce  an  ox  weighing  half 
a  ton,  or  a  sow  which  tipped  the  scales  at  forty  stone  ! 
Even  then  some  people  questioned  whether  prize  cattle 
breeding  was  always  a  sound  business  proposition :  as  if  that 
mattered  to  a  gentleman  !  They  said  that  even  if  you  got  a 
prize  and  sold  the  animal  for  breeding  at  a  high  figure,  there 
was  little  profit,  if  any,  by  the  time  you  had  paid  all  expenses. 
It  might  well  be  that  for  dietetic  purposes  a  champion  ox,  or 
pig,  or  sheep  was  no  better  than  a  small  one  and  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  breed  two  small  ones  ;  but  everyone  knew 
now  that  British  cattle  could  not  compete  with  the  mass 
production  of  the  American  ranches  and  the  Australian 
sheep-farms.  Pedigree  stock  was  the  thing. 

So,  decade  after  decade,  British  fanning  still  went  on  in 
its  dull,  formal  way,  hardly  realising  that  so  far  as  the  old 
staples  of  human  diet  were  concerned,  it  had  definitely  been 
put  out  of  business,  and  that  really  its  only  chance  of  revived 
prosperity  lay  in  developing  special  agricultural  industries, 
the  way  Continental  nations  were  doing.  Man  does  not 
live  on  bread  alone,  or  even  on  beef  and  mutton. 

Campion  recalled  the  shock  given  one  day  to  a  party  of 
county  magnates  who  were  deploring  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  wondering  whether  English  agriculture  would 
ever  recover,  by  a  dapper  new  vicar  who  had  come  over 
from  Mumford.  This  parson  had  the  hardihood  to  remark 
that  wheat  had  only  a  remote  interest  for  him  personally. 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation  he  declared  that  he  hadn't 
eaten  wheaten  bread  for  twenty  years  and  didn't,  in  fact,  see 
why  people  attached  such  importance  to  this  particular  product. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  and  Indians  and  Chinese  had  managed  to 
get  on  famously  without  wheat  or  even  rye.  "  Oh,”  growled 
Sir  Roger,  after  a  dead  silence,  “  and  what  the  mischief  is 
it  you  eat,  sir  ?  ”  “  Chestnuts,”  answered  the  parson. 

“  Chestnuts  !  ” 

Such  a  roar  of  derisive  laughter  shook  the  ceiling  and 
wainscotting  of  the  great  dining-hall  at  Campion  Magna.  But 
the  parson  was  not  to  be  put  down,  and  went  on  tranquilly. 
“  They  make  a  capital  flour.  If  you  planted  enough  chest¬ 
nuts  and  beechnuts  and  walnuts,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
I’ll  warrant  you  could  feed  all  England  with  them.  And 
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pulse  and  potatoes  are  a  far  better  food  than  wheat,  in  the  best 
medical  opinion.” 

“  Pulse  and  potatoes  !  ”  snorted  one  of  the  company,  who 
happened  to  be  a  breeder  of  prize  cattle.  "  What  sort  of 
talk  is  this  ?  Who  wants  to  feed  all  England  ?  I  suppose 
you’re  a  vegetarian,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  no  !  ”  replied  the  parson.  By  no  means ;  but  I 
confess  I  prefer  fish  and  poultry.  I  don’t  eat  wheat  and 
I  rarely  touch  butcher’s  meat.” 

If  only  the  utterer  of  these  heretical  sentiments  had  been 
an  anaemic  little  man,  they  could  have  finished  him  off  on 
the  spot.  But  he  was  a  noted  athlete  at  Cambridge,  strong 
and  muscular  and  in  the  pink  of  condition — damn  the  fellow ! 
— loved  his  pint  of  port  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  County. 
Campion  had  never  forgotten  this  conversation  and  the 
terrifying  prospect  it  called  up  of  a  wheatless  and  beefless 
English  farm  of  the  future.  These  ideas  had  since  appeared 
to  be  rather  less  fantastic  than  they  seemed  in  1880. 

IV 

Karl  Golzmann,  a  strongly-built,  blond  Saxon  of  twenty- 
six  or  seven,  duly  called  on  Campion.  At  first  sight  he 
seemed  stolid  and  unemotional ;  but  this  impression  did  not 
last.  He  rarely  smiled,  but  there  were  times  when  his  face 
wore  a  look  of  great  intelligence  and  even  tenderness. 

Five  years  before,  Golzmann,  his  mother  and  sister  had 
arrived  in  the  country  from  Bremen.  At  that  time  little  Martha 
Golzmann  was  a  yellow-haired  girl  of  fourteen.  T wo  years  later 
there  had  been  an  accident.  A  terrible  fall  had  injured  her 
spine  and  eventually  she  became  subject  to  fits  of  mental  aberr¬ 
ation.  She  was  now  almost  helpless,  except  for  her  inter¬ 
minable  sewing  and  knitting,  sitting  in  her  chair,  crooning  to 
herself,  and  only  kindling  into  emotional  life  when  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  her  brother  Karl.  Goltzmann  played  the  violin  with 
a  certain  amount  of  skill.  About  Goltzmann’s  devotion  to  his 
sister  there  was  something  intense,  something  which  strangers 
found  rather  touching,  surprising  in  a  man  of  his  seemingly 
phlegmatic  temperament.  The  mother  was  a  hardworking, 
reserved,  colourless  woman  who  spoke  very  bad  English. 

Everybody  was  agreed  that  Golzmann  was  a  most 
exceptional  young  farmer,  full  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
ideas.  He  had  spent  three  years  on  a  farm  in  Schleswig 
conducted  on  the  soundest  Continental  principles,  where 
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they  are  reputed  to  have  an  intense  dislike  to  empiricism 
and  makeshift  methods.  He  was  so  trained  in  judging 
soils  that  he  could  tell  almost  at  a  glance  the  value  of  any 
given  land  for  certain  crops  and  the  cost  of  imparting 
the  necessary  fertility.  He  had  mastered  the  secrets  of 
forcing  by  special  manures  and  radiation  and  was  skilled  in 
all  the  processes  of  dairying.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  his  knowledge 
he  had  begun  his  career  in  the  Province  badly.  Regardless 
of  local  conditions  and  the  absence  of  co-operation,  he  had 
put  all  his  savings  into  a  dairy  farm.  The  transport  of  his 
milk,  excellent  as  it  was,  proved  ruinous  ;  the  cost  of  fodder 
was  too  great  and  finally  his  small  herd  had  been  attacked 
by  an  insidious  udder  disease  and  had  to  be  slaughtered. 
After  this  catastrophe,  Golzmann  engaged  himself  to  a 
Valley  farmer,  where  he  was  very  unhappy,  for  a  years 
because  his  employer  insisted  on  conducting  his  operation,  in 
his  own  way,  which  way  Golzmann  knew  to  be  unenlightened 
and  wasteful.  They  had  eventually  parted  company. 

“  I  ain’t  got  anything  against  that  young  feller,”  the  farmer 
had  said  magnanimously :  “  he’s  a  fine  worker,  but  he’s 
too  darn  critical  and  he’s  got  too  many  highfalutin  ideas. 
That’s  always  the  trouble  with  these  foreigners— they  think 
that  what  suits  their  country  will  suit  ours.  I’ve  been  runnin’ 
my  farm  for  thirty  years  now  at  a  fair  profit,  and  I  reckon  I 
don’t  have  to  be  told  now  how  to  run  it.  I’m  not  going  to 
chuck  money  away  on  all  this  sulphuric  and  phosphate  rock 
and  nitrates.  And  I  ain’t  goin’  in  for  bacon  curing  and 
garden  truck  for  the  city  market  either.  When  the  old  farm 
fails  to  bring  me  a  livin,  I’ll  sell  out  and  go  somewhere  else. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Professor  Quain,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Meechboro’,  heard  of  Golzmann  and  offered  to  take 
him  on  as  assistant  instructor.  The  young  German  accepted 
the  post,  and  was  really  happy  for  months,  even  though  he  and 
Quain  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  points.  Here  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  revelling  in  German  and  Scandinavian, 
as  well  as  American  and  Canadian  agricultural  reports  and 
treatises,  frequently  translating  important  passages  from  these 
in  his  rare  moments  of  leisure,  for  Quain  s  benefit.  When, 
therefore,  Sir  Hugh  Campion  wrote  to  Quain  about  Golzmann, 

the  professor  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  recommending  him. 

‘‘He  is  full  of  ideas,  industrious  and  trustworthy.  I 
believe  he  only  wants  a  chance  to  distinguish  himself. 

Campion  sent  for  Golzmann  and  soon  satisfied  himself 
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that  this  young  German  was,- apart  from  his  nationality,  just 
the  coadjutor  he  wanted.  They  spent  the  whole  day  walking 
around  Woodstock  together,  and  Golzmann’s  remarks  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  quiet  guttural  tone,  were  in  every  case  both  perti¬ 
nent  and  illuminating,  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  situation  and  the  way  certain  obstacles 
could  be  overcome  ;  the  best  land  for  the  orchard  and  for  the 
root  crops. 

“  Do  noding  mit  dot  field,”  he  said,  indicating  a  stonv 
ar--a\h  „U  ls  he}\erAS0;  **  excellent  will  be  for  pu!h  vruit.” 
fruit  i ?  ”  ejaculated  the  baronet  a  little  blankly.  "  Push 

"  Ja,  gurrants,  gooseberries,  raspberries.  It  not  necessary 
is  to  glear  such  land.  If  you  abbrove  I  viU  order  seS 

iTeSpftir  lmmedia^  Wanting.  That  vruit  brings 

Golzmann  drew  up  methodically  a  plan  of  the  farm  indi¬ 
cating  just  what  improvements,  in  his  ojfinion?  it  Squ^d 
and  what  crops  would  prove  the  most  immediately  profitable 
It  was  plain,  however,  that  he  wanted  Sir  Hugh  to  embark 

+^maIket  f ardening  on  an  ambitious  scale.  He  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  growing  early  vegetables  for  the  Halifax 
and  even  for  the  Boston  it.  j  ,  * 

about  hot  and  cold  frames,  and  how  ceTtata  kfnT'l 
^  t>  .  it  ^ nicidc  to  pay  handsomely Certam  °f 

Hut  all  this  intensive  farming  needs  plenty  of  labour 
Golzmann.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  it  ?  ” 

If  y?u  .llk<r  my  scheme,”  said  the  young  German  "  wp 
can  a  beginning  make  with  much  labour  noTbossibT 
When  der  spring  comes  it  will  not  be  so  easy  but  now  w 
is  much  young  and  some  old  men  to  be  hired  ’’  h 

rftS: 

»#iga  as  £Sj"; — »“= 

going  about  things  in  Sy  the  rLht  wav  He  T 
advised  the  baronet  to  give  him  a  free  ZL  ,  strong'y 
resources  .would  permit.  8  free  hand  as  far  as  hls 

att”Pi,nnthTfSiZr.ePared  ‘°  *«  thousand  dollars 


CHAPTER  IV 

i 

When  Joan  Campion  began  to  mend  her  convalescence  was 
rapid,  and  Effie  was  allowed  to  go  frequently  into  the 
patient’s  room.  She  never  forgot  her  first  glimpse  of  Joan  asleep; 
the  pale,  sullen  beauty  of  her  face,  framed  on  the  pillow  by 
dark  masses  of  hair.  To  think  that  she  and  Cynthia  were 
sisters:  it  was  almost  incredible:  they  differed  so  utterly. 

Effie  did  not  know  that  Joan,  before  their  meeting,  had 
said  that  she  “  detested  all  journalists.”  She  had  glanced 
through  the  Clarion  and  pronounced  it  “a  wretched  little 
rag.”  Moreover,  it  was  unfortunate  that  Joan  had,  lying 
there  in  fretful  mood,  misconceived  the  character  and  social 
position  of  the  Vants,  once  going  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Vant  as  “  our  landlady.”  When,  too,  she  learnt  that  her 
father  had  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  British  Columbia 
and  settle  down  in  Shellport,  she  inclined  angrily  to  ascribe 
to  undue  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  hosts.  Between 
herself  and  the  trained  nurse.  Miss  Tupper,  there  was  an 
imperfect  sympathy.  She  had  complained  that  the  nurse’s 
voice  and  accent  got  on  her  nerves,  and  she  had  alarmed 
Cynthia  by  mimicking  her  almost  within  her  hearing. 
But  these  were  a  sick  girl’s  petulant  vagaries.  Effie’s  clear¬ 
eyed  freshness  and  naturalness  could  not  but  make  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  the  invalid.  Joan,  too,  was  quick  to  observe 
the  admiration  and  deference  in  Effie’s  attitude  towards  her. 

“  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you’re  getting  better.  Miss  Campion. 
The  doctor  has  only  let  me  run  in  for  a  minute  to  leave  these 
chrysanthemums.  Please  don’t  tire  yourself  by  talking  to  me. 

She  smilingly  pressed  Joan’s  fingers  and  was  gone.  She 
came  in  thus  daily  for  a  few  moments  until  at  the  end  of 
a  week  Joan  restrained  her  and  bade  her  sit  by  her  bedside. 

“  I  hear  you  are  a  journalist,  Miss  Vant,”  she  said  with  a 
wry  little  smile.  "  I  have  read  your  account  of  the  Pausania 
and  the  interview  with  papa.  It  was  very  clever.  I  suppose 
you  are  very  fond  of  journalism,  aren’t  you  ? 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  am.” 

There  fell  a  brief  silence. 

“  I  daresay  you  see  the  English  newspapers  occasionally, 
don't  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  We  get  the  weekly  Times  and  I  see  a  copy 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  now  and  then,  besides  the  Illustrated 
London  News  and  Punch.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ? 
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Joan  gave  her  a  sharp  glance. 

“  fjh,  yes-  thank  you,  sometime  or  other.  But  please  don’t 
trouble.  I  have  not  yet  met  your  brother,”  she  went  on 
“  «e  was  at  Oxford,  wasn't  he— a  Rhodes  Scholar  ?  ” 

„  XeSl  1  suPPOse  you  know  Oxford  well,  Miss  Campion  ?  ” 
No :  at  least  very  little  !  ”  returned  Joan,  with  a  sudden 
coldness  which  rather  disconcerted  Effie. 

A  few  days  later  the  invalid  was  more  cordial.  ”  I’m  ever  so 
much  better  to-day,”  she  said.  “  Do  sit  down  and  tell  me  a  lot  of 
things  I  want  to  know.  In  the  first  place,  Miss  Vant,  you  are 
for  nothing — you — you  know  all  about  me  ?  ” 
Elfie  flushed  a  little,  but  her  glance  met  Joan’s  frankly. 

Yes,  she  answered.  ‘‘I  know.”  She  hesitated.  “It 
must  have  taken  great  courage.” 

,,  P° tb<?  people  here  know — about  Pondover  and  all  that  ?  ” 

*  fill1*  Ppey  read  something  at  the  time.  But  they  had 
lorgotten.  It  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  your  rescue  " 
It  shocked  their  proper  little  souls,  I  expect.  I  under- 
stand  women  s  suffrage  is  not  an  issue  in  this  country  ” 

,,  No.  I  don  t  think  it  is,”  admitted  Effie. 

T1-.  1  r,ntei-to  exP.lain  to  you  that  I’ve  given  it  up  myself. 

finkh Jd°  e^thflngT'1S  m  the  Wrong  hands-  At  all  events,  I’ve 
finished  with  it.  I  ve  got  other  things  to  think  of.  And  now  tell 

iJereT”6^108  e  Se~whY  does  my  father  want  to  settle  down 

''  2?’  isn  t  i<:  because  of  Woodstock  ?  " 

Woodstock!  Is  that  the  name  of  the  place?”  She 
spoke  contemptuously.  P  ' 

in a  u’S  really  quite  charming.  I’m  certain  you’ll  like  stay- 

inb  in  Shellport  better  than  going  away  to  British  Columbia  ” 
Joan  s  lip  curled. 

v,  V,?®rsi)n.ally'.1  hadn’t  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to 
British  Columbia.  I  only  wanted  to  clear  out  of  England 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Boston  or  New  York  ?  "  6 

“  I  visited  Boston  once.” 

Joan  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said  :  “  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  studied'  for  the  stage  ?  ” 

,  .  ,Yes'  I  ve  heard  it  said  you  have  great  talent.  Are  vou 
thinking  of  going  on  the  stage  in  America  ?  ”  y 

"  au  engagement  certainly,  said  Joan,  quickly 

But  this  is  between  ourselves.  I  can  trust  you,  can’t  I  ?  ” 
Effie  promised  solemnly  never  to  mention  the  matter 
A  week  later  the  invalid  was  allowed  to  leave  her  room  for 
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an  hour  or  two,  and  Vant  saw  Joan  Campion  for  the  first 
time  since  the  night  of  her  arrival. 

"  I  had  almost  despaired,”  he  said,  "  of  our  ever  meeting. 
I  am  off  to  Halifax,  you  know,  in  a  day  or  two.  If  I  hadn’t 
helped  to  carry  you  into  that  room,  I  should  almost  have 
doubted  your  existence.” 

"You  were  rather  mythological  yourself,  Mr.  Vant,” 
she  rejoined  lightly. 

He  thought  her  saissisant,  admired  her  clear  pallor  and  large 
brilliant  eyes,  but  told  himself  that  this  young  woman  was  too 
supercilious  for  his  taste,  and  he  wasn’t  at  all  fascinated  by  her 
slow,  caustic  speech  and  her  habit  of  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

“  The  vixen  type,”  he  thought.  ”  I  daresay  she’ll  do  well 
on  the  stage.” 

It  was  astounding,  the  fact  of  this  girl  and  Cynthia  being 
sisters.  Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  ? 

For  Vant  had  been  powerfully  drawn  to  Cynthia  Campion 
In  her  person  she  fulfilled  his  ideal  of  the  young  English 
gentlewoman — her  perfect  complexion,  her  reserve,  heC 
dignity,  her  low-pitched,  musical  voice. 

Albeit  he  had  had  little  time  to  cultivate  more  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  Miss  Campion,  they  were  all  so  busy  and 
he  rarely  saw  her  alone.  But  Effie  had  brought  her  to  his 
last  lecture  at  Fort  Hesperus  and  afterwards  he  had  one 
brief  talk  with  her  on  the  way  home.  He  had  told  her  of 
his  plans  and  ambitious  hopes.  Miss  Campion  had  been 
appreciative,  politely  interested,  but  that  was  all.  One 
could  hardly  have  expected  more. 

II 

Amongst  the  many  callers  at  Thornhill  there  was  one  who 
by  no  means  shared  Vant’s  opinion  of  Joan  Campion. 

"  Who  was  that  gentleman  with  the  French  name  who 
came  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Vant  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Campion  one 
day  of  her  hostess. 

“  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Lanctot,  the  lawyer  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Lanctot.  I  heard  him  telling  my  daughter 
Joan  he’d  spent  a  year  as  a  student  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris.  Is  he  a  French-Canadian  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Lanctot  describes  himself  as  an  Acadian.  These 
people  settled  nearly  three  centuries  ago  in  this  Province, 
which  was  then  called  Acadia.  My  dear  husband  the 
rector  regarded  Mr.  Lanctot  as  rather  a  dangerous  young  man. 
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People  wonder  why  he  ever  came  to  Shellport.  There  weren’t 
half  a  dozen  Acadians  in  the  county  until  the  woollen  mills 
were  started  three  years  ago.  Now  there  are  two  hundred, 
they  say,  in  Shellport  alone.  He  pretends  to  be  very  English, 
but  in  his  heart,  they  say,  he  is  fanatically  French.” 

Sir  Hugh  and  Vant  entering  at  the  moment,  the  latter 
broke  in  briskly : 

“Who's  fanatically  French,  mother  ?  ” 

“  We  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Lanctot,  dear.” 

Ah,  clever  chap  that,  I  hear,  although  I’ve  seen  precious 
little  of  him  as  yet.  He  wont,  help  us  at  Hesperus.  They 
say  he'll  get  the  Liberal  nomination  for  Parliament  next 
year,  if  old  Sneape  throws  up  the  sponge.  Lanctot’s  father 
was  a  notary  in  Clare.” 

”  Oh — where  is  Clare  ?  ”  asked  Cynthia. 

“  A  French  Acadian  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  While 
they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Quebec  habitants  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  themselves  as  a  different  people.  Lately, 
probably  as  the  result  of  propaganda,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  much  more  closely  together.  But 
Lanctot  doesn’t  get  on  with  his  compatriots,  who  regard  him 
as  too  English,  although  he  was  appointed  their  deputy  to 
the  French-speaking  Congress  at  Quebec.  The  impression 
is  that  he  s  not  a  good  Catholic,  and  the  priest  here,  Father 
Heeny,  and  himself  are  hardly  on  speaking  terms.  But  that’s 
perhaps  because  Heeny  is  Irish.  At  all  events,  Lanctot  has 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  us  and  set  up— rather  surprisingly— 
as  a  lawyer  here.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  he  hasn’t  done  so 
badly.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  especially  to  a  jury.  But 
Effie  can  tell  you  all  about  him.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr 
Lanctot,  Effie  ?  ” 

His  sister  coloured,  rather  unaccountably,  Vant  thought 
and  began  to  arrange  some  photographs  on  the  piano. 

Mr  Lanctot1”6'  Gr6g’  *  d  rather  not  exPress  any  opinion  of 

At  that  moment  from  his  cage,  the  parrot  Xeno,  hitherto 
silent  and  unnoticed,  broke  forth  : 

"  0i  Pistol  anthropoi  kakoi !  Oi  pleistoi  anthropoi  kakoi '  ’  ’ 
What  ts  he  saying,  that  extraordinary  bird  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Lady  Campion. 

.  ”  Merely  that  all  men  are  knaves,”  explained  Vant.  "  That 
is  the  worst  of  Xeno.  His  Attic  proverbs  are  generally  so 
inappropriate  !  ”  y 
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III 

Lanctot  soon  called  again,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to 
lend  some  French  books  to  Joan  Campion,  and  the 
acquaintance  between  the  two  ripened. 

By  this  time  people  in  Shehport  knew  a  good  deal  about 
Joan’s  antecedents.  They  knew  that  she  had  been  one  of 
those  desperate  young  English  Suffragettes  who  were  still  going 
about  burning  houses,  breaking  windows  and  assaulting  the 
police.  The  more  charitable  put  it  down  to  Joan’s  having  been 
led  astray  by  older  and  more  lawless  spirits,  and  there  was  much 
sympathy  for  the  Campions.  These  understood  why  Sir  Hugh 
wanted  to  get  his  daughter  out  of  England,  away  from  tempta¬ 
tion  and  evil  associates.  Those  who  made  Joan’s  acquaintance 
thought  it  likely  that  this  tall,  dark,  big-eyed  girl  might  be  pas¬ 
sionate,  wilful  and  difficult  to  manage.  Her  ambition  to  go  on 
the  stage  was  under  the  circumstances  not  at  all  surprising. 

If  Joan  snubbed  and  offended  many  well-meaning  Shell- 
portians  by  her  brusque  manners,  she  could  be  very 
gracious  and  attractive  where  she  chose.  She  chose  to  be 
both  to  the  young  lawyer,  Emile  Lanctot.  For  one  thing, 
she  was  vain  of  her  proficiency  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  was  the  result  of  a  French  governess  almost  from 
babyhood,  combined  with  a  natural  penchant.  She  and 
Lanctot  often  carried  on  their  conversation  in  that  language. 

While  Joan  was  still  regarded  as  convalescent,  and  before 
Lanctot  knew  very  much  of  her  antecedents,  she  had  happened 
to  mention  Paris  and  a  visit  to  the  theatre  the  previous 
summer.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of  the  theatre. 

“  Naturally,”  she  said,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question. 
"  I  studied  two  years  for  the  theatre.” 

“  Tiens,”  he  had  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  “  I  knew  it.  I 
divined  it  in  your  voice,  your  eyes,  your  gestures,  made¬ 
moiselle.  You  have  a  gift.” 

"  Possibly,  mais,  a  quoi  bon  ?  ”  she  answered  with  a  touch 
of  bitterness.  “  You  see — I  am  here.” 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  your  parents  cannot  wish  you  to  give 
it  up — your  art  ?  ” 

"  We  don’t  discuss  it.  I  have  no  plans,  and  I — besides 
— am  still  in  the  doctor’s  hands.  Amongst  your  American 
acquaintances,  you  don’t  happen  to  know  any  theatrical 
manager.  Mr.  Lanctot  ?  ” 

He  replied  that  he  knew  none  personally,  but  later  on,  if 
she  would  accept  his  services,  he  might  be  able  to  help  her. 
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One  day  he  lent  her  two  plays  that  had  been  published  by 
a  young  Frenchman  he  knew — poetical  dramas  that  had 
enjpyed  a  certain  success  d’estime. 

Oh,  poetry,”  said  Joan.  "  I  warn  you  that  poetrv  is 
not  m  my  line.” 

"  Ah,  Pest  dommage!"  cried  Lanctot.  Then,  after  a 
pause  .  But  you  must  permit  a  humble  admirer  to  doubt 
that;  Surely,  I  am  not  mistaken  :  surely  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me.  You  are  Melisande  elle-meme* !  ” 


IV 

Y,an.t  had  made  all  arrangements  for  his  departure  for 
Dalkeith,  when  there  arrived  an  epoch-marking  letter  from 
Mr.  Marrack,  M.P. 

He  wrote  from  Ottawa  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  Hon. 
David  Windover,  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  Windover 
was  looking  for  an  expert  mineralogist  and  had  made 
enquiries  of  him  (Marrack)  concerning  his  fellow-townsman 
Gregory  Vant.  It  laregely  a  question  of  literary  ability 
0  .  some  sPecial  publication,  but  something  that 

might  lead  to  a  permanent  lucrative  post.  Marrack  had 
satisfied  the  minister  that  Vant  was  the  one  man  in  Canada 
who  could  fulfil  the  required  conditions.  He  therefore  urged 
his  young  friend  to  come  to  Ottawa  and  see  the  minister 
without  unnecessary  delay.  It  was  a  great  chance,  wrote 
Marrack,  and  his  prior  engagement  to  Dalkeith  University 

°Urul  V  u  °  ^e,ans  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Pubiic  career. 

What  should  he  do  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

i 

Vant  went  at  once  to  Balmoral  and  sought  out  his  friend, 
the  principal  of  the  University,  who,  after  hearing  him,  said  : 

“  Go  to  Ottawa  by  all  means.  See  what  the  proposal  is.  If 
it's  a  good  thing,  take  it.  I  know  enough  of  you,  Vant,  to 
know  that  it  could  only  serve  your  ends  for  a  time.  You 
were  fashioned  for  other  things.  I  have  always  been  troubled 
about  your  taking  up  this  mineralogy  professorship  here.  Even 
now  I  would  offer  you  classics  or  English  literature  if  I  could. 
We  will  have  you  back  yet.  Meanwhile,  a  postat  Ottawa  will 
give  you  a  chance  of  a  broader  purview.  And  don’t  trouble 
about  this  wretched  professorship.  Your  friend  Croysdill  has 
already  twice  applied  for  it,  and  itwill  suit  him  far  better  than 
it  will  you.” 

A  week  later  Vant  was  in  Ottawa  calling  on  the  Minister. 

"  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Vant,”  was  Mr.  Windover’s 
greeting.  "  Mr.  Marrack  tells  me  that  you’re  one  of  the 
coming  men  in  your  part  of  the  country.  I’ve  read  your 
pamphlet  on  Mineral  Wastage.  It  is  great ;  it  is  immense  ; 
it  is  undoubtedly  ‘  the  goods.’  Sit  down.” 

The  minister  was  a  stout,  bald,  kindly-faced  man  of  fifty, 
with  a  double  chin  and  bristling  grey  moustache.  From  his 
lips  during  his  hours  of  mental  tension  protruded  a  brown 
torpedo-shaped  object  which  may  well  have  been  a  stage  pro¬ 
perty  cigar  because  no  smoke  ever  issued  forth.  Windover,  it 
was  explained,  did  not  smoke  ;  he  had  given  up  the  habit ;  he 
merely  continued  to  perform  gyrating  feats  of  suction  with  a 
roll  of  native-grown  tobacco,  which  had  the  effect  of  a  sedative. 

If  his  own  account  could  be  implicitly  trusted  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  *'  D.P.,”  as  his  admirers  called  him,  had  followed 
almost  every  vocation  that  boy  or  man  could  follow  even  in 
our  complex  Western  society.  He  had  been  successively 
farm-hand,  lumberman,  grocery  clerk,  railroad  ganger,  miner, 
rancher,  schoolmaster,  newspaper  reporter  and  real  estate 
agent.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  life  for  many  years  past 
had  been  patriotism  ;  his  real  profession  was  that  of  Canadian. 
He  honestly  believed  himself  to  be  a  typical  Canadian.  His 
creed  was  "  Canada — first,  last  and  all  the  time  ”  ;  and,  by 
an  entertaining  but  by  no  means  infrequent  perversity,  having 
a  somewhat  harsh  nasal  speech  and  many  of  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  attributed  to  the  people  of  the 
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neighbouring  republic,  his  strongest  aversion  was  America 
and  the  Americans. 

"  We  got  to  build  up  this  country,”  he  once  said  at  a 
crowded  meeting  in  his  constituency,  “  and  we  got  to  build 
it  up  ourselves  and  with  our  own  materials.  We  don’t  want 
Yankee  bricks.” 

“  No,  and  we  don’t  want  Canadian  trust  cement  neither,” 
called  out  a  man  in  the  audience.  Whereat  there  was  a 
burst  of  jeering  laughter,  for  it  had  been  rumoured  that 
”  Dave  ”  had  been  financially  concerned  in  a  certain  notor¬ 
ious  transaction  connected  with  Portland  cement.  Once, 
by  the  way,  a  metaphor  of  Windover’s  about  cementing  the 
bonds  between  the  Provinces  had  been  received  with  rather 
too  much  vivacity. 

Windover  on  the  present  occasion  fixed  an  angry  eye  on 
the  interrupter,  and  recognised  a  local  merchant  who  had 
immigrated  from  Kansas. 

“  Oh,  I  quite  understand  the  gentleman  down  there. 
He  would  naturally  prefer  anything  American.  While  he  is 
ready  to  take  Canadian  money,  perhaps  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  look  of  our  banknotes.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
turn  the  Canadian  beaver  into  an  American  eagle  ?  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  like  to  shave  Lord  Aberdeen’s  upper  lip  so  as 
to  make  him  look  like  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  (Laughter).  If 
the  gentleman  who  interrupted  me  just  now  don’t  like  our 
Canadian  ways  why  doesn't  he  go  where  he  belongs.  (A 
voice :  “  Can’t  climb  the  tariff  wall,”  and  laughter.)  My 
friend  says  he  can’t  climb  the  tariff  wall.  What’s  this  idea 
about  climbing  walls  ?  Perhaps  this  gentleman  is  an  expert 
wall  climber.  Some  kind  of  walls  are  dangerous  to  climb  : 
as  my  friend  down  there  has  probably  discovered  before  now. 
There  is  usually  a  warder  with  a  Winchester  waiting:  on  the 
other  side.”  (Laughter  and  cheers). 

From  this  random  specimen  it  may  be  perceived  that 
Windover’s  platform  oratory  was  crude. 

II 

”  If’s  very  kind  of  Mr.  Marrack  to  recommend  me,  sir.” 

”  Well,  I  tell  you  straight,  I'd  rather  have  had  a  Western 
University  graduate,  for  the  job  I  have  in  mind,  even  if  he 
hadn  t  been  an  Oxford  scholar.  I  m  ready  to  allow  that 
what  your  Nova  Scotia  friends  say  about  you  is  right.  You 
know  your  job,  you’ve  got  a  fine  literary  style— but  what  is 
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better  still,  you  understand  French  and  German,  especially 
German.  Well,  now,  to  business.  Did  Mr.  Marrack  explain 
anything  at  all  about  what  we  contemplate  to  do  ?  ” 

“  He  mentioned  that  it  was  to  be  a  Mineral  Resources 
Report,  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  issued  by- - ” 

.Wind over  snorted. 

“  Somewhat  different  ?  Well,  now,  look  here,  Mr.  Vant, 
let  me  put  it  to  you  straight.  Forget  all  about  Mineral 
Resources  reports,  mining  reports,  geological  reports  and 
truck  of  that  kind.  The  country’s  fed  up  with  them.  Every 
Province,  every  county,  every  township,  every  high  school 
and  college  from  Belle  Isle  to  Vancouver  island  has  been 
getting  out  mining  reports  for  fifty  years.  When  this  De¬ 
partment  wants  a  geological  report  it  goes  to  the  Geological 
survey  ;  when  it  wants  a  mining  report  it  goes  to  the  Mines 
branch  and  the  public’s  money  is  wasted,  because  nobody 
ever  reads  punk  like  that,  not  even  the  people  who  own  the 
mines  and  want  to  sell  them.  No  ;  what  I  said  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  I’ll  say  to  you  :  We  Canadians  have  been  doing 
national  business  for  forty-five  years,  we’ve  had  all  the  way 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  prospectors  and  experts 
tinkering  about  several  million  square  miles  of  territory  until 
we  ought  by  rights  to  know  where  we’re  at,  and  yet  there 
ain’t  a  single  volume  issued  by  Government  or  anyone  else 
that  endeavours  to  co-ordinate — got  that  ?  co-ordinate 
all  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  by  these  experts, 
paid  and  unpaid,  about  Canada’s  mineral  resources  as  a 
whole.  It’s  just  a  waste  of  time,  labour  and  intelligence.”^ 

“  True,”  said  Vant.  ‘  ‘  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  sir.” 

“  Well,”  pursued  the  Minister,  “  you’ve  studied  geology, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  the  rest.  If  I  was  to  ask  you 
what  was  Canada’s  greatest  output  of  a  mineralogical  nature, 
what  answer  would  you  give  ?  ” 

"  Do  you  mean  in  value  ?  ” 

"  No,  bulk.” 

“  Why,  coal,  I  suppose,”  replied  Vant.  (  .  . 

“  Wrong,”  said  Wendovcr.  “  Mining  scrip.  It  s  mining 
certificates,  prospectuses,  reports  of  mines,  untold  tons  of 
'cm,  worth  one  cent  per  pound  as  paper,  covering  thousands 
of  acres,  planted  by  sharks  and  suckers  all  oyer  our  nine 
provinces  and  yielding  a  big  crop  of  disappointment  and 
misery  and  despair  and  ruin.  When  I  came  into  office  I  said 
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to  myself,  my  first  business  is  to  put  that  right,  to  protect 
our  people  and  the  good  name  of  the  Dominion.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  clear  away  all  the  rubbish  and  rumours  and 
eyewash  and  put  the  mineral  situation  of  Canada  before  the 
world,  hirst,  we  want  to  show  ’em  what  has  been  done  in 
eyery  Province  and  district  in  the  way  of  development  ever 
since  ('^federation— I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  they  did 
before  that  date— with  figures  of  total  output  and  a  diagnosis  of 

Probal blllties-  Al1  thte  available  statistics  classified 
and  summarised,  with  charts  and  diagrams,  so  that  any  stranger 
can  see  at  a  glance  how  we  stand.  Now,  Mr.  Vant,  do  vou 
think  you  could  effect  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  ?  " 
Vant  reflected.  It  didn’t  sound  difficult  ;  it  was  the  sort 
of  thing  any  industrious  student  might  do.  He  wondered 
vfetTWaSJnecessary to  se^ect  a  specialist  to  do  it. 

^-Jn?H?Unci^tandi^C0^r.ectly',  besaid'  “you  mean  a  record  of 
Canadian  mining  undertakings  and  mineralogical  investigation 

WlMra  WindnvtUSrffb0ih  exPloi.ted  and  suspected  resources  ?  ’’ 
Mr.  Windover  lifted  a  couple  of  bundles  of  papers  from  a 

iilowids  Vantng  *  V0‘Ume  lying  °"  his  desk  “d  P^hed 
“  Jever  see  this  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Tf0k  the  ^00k’  °Pened  it.  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
pages.  It  was  in  German  and  was  entitled  “  Bericht  fiber  die 
Deutschen  Mineralien.’’  It  was  a  monumental  work 

running  o  some  eighteen  hundred  pages  ’ 

thinEstethoro,Uhe  ^,rmans  are  a  «rat  Pe0Ple  and  they  do 
rnmgs  tnorough.  They  sent  this  book  to  the  Canadian 

Government  but  not  a  mother’s  son  here  saw  the  value  of“t 

whodoes AndrmwL,;TvU;hbUlIuVe  g°‘  a  girl  ^^grapher 
for  !  To  sit  on  T  lye  th;nk  she  was  this  here  book 

the  size  of  the  ^took^amf  nsked’her^if  °she  thoughtTh^at 
^Xp~eaaS’^  SI°"'  a"d  ™‘todicea.VTsSould 

reflectively.  "  M^^nt^want'I'^p  ”  stroked  his  dd». 
resources  with  maos  charts  ?,?,  Report  on  our  mineral 
in  six  months  "  p  and  dlaSrams.  to  be  effectuated 
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Really,  sir !  ” 

Ain’t  that  long  enough  ?  You’ll  have  all  the  Provincial 
report  before  you  and  all  the  mining  records,  a  staff  of  assist¬ 
ants  and  a  couple  of  draughtsmen.” 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Good.  That’s  settled.  Your  official  post  will  be  secretary 
of  the  Dominion  Mineral  Resources  Commission.  Regard  your 
appointment  as  having  gone  through.  Don’t  waste  any  time ; 
go  and  see  Maltby  and  fix  up  about  your  offices,  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  staff.  They’ll  probably  have  to  come  out  of  the  Mines 
branch.  We  must  concentrate  on  this  urgent  public  work.” 

“  About  the  Commission,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Vant,  rising  to 
take  his  leave. 

“  The  Commission  ?  Don’t  fret  about  the  Commission.” 
The  Minister  oscillated  his  cigar  between  his  strong  teeth. 
”  The  Commission  will  consist  of — of  Maltby,  Criddle,  yourself 
— and  ME.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  busy.  Draw  up 
your  plan  of  the  work  and  let  me  see  it.  Good  day  !  ” 

III 

"  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  it,  myself,”  said  Maltby,  gloomily. 
"  Reduplication  of  effort  and  a  waste  of  money.” 

‘‘You  mean  your  branch  could  have  done  the  work, 
without  bringing  in  an  outsider,  like  myself  ? 

“  Well,  since  you  ask  me,  I  say  it  could.  I  expect  you 
owe  this  to  your  member,  Marrack.  You’re  a  brilliant 
fellow,  Vant,  and  a  job  must  be  found  for  you.  Marrack 
made  a  great  point  to  the  Premier  about  the  numbers  of 
young  Canadians  who  still  go  drifting  over  to  the  States,  and 
that  some  means  must  be  found  to  keep  talent  in  this  country. 
I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  step  into  my  own  shoes,  later  on. 
I’m  prepared  for  that.” 

“  I  assure  you - ”  began  Vant,  warmly. 

"  Oh  !  I  can  see  the  justice  of  it.  I’ve  been  twenty 
years  in  this  department  and  I  know  my  work.  I’ve  had  to 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  insolence,  and  ignorance,  and, 
well,  I’ve  grown  hardened.  Some  day  they’ll  force  me  to 
resign.  I  am,  to  begin  with,  an  Englishman.  At  the 
same  time,  Vant,  I  welcome  young  Canadians  of  your  calibre 
at  Ottawa.  There  are  miserably  few  of  ’em,  more’s  the  pity. 
The  type  we  usually  get  are  a  poor  lot — the  kind  that  the 
railways  and  the  big  manufacturers  and  business  houses 
won’t  have.  The  Civil  Service  in  this  country,  to  say. 
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nothing  of  the  Executive  of  the  Judicative,  is  grossly  under¬ 
paid,  and  nearly  all  the  able  young  men  in  this  country  are 
out  to  make  money,  if  they  can,  and  they  can't  make  it  in 
the  Civil  Service.  The  Departments  were  glad  enough  to  get 
Englishmen  at  one  time  to  leaven  the  lump,  and  there  are 
still  a  good  many  of  us  here.” 

"  Mr.  Windover  wants  the  Report  finished  in  six  months.” 

“  I  know.  But  there’ll  be  the  printing  and  revision  and 
the  general  winding  up.  After  that,  they’ll  find  something 
else  for  you.  Your  salary,  by  the  bye,  has  been  fixed  at 
three  thousand  two  hundred.  If  you’ll  look  in  to-morrow 
morning,  we’ll  settle  the  details.” 

At  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  Vant  despatched  a  telegram 
to  his  mother. 

“Interview  satisfactory.  Remaining  in  Ottawa. 

Writing  fully,  to-night.  Love.”  “  Gregory.” 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  hotel. 

IV 

At  his  hotel,  the  clerk  told  him  that  a  gentleman  had 
telephoned — a  Mr.  E.  P.  Bowers— and  would  ring  again  later. 
Vant  remembered  that  Bowers,  an  old  college  class  mate, 
was  in  the  Civil  Service.  In  the  telephone  directory,  he 
found  the  name  E.  P.  Bowers,  “  Lakes,  Rivers  and  Waterways 
Commission,  267,  Philemon  Street.”  Vant  decided  to  look 
up  his  friend  at  once.  A  brass  plate  announced  that  the 
Commission  occupied  the  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
large  building.  He  had  scarcely  sent  in  his  card,  when 
Bowers  himself,  a  tall,  florid,  spectacled  young  man,  came 
bursting  out  of  a  doorway  and  crying  : 

"  Jehoshaphat,  old  fellow,  I’m  de-lighted  to  see  you,” 
wrung  Vant’s  hand  vigorously,  and  half  dragged  him  into  an 
office,  behind  a  glazed  door  marked  “  Private.” 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  a  first-rate  billet,  here.  Bowers.” 

Bowers  chuckled. 

Not  bad.  It  s  a  special  job.  I’ve  got  a  staff  of  my 
own  and  a  free  hand.” 

”  The  deuce  you  have  !  What  is  it  exactly  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I’ll  tell  you,  Greg.  It’s  a— a  report  on  waterways. 
Not  the  ordinary  Report,  but  a  really  big  thing.  You  know 
I  took  the  engineering  course— specialised  in  hydrography 
and  all  that.  I  rather  thought  it  might  come  in  useful. 
That's  the  great  thing  about  our  country,  Vant — so  many 
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facets  that  want  expert  polishing.  There  wasn’t  much 
doing  under  old  Bennison,  but  when  the  new  Government 
came  in — Let  me  show  you  what  we’re  doing.” 

He  seized  his  friend’s  arm  and  pointing  to  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  large  room,  which  were  well  nigh  covered  with 
maps,  photographs,  drawings  and  blue  prints,  proceeded  to 
explain  them. 

”  You  see,  old  fellow,”  he  concluded,  ”  we’re  engaged  here 
in  taking  stock  of  our  water  resources,  transportation  and 
power,  so  that — • — ” 

”  What !  ”  cried  Vant,  “  you,  too  ?  ” 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  You  too  ’  ?  ” 

‘ '  Look  here,  Bowers,  of  which  department  is  this  a  branch  ?  ” 

"  Internal  affairs.  Windover.  Smart  man,  Windover. 
A  bit  wild  and  woolly  to  us  Easterners,  Vant,  but  full  of 
ideas.  Progressive.” 

”  Well,  Bowers — prepare  for  a  shock.  I’m  under 
Windover,  too,” 

"  You  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  teach  Greek  at 

Dalkeith.” 

“  I  was  going  to  teach — but  not  Greek,”  Vant  explained. 
“  When  I  got  back  from  Oxford,  last  spring,  after  my 
father’s  death,  I  found  I  was  the  owner  of  a  gold-mine. 
Of  course,  I  shouldn’t  have  touched  it  at  all,  but  my 
father  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  it,  and  when  I 
came  to  examine  it  closely  it  seemed  as  though  it  might 
be  made  to  pay.  So  I  went  at  it  for  all  I  was  worth, 
and  learnt  all  I  know  about  practical  mining.  I  worked  over 
the  tailings  and  got  out  enough  ore  to  keep  the  thing  going, 
after  a  fashion.  But  I  found  it  wanted  more  money  than  I 
could  raise — it’s  a  matter  of  deep  levels — and  so  I’ve  chucked 
it  for  the  present — turned  it  over  to  my  foreman,  whom  I've 
taken  into  partnership.  Our  local  member,  Marrack,  got 
me  this  job.  For  good  or  evil,  my  dear  fellow,  I  accepted 
it,”  he  glanced  at  his  watch,  "  just  half  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Well,  I’m  dashed !  But  you  are  a  classical  nob.  Didn't 
you  get  a  Double  First  at  Oxford  ?  No  ?  Well,  anyhow, 
it  seems  funny  to  think  of  5'ou  having  difted  into  mineralogy 
and  now  into  the  C.S.,  here  under  Windover.  Lunch  with 
me  at  the  club — I’ve  asked  Rodwald  to  come  over.  Do 
you  remember  Rodwald  ?  ” 

“  Rodwald !  I  haven’t  heard  of  him  since  we  were  class 
mates.  What  is  he  doing  now  ?  ” 
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“  I  don’t  know.  Came  to  Ottawa  some  days  ago.  He'll 
tell  us  all  about  it,  himself.” 

As  they  walked  together,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  Capital  Club 
Bowers  said : 


But,  I  say,  Greg,  you  haven’t  told  me  what  your  special 
job  was.” 

Whereupon  Vant  explained  that  he  was  about  to  prepare 
a  special  sort  of  report  or  conspectus  of  the  country's  mineral 
resources,  but  he  got  no  further,  for  Bowers  stopped  short 
in  his  stride  and  delivered  himself  of  a  mighty  yell  of 
laughter*  J  J 

“  Jfe-hoshaphat !  This  is  the  biggest  joke  I’ve  ever 
heard  in  my  life.” 

He  was  still  loudly  chuckling  when  they  arrived  at 
their  destination. 

7^1  CaPjtal,  club  .was  already  crowded.  Cabinet 
ministers,  M.P.  s,  prominent  civil  servants,  journalists  and 
prominent  railway  and  business  men  were  foregathered  in 
the  entrance  lobbies  or  the  spacious  lounge.  Young 
Rodwald  had  just  arrived  and  .came  forward  beaming  a 
capable-looking  youth,  dark,  slender,  with  clean-cut  features 
He  had  come  to  meet  Bowers,  but  was  wholy  unprepared  to 
meet  another  old  college  chum  for  whom  he  had  such 
affection  as  he  had  for  Vant. 


I  have  often  wondered,  Chin-chin,”  he  cried,  wringing  hi« 
hand,  if  we  were  ever  going  to  meet  again  on  God’s  green 
footstool.  What  brings  you  to  Ottawa?  You’re  not  in 
politics,  are  you?  They  haven't  elected  you  a  Bluenose 

office-seeker  T”'  ^  ^  ?  a  braze" 

r  V^*i!,aughe(i  “  °,ffice'  m>'  dear  Rodwald,  has  sought  me. 
Incredible,  perhaps,  but  true.  I’ve  accepted,  and  so  I’ve 

Service  ” temporanly-  at  ab  events,  a  member  of  the  Civil 

"  No  1  Well,  I'm  dashed  !  So  have  If” 

,,  K01*  ^claimed  Vant  and  Bowers  in  unison. 

i  r*  n '  the  jCt  1S*  *  toob  up  scientific  agriculture  when  I 
left  coUege  and  last  year  accepted  a  caff  to  teach  bMogy 

ofl<S.«haTrhhmSS  t0Ti.he  brLght  5™ingsters  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  Then  the  devil  tempted  me  and  I  went 

fanner^— the  DoorT*  •  antL  so.?n  1  "“ogled  with  the  small 
from— ‘  P  ‘  g"  de"U  We  are  iust  now  importing 
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"  Hold  on !  ”  interrupted  Bowers.  "  Let  us  drink. 
Here  are  our  cocktails.” 

Vant  contemplated  the  three  glasses,  borne  on  a  tray 
by  the  club  servant. 

"  Cocktails !  1  had  almost  forgotten  there  were  such 

things,  Bowers.  Do  these  anteprandial  rites  persist  ?  ” 

*'  Persist  ?  They  flourish !  They  are  the  symbol  and 
pledge  of  Western  civilisation,  Vant.  They  are  our  sacra¬ 
mental  wine.  They  enshrine  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dying 
ceremonial  spirit.” 

“  Take  care,  Bowers.  Do  they  not,  perhaps,  represent 
this  continent’s  supreme  and  final  libation  to  the  goddess. 
Success  ?  And  yet,”  he  went  on,  sipping  from  his  glass, 

“  this  mingling  of  harsh  liquors  tempered  by  dulcet  essences, 
is  not  without  its  symbolism.” 

“  By  no  means,”  cried  Rodwald.  ”  Universal  youth 
has  called  in  this  new  drink  to  redress  the  alcoholic  balance 
of  the  Old.  But  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  was  explaining 
that  as  a  result  of  my  observations  in  Saskatchewan  I  wrote 
a  pamphlet.  I  went  into  the  question  of  our  immigrants  and 
farm  lands.  The  Minister— Windover,  you  know — read  it. 
He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  about  it.  We  talked  the- 
thing  over  and  I  found  he  was  very  sound  and  quite  eager 
to  do  something.  We  are  both  agreed  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  whole  immigration  policy  of  this  country 
wants  putting  on  a  proper  basis.  We  have  been  working 
without  proper  data — largely  trusting  to  the  example  of  the 
United  States— a  fatal  policy.  All  they  wanted  was  people,, 
any  kind  of  people,  except  the  yellow  brand,  while  Canada, 
as  primarily  and  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  only 
wanted  one  kind.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  ” 

"  But  surely,  this  is  a  problem  for  the  Immigration 
branch  ?  ”  remarked  Bowers. 

“  Just  so.  And  Windover,  being  the  head,  ex  officio,. 
of  the  Immigration  branch,  has  appointed  a  Commission 
to  investigate  the  incidence  of  immigration  in  relation  to- 
farming  and  farm  lands.  I’m  the  Secretary,  and  I  m  going 
to  show  exactly  what  proportion  of  our  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  is  due  to  the  native  Canadian,  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian, 
Italian,  Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  Roumanian,  Polish,, 
Slovak  and  Armenian.” 

Bowers  took  up  the  parable. 
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It  will  be  a  comprehensive  purview  co-ordinating  all 
the  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  our  experts 
about  agricultural  exploitation  by  natives  and  aliens  since 
Confederation,  classified  and  summarised  according  to  race  ?  ” 
“  Yes— but—” 

Vant  and  Lowers  rocked  with  laughter. 

And  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams  ?  ” 

"  That  is  so.  What  is  the  joke  ?  ” 

Nothing,  except  we  re  all  three  doing  the  same  thing. 

,  °r  'a,ut  and  1  also  are  making  reports  for  the  Honourable 
l)-  V •  “—compendious  reports,  embodying  facts,  tons  of  'em 
taking  stock  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  in  our 
respective  spheres  of  effort.  This  man  Windover  has  special 
reports  and  blue-books  on  the  brain.  This  is  the  wav  he  thinks 
he  is  going  to  consolidate,  tabulate,  regenerate  the  Dominion 
oi  Canada  Were  the  experts  to  whom  he  has  entrusted 
who6  mi%hty  tasks~the  bnSht  and  brainy  young  Canadians 

!!  Sh-h,”  warned  Vant.  “  Here  he  comes.” 


"  Who  ?  ” 

"  Our  eminent 


chief- 

seeing 


-the  great  statesman  himself.  What 
us  assembled  here  like  a  trio  of 


will  he  think, 
conspirators  ?  " 

But  the  minister  passed  on'his  way  to  the  club  dining-room 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  his  brilliant  young  prot&S 
^  ie.caiJse  of  bis  distraction  was  undoubtedly  his  luncheon 
guest  whom  Bowers  identified  as  the  travelling  correspondent 
JlJ"?  London  Transcript,  to  whom  the  minister  was 
imparting,  not  only  his  views  on  the  future  of  the  great 
Dominion,  but  a  denunciation  of  current  fables  and  fallacies 
TKCrn^g  lu"lscLf,  and  his  past,  present  and  future  career 
*“e  S**;  friends,  following  at  a  discreet  distance  in  the 
wake  of  their  departmental  head,  remarked  that  though 

consfsten^8  gman  -and  Stranger’  he  remained  collo¬ 
quially  consistent.  Scorning  to  prune  his  vernacular 

aUowed  its  rich  exuberance  of  epithet  and  adjective  to  testify 
•‘°f Xs  ,)Vf honcs‘y  and  ruggedness.  Wmdover  had  no 

dia„  first,  St M  MS ,  ““  himSdf’ jUSt  *  Cam- 


CHAPTER  VI 


Shellport,  Gloster  county  and  indeed  the  whole  Province 
took  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  activities  of  Sir  Hugh 
Campion.  They  were  not  unaccustomed  to  the  spectacle 
of  Englishmen,  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  arrive  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  country  to  take  up  land  and 
exploit  it,  whether  in  the  form  of  farms  or  orchards,  timber, 
mines  or  water-power.  All  these  had  started  full  of  zeal  and 
confidence.  Some  of  them  had  hung  on  for  years ,  but  as  a 
rule  they  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  game.  The  fact  is, 
the  odds  were  against  them.  If,  as  it  occasionally  chanced, 
they  represented  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  the  shareholders 
clamoured  much  too  soon  for  a  return  on  their  money.  When 
it  was  not  forthcoming,  they  refused  to  put  any  more  into 
the  enterprise,  which  came  to  an  inglorious  end  by  means  of 
a  mortgage  or  a  forced  sale,  the  property  passing  to  another 
set  of  ill-informed,  half-hearted  promoters  _  or  managers. 
When  this  happened,  the  natives,  who  had  in  one  way  or 
another  profited  by  the  adventure,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
cocked  their  eyes  humorously  and  went  about  their  business, 


en  attendant  the  next  newcomer.  .  ,  , 

In  agriculture  there  were  few  countries  which  could  show 
such  a  prolonged  record  of  failure.  And  yet  as  regards  the 
land  itself  the  most  incurable  optimists  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  Province.  The  old  Province, 
they  declared,  was  all  right ;  the  climate  was  all  right ,  the 
soil  was  all  right.  Its  fertility  was  such  that  it  ccukl  produce 
anything,  the  finest  root  crops,  fruit  and  vegetables ;  there 
was  the  finest  timber,  and  off  the  coast  the  richest  fisheries 
in  Canada.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  population,  everyone 
admitted  that  the  Nova  Scotians  were  the  finest  men  and 
women  on  the  Continent.  Besides,  the  peninsula  was  full  of 
mineral  wealth,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  gypsum  and  asbestos. 

Why  then,  if  all  this  was  the  case,  was  not  the  population 
prosperous— why  did  its  sons  leave  it  in  such  numbers,  why 
was  it  so  undeveloped  ?  Why  was  everybody  not  rich  ? 

The  fault,  according  to  some,  lay  in  the  lack  of  capital, 
not  a  few  paltrv  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  but  millions 
of  dollars.  Others  declared  the  whole  trouble  lay  m  the 
difficulty  of  securing  markets.  These  blamed  the  railways 
and  shipowners  and  the  American  tariff  laws  or  the  provincial 
administration,  or  the  lack  of  commercial  enterprise.  u 
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-x  lar£e  numbcr’  perhaps  the  majority,  who 
s^d  the  whole  situation  was  caused  by  just  bad  Tuck"  I  uck 
would  turn  and  the  day  come  when  Noia  ScotFa  would  enter 
upon  her  hentage.  Once  let  her  industries  begin  to  succerf 
and  they  \vould  score  an  enormous,  an  unprecedented  an 
overwhelming  success.  The  resources  were  there  all  right’ 

1  or  what  was  the  greatest  asset  of  this  beautiful  Province  > 
Why,  every  child  knew  the  answer.  Undeveloped  resources 
Not  a  month  passed  that  a  chairman  did  not  ariTat  aZblf; 
banquet  and  say :  “Gentlemen,  I  give  vou  t^e  toast-0  r 
Undeveloped  Resources !  ”  Why,  they  had  been  liS 

were  proude?rof The  afT?tUry'  11  almost  seemed  ‘hat  thef 
were  prouder  of  the  fact  it  represented,  than  anvthin?  that 

VSS-? 

ScotL^nd^  a  ig°°d  deal  Since  1  came  here  about  Nova 

.rfeSOUr+Cef  and  1  don>t  telling  you 
resources  The  wlmV  'T,V°  hfr  about  -vour  undeveloped 
Jupiter;  Sa/Jro  iTthf  oSS  & 
undeveloped  resources.  Thev  don’t  interest  me  t  U  l 

proved  andin 

and  orchards  and tfc' a?d,  fheep  paStllres> 
ducted  on  the  late^Snie  A  d  ,Vegetable  gardens  con- 
ten  per  <!S^^^^pn,,€»ta,  a"d  even 

hundreds’ oMhern^'but  Sn‘he “me  to  dOZC,"S  °f,  f™'5- 

to  their  net  profits  according  +nC  t0  clucsb°n  them  as 
most  of  them  failed  Finollv  hf  t<J  econonucal  canons, 

farm.  The  toU  was  inarvellouslv^medL  the  1  /“t01'6  model 

and  manured  in  the  m£? K? by5e Ia‘iS‘ machinery 
were  cultivated  with  great  care  and  Uiyerse  crops 

of  quality.  The  bams  mul  shedf  ded  a  y  hiSh  “™age 
spacious  and  always  scrupulously  "f'asub*tai't,ally  built, 

-  a  Ldel  farm  ?  ^ 
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which  characterised  the  rest.  From  an  actuarial  standpoint 
it  was  run  at  a  loss.  It  was  called  the  Government  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm. 

When  Campion  had  decided  to  buy  Woodstock,  Golzmann 
prevailed  on  the  baronet  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  this- 
farm.  He  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw.  He  was  told  that 
i  t  was  operated  by  the  Government  out  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
as  a  model  farm,  so  that  all  the  citizens  could  see  how  these 
things  should  be  done.  Young  farmers  came  and  inspected  it 
and  were  initiated  into  all  its  improvements  and  ingenuities 
and  were  enormously  impressed.  Nevertheless,  they  went  back 
to  their  own  homesteads  and  holdings  content  that  this 
model  farm  should  remain  a  model  because  it  didn’t  show 
them  the  one  thing  they  were  after— how  to  make  money 
It  was  too  “  high-toned,”  they  said,  too  ideal,  too  unpractical 
for  them.  If  they  were  wealthy  agricultural  enthusiasts, 
city  stockbrokers,  retired  financiers  following  a  pleasant 
rural  hobby,  this  sort  of  thing  would  have  suited  them 
exactly.  Or,  if  they  had  the  Government  behind  them  to  pay 
the  wages  of  twenty  or  thirty  farm  labourers,  they  might 
each  have  aspired  to  a  model  farm  like  this,  or  at  least  a 
simulacrum,  a  modest  approximation  to  this  experimental 
farm.  But  being  only  working  farmers,  with  a  small  capital- — 
or  none  at  all — and  a  mortgage  to  pay  off,  they  had  no  time  or 
taste  for  such  luxuries,  and  so  continued  to  grub  along  sixteen, 
hours  a  day  with  a  hired  man,  when  they  could  get  him,  as 
best  they  could. 

Golzmann  had  seen  from  the  first  what  every  man  who- 
seriously  embarks  in  agriculture  must  see,  that  the  whole 
question  of  running  a  farm  at  a  profit  is  dependent  upon 
machinery  and  a  supply  of  labour,  that  machinery  involves 
capital,  and  that  labourers  ready  to  hire  themselves  out 
at  a  wage  the  land  can  support  are  not  abundant  anywhere 
in  any  Anglo-Saxon  country,  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  woefully  lacking. 

Here  then  was  the  secret  of  this  country’s  undeveloped 
resources.  Here  was  the  whole  trouble  in  a  nutshell,  the 
explanation  of  the  neglected  estates,  the  run-out,  untidy  farms, 
the  countryside  depleted  of  its  young  men,  the  difference 
in  prosperity  between  the  far  Eastern  and  the  far  Western 
country,  because  not  only  did  the  youth  of  this  region  migrate 
to  the  West,  but  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  new  arrivals 
also  travelled  thither.  To  Campion  the  problem  was  by 
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no  means  unfamiliar.  For  twenty  years  past  the  farmers 
had  been  facing  it  in  England ;  only  there  the  farmers  rented 
their  farms  and  the  chief  burden  fell  on  the  landlord  :  the 
tenants  had  the  advantage  of  centuries  of  capital  sunk  in  the 
land,  of  permanent  buildings,  fences,  clearings  and  drainage 
works  and  millions  of  acres  of  pasture.  Most  of  the  land¬ 
lords  there  were,  in  fact,  living  on  their  capital. 

Labour  here,  then,  was  a  double  necessity.  Where  was  it 
to  be  obtained  ?  Sturdy  labourers  were,  it  is  true,  coming 
to  Canada  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  but  they  were  not  halting 
in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Even  when  they  landed  there 
they  were  pushed  on  by  the  railway  interests  for  the  prairies. 
How  could  Nova  Scotia  contrive  to  arrest  some  portion  of 
that  human  flood  which  the  W est  was  enticing  so  successfully  ? 

After  they  had  drawn  up  their  plans  for  Woodstock,  the 
baronet  and  Golzmann  had  many  serious  talks  on  the’ sub¬ 
ject.  The  young  German  was  full  of  faith  in  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  live  thousand  dollars  worth  was  ordered 

'  The.  machinery  will  save  much,”  said  Golzmann,  "  but 
everything  it  cannot  do.  To  carry  out  our  programme  we 
must  haf  six  labourers— men  and  boys.  Ve  vill  offer  goot 
vages.  6 

So,  it  was  decided  to  advertise. 

An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  both  the  Clarion  and  the 
Advocate,  but  the  result  was  discouraging. 

Two  old  men,  one  of  them  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  the 
other  half-witted,  presented  themselves,  and  were  indignantly 
rejected.  Others  who  were  prepared  to  come  three  days  a 
week  for  an  eight  hours  day  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
cliem  One  man  said  he  would  come  if  a  house  was  furnished 
for  himself  and  his  three  daughters,  but  these  latter  must 
not  be  expected  to  do  any  work,  as  they  had  never  demeaned 
themselves  by  labouring  for  hire.  A  negro  applied  for  any 

Jf'J  TjS.  the  Place-  He  suggested  the  post  of  watch¬ 

man  at  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

In  this  quandary  an  idea  came  to  Campion.  An  old  English 
fnend  of  his— a  fellow  Wykehamist-had  long  since  devoted 
i,V°,  Plulanthr°py  in  the  North  of  England.  He  had 
established  a  training-home  for  boys  some  miles  from 
Manchester.  Campion  himself,  as  he  now  recalled,  was  one 
of  the  patrons  of  this  excellent  undertaking.  As  he  remem¬ 
bered  it  his  friend  Barnston’s  idea  was  that  these  lads,  gathered 
from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  slums,  should  be  sent 
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off  to  the  colonies  as  agricultural  apprentices.  Years  ago 
Campion  had  visited  this  Training  Home  and  been  much 
impressed  by  the  good  work  Barnston  was  doing.  He  had 
been  shown  rows  of  tidy  allotments  and  the  workshops  where 
the  boys  were  taught  carpentry,  the  repair  of  machinery 
farriery  and  such  like. 

Perhaps  Barnston  could  help  him.  Campion  therefore 
wrote  off  at  once  telling  liis  friend  about  his  project  of  a 
model  farm  in  Nova  Scotia  and  offering  to  take  three  or  four 
likely  youths,  give  them  a  comfortable  home  and  teach  them 
intensive  farming  and  fruit-growing,  knowledge  of  far  greater 
ultimate  value  to  them  than  if  they  emigrated  to  a  big  wheat 
or  cattle  ranch  elsewhere. 

In  three  weeks  came  back  a  letter  from  Barnston.  He  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  the  baronet’s  venture. 

“  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  have  four  boys  here  who 
will  suit  you  capitally — their  ages  ranging  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen.  I  have  had  them  all  under  my  eye  for  at  least 
eighteen  months,  and  I  think  them,  on  the  whole,  very  promis¬ 
ing  material.  I  may  tell  you  they  were  destined  for  Australia, 
but  think  they  would  prefer  not  going  so  far  away.  They 
are  indeed  keen  about  coming  to  Nova  Scotia,  ‘  only  just  across 
the  pond-like,'  as  James  Bushey  remarked.  Two  of  the  others 
are  named  Baggett  and  Green.  They  are  only  Lancashire 
slum  youths,  brands  from  the  burning.  It  is  an  amazing 
concatenation.  Do  you  remember  the  conspirators  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  ‘  Richard  II.’ — Bushey,  Bagot,  Green  ? 

“  So,  my  dear  Campion,”  concluded  the  writer,  “  say  the 
word — if  the  need  is  urgent,  by  cable — and  I’ll  despatch  the 
boys  to  you  forthwith.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

i 


Effie  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  investing  the  little  fortune 
which  her  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Pausania  had  brought 
her. 

For  some  weeks  Ellerson  had  been  throwing  more  and 
more  upon  his  young  assistant’s  shoulders  the  labour  of 
producing  the  Clarion. 

One  morning  he  came  into  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
looking  unusually  tired  and  haggard.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  focus  his  mind  on  the  report  of  a  political  meeting  furnished 
him  by  the  secretary  of  the  Gloster  County  Conservative 
Association,  he  suddenly  threw  down  his  blue  pencil  and 
exclaimed  : 


Effie,  it  s  no  use.  I’m  all  in.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
now.  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Brebner  last  night  and  he  says  if  I  don't 
take  a  holiday  they’ll  be  carrying  me  off  to  the  hospital  one 
of  these  mornings  and  without  notice.  I  haven’t  taken  a 
holiday  in  nearly  twenty  years.” 

Instantly  Effie  was  moved  to  sympathy. 

Why,  Mr.  Ellerson,  I’m  so  dreadfully  sorry.  Of  course 

away  at  once.  I'll  get  the  paper  out  somehow. 
Why  didn  t  you  tell  me  before  ? 

Ellerson  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  covered  his 
lined  face  with  his  hands. 

,,  *,d.idl?  reaiis(;  1  was  so  bad.  What  I’m  worried  about  is 
the  editorial  and  the  political  notes.” 

„n  to  worry  about  that  1  can  manage.  You  must 

gu  ci way. 

Of  course, ’theater  ruminated,  “  there  is  Sparhawk.” 

~  iv^tte5d  t0  a  . tbat-  Mr-  Sparhawk  would  if  I  want 
ffim  Mr.  Brewster  is  good  for  the  Council  meetings  and 
local  reports.  Go  away  for  a  month,  Mr.  Ellerson  ”  ' 

He  smiled  grimly. 

No  good,  he  said.  ”  Brebner  says  I  must  go  to  Florida 
until  spring.  Three  or  four  months  at  least.  After  a  gloom v 
UlnerSOn  continued.  ‘‘I’ve,  been  thinking  of  living 
uP(<the  Clarion — of  selling  out  altogether.”  ®  ® 

breatllk£fvUP  ”  D  X?U,?  TBut  why ?  ”  she  asked, 

oreathlessly.  Dont  you  think  I— haven't  you  enoueh 
confidence  m  me,  then  ?  ”  y  enougn 

He  sat  looking  moodily  in  front  of  him. 
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“  I  could  sell  out  the  paper  and  the  printing  business  for 
six  thousand  dollars  to-morrow.  Only  if  I  did  it  would  mean 
the  end  not  only  of  my  connection  with  the  Clarion,  but  yours 
as  well.” 

"  Oh,”  she  faltered. 

*'  Tell  me,  Effie,  have  you  invested  your  twelve  hundred 
dollars  ?  ” 

"  Not  yet.  Why  ?  ” 

"  I  have  confidence  in  you.  I’m  going  to  prove  it.  Make 
you  a  business  proposition.  How  would  you  like  to  buy  the 
Clarion,  lock,  stock  and  barrel  ?  ” 

"  But  how  could  I  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  you.  You’ve  got  twelve  hundred  dollars.  I’ll 
accept  a  mortgage  for  the  balance.  Only,  before  you  give 
my  proposition  any  consideration  I  want  you  to  understand 
the  exact  degree  of  solvency  of  the  business.”  He  got 
up  rather  unsteadily  and  going  to  a  safe  in  the  corner  drew 
forth  a  ledger.  This  he  brought  back  to  the  seat,  placing  it 
before  him.  Effie  watched  him  in  a  bewildered  silence. 

“  You  know,  Effie,  when  I  took  hold  here  in  the!  year 
1882  most  of  my  capital  was  represented  by  wages  owed  me 
by  old  Seabury.  The  presses  and  type  were  mortgaged. 
Well,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  everything  was  paid  off 
and  in  1895  we  laid  in  a  complete  new  plant.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  plant,  stock  and  fixtures  would  be  valued  at  to-day, 
but  I  should  say  not  a  cent  less  than  four  thousand.  That 
leaves  two  thousand  for  goodwill.  Well,  now,  let  s  take  a 
ten  years’  average  of  profits,  and  you’ll  see  we  make,  one 
year  with  another — Do  you  know  what  our  net  profits  are  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  clearly,”  replied  Effie. 

“  Roughly,  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Last  year  it  w'as 
nearly  two  thousand.  If  the  business  continues  to  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark,  I  think  you  ought  to  reckon,  after  you’ve 
paid  Farnum  and  the  two  comps,  and  your  assistant  for 
you  must  have  an  assistant,  of  course — on  receiving  anywhere 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Out  of 
that,”  he  went  on,  ”  you’d  have  to  set  aside  a  sum  to  pay 
interest  on  and  to  redeem  the  mortgage — say  six  hundred 
dollars.  So  that  for  some  years  you’d  be  making  less  than  a 
thousand  a  year.  But  even  that  is  twice  what  I’m  paying 
you  now,  and  in  a  few  years  you’ll  be  in  sole,  unencumbered 
possession.  Think  it  over,  talk  to  Mr.  Bloxam  first  and 
take  his  advice.” 
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“  Mr.  Ellerson  ”  (every  nerve  was  tingling  with  excitement 
but  she  spoke  very  deliberately),  “  I  don't  need  to  think  u 
over.  For  the  second  time  in  six  months  }’ou  offer  me  a  most 
wonderful  chance.  You  know  how  I  love  my  work  on  the 
Clarion.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  give  it  up.” 

Ellerson  reached  over  and  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“  You’re  practically  running  the  paper  now.  That’s  why 
I  want  it  to  continue  in  your  hands.  You’re  young  and 
strong,  and  you’ve  got  a  real  talent  for  journalism.  The 
paper  will  be  safe  with  you.  If  ever  you  marry  you  can  sell 
it  or  put  in  an  editor  of  your  owrn  choice.  I’m  not  giving 
you  anything.  I’m  expecting  you  to  pay  for  it.  In  the 
wrong  hands  The  Clarion  will  go  downhill.  It  won’t  in  vours 
that’s  all.” 

There  were  tears  in  Effie’s  eyes  as  she  seized  Ellerson ’s 
knobbed  and  wrinkled  old  hand  and  wrung  it. 

“  I  shall  always  try  to  deserve  your  trust  in  me,  Mr.  Eller¬ 
son.  Only  I  wonder  what  the  Clarion  subscribers  would  say 
to.  having  me,  a  young  girl,  as  editor.  Honestly,  I  don’t 
think  they’ll  altogether  like  it.” 

“  They’ll  get  over  it.  Remember,  in  case  you  accept  my 
offer,  you’ll  not  be  the  first  woman  editor  in  the  Province. 
Look  at  Mrs.  Wilding  of  Balmoral  a.id  Emily  Unwick  in 
Allerton,  pretty  capable  scribes,  both  of  ’em.” 

Ill 

Eftie  was  well  aware  of  her  mother  and  Gregory’s  attitude 
towards  the  Clarion  and  her  connection  with  it.  She  knew' 
that  when  she  had  first  accepted  employment  with  Mr. 
Ellerson,  her  mother  had  regarded  it  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient  an  outlet  for  Effie’s  abundant  energy  and  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  family  income  until  her  brother’s  position  was 
assured. 

reasone<^  Mrs.  Yard,  did  all  sorts  of  things  now-a-days. 
As  Erne  had  pointed  out,  many  clever  ones  were  taking  to 
journalism,  "  waiting  articles  for  the  papers.”  Mrs.  Vant  was 
\  cry  proud  of  Effie  s  literary  gifts  and  her  achievement  over  the 
ansanui  disaster,  and  the  hugeness  of  the  reward  astounded 
~jut  there  was  a  great  difference  between  writing 
articles  foi  the  papers  and  being  permanently  connected  with  a 
w'eeldy  newspaper  like  the  Clarion  for  which  both  her  relict, 
the  Re\  erend  Hilai  y,  and  her  brilliant  son,  had  always  cx- 
piessed  a  contempt.  When  Effic  should  announce  to  her 
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amily  that  she  had  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Clarion,  for  thirty  years  the  mouthpiece  of  T.  J.  Ellerson — 
a  common  sort  of  man,  who  was  never  seen  in  a  SheUport 
drawing-room — they  would  be  horrified.  It  was  enough  to 
make  all  the  Vants  and  the  Dimshaws  turn  in  their  graves. 

Nevertheless,  she  resolved  to  accept  Ellerson’s  offer.  She 
went  to  consult  Mr.  Bloxam  about  it  as  Ellerson  had  suggested, 
and  the  lawyer  had  told  her  at  once  that  the  proposition 
was  a  splendid  one.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  Ellerson 
should  have  made  it,  rather  than  dispose  of  the  Clarion  for 
cash.  “  But  then  I  know  how  much  he  admires  you,  Effie,” 
he  said. 

“  It’s  a  great  thing  for  the  old  man  to  have  done.  I 
think  you’ve  hypnotised  him — ever  since  the  Pausania 
story.  People  say  that’s  the  biggest  journalistic  feat  in  the 
history  of  the  Province.” 

“  The  biggest  piece  of  luck,”  corrected  Ettie. 

“  What  I’m  wondering  is  how  your  people  will  take  it  ? 
Have  you  spoken  to  your  mother  ?  ” 

Effie  shook  her  head. 

“  Your  brother  will  be  dead  against  it.  It  seems  to  me 
you’d  do  better  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  quiet. 
Why  not  let  Ellerson’s  name  continue  to  appear — at  least 
for  a  time,  until  people  gradually  get  to  know  that  you  are 
responsible  for  the  paper.  Everybody  knows  now  you  write 
for  it — go  on  writing  for  it.  That’s  my  advice.” 

That  night  Effie  came  to  a  decision.  The  more  she  turned 
it  over  in  her  mind  the  more  she  was  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  lawyer’s  advice. 

Why  indeed  should  she  advertise  her  miraculous  conversion 
from  a  sort  of  talented  amateur  and  high-toned  assistant  in 
the  Clarion  office  into  the  exalted  post  of  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  that  paper  ?  Other  papers  were  purchased  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  influential  personages  who  were  content  to  remain 
nominally  and  legally  responsible  for  the  paper.  Why  should 
she  not  keep  her  secret  ? 

"  I  don’t  honestly  think  it  would  do  the  paper  any  good,” 
she  told  Ellerson,  "  for  you  to  cut  off  your  connection  so 
suddenly.  Couldn't  you  just  let  it  be  known  that  you  were 
going  away  on  holiday  and  that  in  your  absence  your  editorial 
duties - ” 

"  There's  something  in  that,  Effie,  perhaps.” 

“  I'm  only  a  girl,  after  all,  and  I  don’t  think  the  time  is  ripe 
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for  me  to  be  blazoned  forth  as  editor  of  the  Clarion,  much 
less  proprietor.  No  :  I  have  a  plan.  You  must  appoint  a 
man  to  the  temporarily  vacant  post,  and  I’ll  serve  under  your 
locum  tenens 

“  A  man,”  Ellerson  was  surprised.  "  What  man  ?  ” 

”  I've  written  out  a  little  announcement  here.”  She 
handed  him  the  sheet  of  paper.  He  took  it,  put  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  read  : 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

”  During  the  absence  of  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  who 
has  been  ordered  south  by  his  medical  adviser,  the 
editorial  management  has  been  entrusted  to  the  capable 
hands  of — Mr.  Cyrus ” 

”  Cyrus  Farnum  !  Farnum!”  cried  the  amazed  Ellerson. 
**  Why,  he  is  no  more  fit  to  edit  the  Clarion  than — - — 

He  paused,  speechless. 

Farnum  was  the  foreman  of  the  composing-room  who 
attended  to  the  job  printing  branch  of  the  business.  He 
fancied  himself  something  of  a  journalist.  Fired  by  the 
successful  career  of  his  employer,  who  had  began  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  he  occasionally  undertook  to  write 
unimportant  notices  for  the  paper  in  a  bald  illiterate  style, 
which,  vigorously  edited  by  Ellerson  or  Effie,  had  certainly 
helped  fill  the  paper,  and  gave  enormous  satisfaction  to 
Farnum  himself,  who  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
emendations  made  in  his  “  copy  ”  were  an  improvement. 

Wait,  Mr.  Ellerson.  I’ve  thought  it  all  out.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  will  answer  beautifully.  You  admit,  don’t  you, 
that  Farnum  is  a  capable  printer  and  a  young  man  of  good 
character  and  appearance.  Nobody  in  Shellport  knows 
anything  about  his  literary  capacity.  In  fact,  he  got  the 
credit  of  writing  that  two  column  report  of  the  Asylum 
Committee  meeting,  which  we  both  worked  over  for  hours.” 

“  Worked  over  ?  I  should  think  we  did.  Why,  the  stuff 
was  absolutely  unprintable.  It  might  have  been  written 
by  a  fourteen-year-old  schoolboy.” 

"  I  know.  But  Cy  is  firmly  convinced  he  wrote  it,  or 
something  just  as  good  Others  think  so,  too.  I  heard  the 
Mayor  call  him  a  ‘  smart  young  newspaperman.’  In  fact, 
nobody  knows  anything  about  Cy  Farnum,  and  I’m  sure 
he’ll  be  tickled  to  death  to  be  called  the  acting  editor  of 
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the  Clarion .  You  leave  him  to  me.  Please  go  on  reading 
that  announcement.” 

So  Ellerson  read  on  : 


“  to  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Farnum  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Clarion  for  the  past  year  and  is 
strongly  imbued  with  the  traditional  policy  of  this 
paper  and  the  views  and  requirements  of  our  readers.” 

“  Well,  I’m  hanged  !  ”  cried  Ellerson.  "  And  how  do  you 
know  he’ll  consent  to  be  a  mere  figurehead  ?  How  do  you 
know  he  won’t  want  to  interfere  in  the  running  of  the  paper  ? 
If  he  does,  he’ll  ruin  it.” 

“  You  leave  Cy  to  me.  Tell  him  that  he’s  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Clarion,  ad  interim.” 

“  Why,  he  wouldn’t  know  what  ad  interim  meant.”  . 

— but  that  I’m  literary  editor  and  your  personal  represen¬ 
tative  and  responsible  for  every  line  that  goes  into  the  paper. 
Make  him  understand  that,  and  you’ll  see  he’ll  jump  at  the 


proposal.” 

Effie  was  right— Farnum  thought  he  understood  Ellerson  s 
reasons  and  accepted  the  conditions. 

The  week  following  the  departure  of  Ellerson,  Farnum 
stalked  out  of  the  Clarion  office  in  Lower  King  Street  to 
encounter  congratulations  on  every  hand.  People  stopped 
and  had  a  word  to  say  to  the  new  editor  of  the  Clarion. 
When  he  entered  the  Brunswick  Hotel  Mr.  Monahan,  the 

proprietor  said :  „  _  v  , 

"  I’m  glad  to  hear  the  great  news,  Mr.  Farnum.  You  ve 
got  a  clever  little  lady  in  your  office  Miss  Effie  Vant.  I 
hope  there’s  no  thought  of  making  any  change  there  ? 

"No,”  answered  Farum,  handsomely.  “Were  keeping 

Miss  Vant  on.”  ,  ... 

"  It's  a  wise  thing  you’re  doing,  said  Mr.  Monahan,  with 

conviction. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

i 

Lucky  enough  to  rind  furnished  chambers  in  a  central 
situation  precisely  to  his  liking,  Vant  had  quickly  settled 
down  to  his  new  official  life  and  work  in  the  capital.  His 
sitting-room  faced  a  wing  of  the  great  Parliament  building. 
From  its  windows  he  commanded  a  view,  not  only  of  that 
vast  neo-Gothic  structure,  but  of  its  suprounding  activities 
and  especially  of  the  human  element  which  frequented  it. 
Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  been  better  placed  for  the 
detached  observation  of  the  visible  currents  of  Canadian 
political  life.  The  prospect  suggested  both  an  amphitheatre 
and  an  ant-hill.  In  the  wide,  open  space  in  front  he  could 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  the  members  of  the  national 
legislature  going  to  or  returning  from  the  daily  session  of 
the  Commons  or  Senate,  or  those  other  activities  which 
went  on  in  lobbies,  committee-rooms  and  cloistered 
recesses  of  the  enormous  building.  Vant  watched  these 
figures  with  interest ;  as  they  hurried  along  singly,  or 
m  groups,  talking,  gesturing,  occasionally  halting,  as  if 
to  impress  or  receive  a  hortatory  or  dialectical  point  :  or  it 
might  be,  merely  to  spit. 

From  his  comfortable  vantage-point  he  speculated,  even 
before  he  had  known  a  dozen  members  by  sight,  upon  their 
characters  and  constituencies.  He  fancied  he  could 
distinguish  from  what  part  of  the  country  they  hailed  by 
external  signs,  by  their  dress  and  demeanour,  and  he  was 
often  right.  Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the 
Quebec  members — French-Canadian  professional  men 
lawyers  and  doctors— for  the  young  men  were  always  in 
black  with  coloured  neckties,  while  the  elders  wore  hair  and 
trousers  of  inordinate  length,  as  if  modelling  themselves  on 
the  revered  Fathers  of  Confederation.  S  on 

The  representatives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  Vant 
ound,  generally  tall,  fair,  thin  and  clean-shaven,  while  the 
Ontarian  legislators  were  usually  short  and  stout  and  wore 
bristling  moustaches. 

CaSy  was  always  to  fix  the  constituencies  of  the 
Westerners,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  Englishmen  with  a 
taste  for  politics,  newly  arrived  amongst  them,  and  besides 
contractors  and  real  estate  men  whose  suddenly  acquired 
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wealth  had  stimulated  a  passion  for  the  sartorial  refinements 
of  London  and  New  York. 

But  whatever  their  characters  and  aims,  from  whichever 
part  of  the  country  they  were  drawn,  here  they  were  housed 
comfortably  in  Ottawa  and  converging  physcially  and  intellec¬ 
tually  towards  this  legislative  hive,  the  centre  of  their  common 
interests  testifying  to  a  political  union  which  had  continued 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  On  the  face  of  it,  considering 
the  slow  growth  of  the  country  and  its  racial  history,  there 
should  have  been  greater  homogeneity  than  America  had  to 
show.  Certainly,  one  powerful  adhesive  agent,  material 
prosperity,  had  of  late  diffused  itself  throughout  the  mass. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  mass  had  not  yet  cohered.  It 
might  never  cohere,  become  united. 

United?  Could  Canada  ever  become  united  save  as  a 
political  term  ?  Consider  the  breadth  of  the  country,  its 
diverse  and  urgent  needs,  above  all,  consider  its  relation  to 
the  adjoining  republic. 

It  was  a  problem  only  the  future  could  solve.  It  was  not 
the  French-Canadian  components  alone.  There  were  other 
factors  equally  incompatible.  At  the  same  time,  the  question 
of  Quebec  was  a  serious  one.  No  mere  act  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  could  bind  posterity,  dominate  inherent  racial  traits, 
level  different  standards,  blot  out  pages  of  past  history. 

Vant  noticed  with  increasing  interest  the  figures  which 
passed  to  and  fro  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  whose  hands 
lay  the  direction  and  immediate  destiny  of  his  country. 
Perhaps  he  was  an  idealist,  but  they  seemed  to  him  to  reveal 
a  marked  declension  in  physique  bearing,  and  intellect,  and 
above  all,  in  that  valuable  political  asset,  magnetism,  from 
the  great  political  figures  of  an  earlier  day.  Even  Wind- 
over  was  not  magnetic  ;  he  belonged  to  a  familiar  type  a 
type  easily  pigeon-holed. 

II 

And  then  Vant’s  eye  fell  on  the  celebrated  Steve  Davies 
and  he  altered  his  mind  about  magnetism. 

This  man  was  at  once  the  “  live  wire  ”  and  the  thorn  in 
the  flesh  ”  of  the  new  Government.  So  intense  was  his 
personality  that  the  whole  administration  was  pervaded  by 
it ;  his  energy  overflowed  from  his  own  Department,  which 
was  that  of  Defence,  into  several  other  Departments,  the 
political  and  permanent  heads  of  which  were  kept  in  a 
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constant  state  of  turmoil  and  apprehension.  The  notion  of 
Sir  Steve  holding  only  a  single  portfolio  was  absurd  ;  it 
would  be  like  Atlas  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
balloon.  For  twenty  years,  ever  since  he  had  taken  to 
politics  in  earnest  and  had  purchased  the  Parrytown  Platoon, 
his  influence  had  been  felt.  A  “  human  dynamo,"  said  his 
admirers,  so  active  in  generating  energy  that  after  the 
last  elections  it  was  manifest  that  unless  some  gigantic 
problem  absorbed  the  shock,  either  the  man  or  his  party  or 
the  country  would  incontinently  burst  and  blow  up  severally 
or  altogether. 

But  putting  Sir  Steve  and  his  “  magnetism  ”  aside,  a 
more  intimate  scrutiny  of  the  statesmen  in  office  failed  to 
disclose  any  notable  qualities,  any  particular  knowledge  of 
history  or  statecraft,  any  broad,  far-seeing  outlook,  to  which 
any  mediocre  lawyer  or  journalist  of  a  provincial  town  might 
not  justly  lay  claim. 

Perhaps  Vant  was  too  fastidious.  He  had  read  a  good 
deal  of  American  history,  and  he  often  recalled  that  group 
or  generation  of  exceptional  spirits  who  manned  the  American 
ship  of  State  at  a  parallel  period  over  rough  waters.  But 
after  all,  the  whole  world  was  changing.  Outstanding 
qualities  were  rarer  and  perhaps  not  so  necessary.  The  old 
type  of  statesman,  the  old  standards  of  political  leadership 
were,  even  in  England,  no  longer  those  of  the  past.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  a  little  perplexing  when  one  met  these  men 
at  close  quarters,  men  whose  knowledge  of  history  and 
political  economy  was  so  elementary,  whose  grammar  and 
epistolary  powers  would  have  made  a  fourth-form  schoolboy 
blush,  to  understand  how  they  did  contrive  to  run  the  country. 
How  was  the  miracle  accomplished  ?  How  were  decisions 
arrived  at  ?  How  was  direction  maintained  ? 

Ill 

The  answer  took  time.  But  little  by  little,  gradually,  in 
the  ante-chambers  of  ministers,  in  shabby  little  offices  shut 
away  in  huge  buildings,  in  casual  conversations  at  the  Ottawa 
Club,  the  secret  emerged.  Vant  came  to  know  a  number 
of  quiet,  earnest,  tired-faced,  disillusioned  men,  many  of  them, 
like  himself,  University  graduates,  who,  without  any  sympathy 
with  the  shifting  political  crowd,  tended  the  constitutional 
machine  and  transacted  the  business  of  the  country  according 
to  the  appointed  routine.  They  were  often  bullied,  and  they 
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were  always  philosophers.  They  were  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service.  Sometimes  they  were  honoured  by  the  title 
of  Deputy-Minister  ;  others  were  only  Assistant  Deputy- 
Ministers,  or  Chief  Clerks,  or  Secretaries.  But  there  they 
were,  unknown,  knowledgeable  men,  trained  at  their  job,  and 
their  job  was — well,  running  the  country. 

Vant  had  never  thought  of  Canada  being  a  bureaucracy  ; 
there  was  no  mention  of  such  a  thing  in  the  old  days,  in  the 
histories  and  biographies  of  periods.  There,  this  or  that 
“  statesman  ”  had  always  and  in  those  days  perhaps  rightly 
got  the  credit.  Now  he  saw  why  it  was  that  statecraft 
was  no  longer  a  qualification  for  cabinet  rank :  cabinet 
ministers  could  attitudinise  on  the  bridge  ;  these  men  ran 
the  ship.  They  certainly  kept  her  off  the  rocks. 


IV 

Then  there  were  what  were  called  the  lobbyists — men  with 
axes  to  grind — railway  "  magnates  of  different,  sizes, 
seeking  charters,  or  amendments  to  charters,  or  concessions,  .or 
subsidies,  of  endeavouring  to  frustrate  the  similar  activities 
of  others.  Vant  had  had  little  idea  what  a  hot-bed  Ottawa 
was  of  conflicting  commercial  and  industrial  interests.  Every 
single  member  was  concerned  in  some  way  or  another  with 
schemes  for  exploiting  this  or  that  enterprise,  for  obtaining 
the  Government  countenance  if  not  its  active  financial 
support  for  all  sorts  of  adventures  connected  with  mining, 
manufacturing,  farming,  timber-cutting,  fishing  and  land 
settlement,  but  principally,  above  all  and  beyond  all,  railways. 

For  this  was  the  era  of  the  great  railway  boom.  Canada 
was  to  be  saved  by  railways.  England  had  witnessed  the 
same  phenomenon  sixty  years  before  and  had  recovered. 
America  had  had  her  turn  and  the  whole  country  seethed  in 
railway  excitement.  But  this  was  different.  1  his  was  not  a 
question  of  little  local  lines,  joining  settlements  together 
and  affecting  only  the  region  in  which  it  was  built  or  the 
shareholders  who  held  the  stock.  Railways  were  called  for 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  railways  to  span  the  Continent  not  once, 
but  several  times,  railways  to  Hudson  Bay,  to  Alaska,  to 
Labrador,  to  the  polar  regions.  A  race  of  large-headed, 
square-shouldered  men  appeared,  chiefly  Scots  and  Americans, 
sometimes  Irish,  but  never  English,  who,  pencil  in  hand,  were 
prepared  to  contract  for  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  back  again.  They  saw  the  whole  surface 
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&nd  soil  of  Canada  in  terms  of  railways.  The  formula  was 
simple.  \  ou  planted  lengths  of  metal  and  rows  of  sleepers 
and  you  raised  a  crop  of  towns,  homesteads  and  grain 
elevators.  You  also  raised  a  crop  of  liabilities  which  at  a 
pinch  could  be  exchanged  for  brand-new  liabilities  for  other 
and  bigger  railways. 

The  time  had  been  when  it  had  seemed  quixotic,  mon¬ 
strous,  chimerical,  to  build  a  railway  without  visible 
means  for  its  support.  But  one  great  railway  had  been 
built  and  had  succeeded  and  the  prophets  were  shown  to  be 
all  wrong. 

Besides,  in  this  matter  of  railways,  Canada  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  advantage.  She  did  not  need  to  use  any  of  her 
own  money  to  buiid  her  railways.  Oh,  no  ;  because  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  family  she  had  England  to  fall  back  upon 
In  the  old  dark  days  when  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States 
wouldn  t  look  at  a  Canadian  security,  England  had  always 
come  forward  to  assist  in  her  daughter's  development  as 
with  her  defence.  1 1  would  be  so  now.  Englishmen  would 
pay :  the  great  English  middle-class  would  not  grudge  their 
savings  in  financing  a  great  imperial  enterprise.  There  were 
some  in  England  who  had  always  believed  in  Canada’s 
great  future  ;  now  that  belief  was  almost  universal. 

I  believe  in  the  flag,  a  man  had  said  once  in  Vant’s 
hearing,  but  the  flag  I  like  best  is  the  one  that  floats  from 
the  top  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  I  believe  in  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  to  Britain  and  I  hope  they  will  lone 
remain  at  six  per  cent.  *  Hands  across  the  sea  '  is  mv 
motto ;  but  when  John  Bull’s  is  stretched  out  I  don’t  like 
to  see  it  empty  '  Daughter,  I  am  in  my  Mother’s  house  ’ 
as  long  as  she  helps  pay  the  rent  of  my  own.” 

friend'1  Bowers.at  fCll°W  ?  Vant*  indiSnantly»  of  his 

Bovvers  laughed.  .‘‘That?  Oh,  that’s  Tresman. 
Desmans  a  poet  and  satirist.  He  occasionally  breaks 
loose  and  talks  through  his  hat  like  that.  We  let  him  do  it 
because  it  affords  him  enormous  satisfaction.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Vant,  relieved,  "  I  rather  thought  he  was  in 
earnest  a  cynical  anglophobc  or  something.” 

^°i’  \  rosman  s  a.  sound  Imperialist,  one  of  the  props  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  the  self-appointed 
patron  of  the  French  race  on  this  continent  Let  mo 
introduce  you.” 
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He  called  to  a  rosy-faced  young  man,  wearing  horn 
spectacles  and  prematurely  bald,  who  came  over  and  shook 
hands  with  Vant. 

Bowers  warned  him. 

“  You’ll  have  to  tone  down  your  humour,  Tresman.  My 
friend  Vant,  here,  thought  your  remarks  were  in  shocking 


bad  taste.” 

A  blush  crept  into  Tresman’s  cheek. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “  I  was  moved  to  satire.  I  really 
can’t  stand  Hickson’s  patriotic  slush.  Real  patriotism  I 
can  understand,  just  as  I  can  understand  the  love  of  a  man 
for  his  family,  his  wife,  or  his  sweetheart,  or  his  birthplace, 
or  his  regiment.  But  when  a  man  sneers  at  his  mother, 
and  then  gushes  about  his  ‘  loyalty  ’  to  her  bonnet,  well,  I 
am  just  exasperated  :  I  am  less  exasperated,  perhaps,  at 
his  silly  sentiments  than  at  his  damned  impertinence  in 
advertising  them.” 

Tresman  had  been  ten  years  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  he  had  a 
considerable  literary  gift  and  had  published  a  volume  of 
essays  on  the  literature  of  French  Canada.  He  spoke  F rench  so 
fluently  that  Vant  thought  he  must  hail  from  Quebec,  and  was 
surprised  when  Tresman  told  him  he  was  a  native  of  Ontario. 

“  But  I  ought  to  add,”  observed  Tresman,  quaintly,  “  that 
my  home  town  is  Paris — don’t  be  astonished ! — Paris,  Ontario. 
The  fact  is  significant,  for  it  inspired  me  as  a  boy  to  master 
French  somehow,  although  my  father  was  a  bigoted  Orange¬ 
man  who  distrusted  and  despised  Catholic  Quebec,  and 
would  have  abolished  their  language  without  a  second’s 
hesitation  if  he  could  have  done  it.  I  only  knew  a  single 
Frenchman  in  Paris,  a  piano  tuner,  hailing  from  Touraine ; 
but  as  he  had  a  wife  and  an  agreeable  family  it  was  enough 
for  me.  When  I  went  up  to  the  university  I  could  do 
what  no  other  fellow  in  my  class  could  do,  speak  as  well 
as  read  French.  I  owe  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Monsieur  Coulon,  of — Paris,  Ont. ' 

Vant  laughed.  “  I  share  it  with  you,  your  love  of  French 
literature,”  he  said.  "  All  the  same,  I  wonder  if  it  wasn’t 
a  political  mistake  to  have  allowed  the  habitants  to  keep 
their  language  at  the  conquest  of  Quebec.” 

“  Their  keeping  their  language  has  kept  Canada,  declaied 

Tresman.  .  , .  , 

“  But,  surety,  hasn’t  a  French-speaking  community  been 

a  drag  on  the  country.” 
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“  Exactly  :  it  has  saved  us  from  disintegration  or  absorp¬ 
tion  ?  The  French-Canadians  represent  the  only  real 
conservatism  in  the  country.  When  I  look  for  any 
spirit  of  idealism  in  Canada,  where  do  you,  I,  go  for 
it?  .To  our  big,  half-baked,  showy  schools  and  colleges 
administered  by  hustling  commercants  and  staffed  by  under¬ 
paid  misfits  and  misanthropes  ?  To  our  second-rate  jerry- 
built  literature  ?  To  the  public  utterances  of  our  politicians, 
our  crude  pulpiteers  and  our  flippant  scare-head  press  ? 
Jamais  de  la  vie  !  ”  .  Tresrnan  shrugged  his  Anglo-Saxon 
shoulders  and  rolled  a  fresh  cigarette.  “  Survey  the  interest¬ 
ing  confederation  of  Provinces  to-day  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  go  into  the  homes  of  the  common  people,  question 
them  as:  to.  their  ideals,  examine  them  as  to  their  religion 
and  morals,  and  see  how  the  French-Canadians  come  out  of 
the  comparison.  I  tell  you,  Vant,  Anglo-Saxondom  on 
this  continent  has  lost  its  soul.” 

"  But>  Tresrnan,  surely— Why,  look  at  these  people,  their 
narrowness,  their  abject  docility,  their  crass  superstition, 
their  illiteracy,  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  !  ” 
Tresrnan  sat  up  and  confronted  his  new  friend  through 
his  horn  spectacles. 

"  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Vant  ?  ” 

"  It  is  the  opinion  generally  held,  I  think. 

"  Such  reproaches  might  as  justly  be  levelled  at  the  Greeks 
of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  at  the  English  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
tue  Italians  of  the  days  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  Russian  masses  which  in  our  own  times  have 
produced  Pushkin,  Dostoeffski  and  Gorki.  I’m  a  pretty 
good  Canadian,  Vant,  but  I’m  no  democrat  ;  and  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  in  intellectual  matters  the  masses  don’t 
count  a  damn.  I’d  just  like  to  remind  you  that  Quebec  is 
at  this  moment  an  organised  society  containing  the 
ingredients  of  civilisation  and  of  manners  and  culture  in  at 
least  an  equal  proportion  to  other  important  and  successful 
societies. 

I  grant  you  that  the  masses  are  ignorant,  but  culture 
thank  God,  is  not  dependent  on  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  The 
masses  hew  wood  and  draw  water,  and  they  will  go  on  doing 
so  all  over  the  earth,  in  spite  of  social  revolutions,  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  greater  the  power,  wealth  and  comfort 
ol  the  common  people,  the  less  their  spiritual  and  artistic 
achievement.  It’s  a  truism.  I  claim  for  French  Canada 
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in  this  year  of  grace  nineteen-thirteen  that  she  had  first  of 
all  a  more  widespread  moral  and  spiritual  decency  than 
English  Canada  has  ;  that  above  that  stratum  you  have  an 
aristocracy  which  in  essence  and  in  its  receptivity  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit  is  superior  to  our  own  imitative, 
pretentious,  moneyed  classes.  Don’t  go  slumming  among 
the  Lowell  mill-hands  and  lumber  camps,  or  the  Apaches  of 
East  Montreal.  Try  to  penetrate,  if  you  can— -if  you  can — 
into  the  saloons  of  Quebec,  into  the  cloisters,  the  libraries 
and  the  ateliers  of  the  old  families,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  you  will  find. 

"  These  people  are  not  so  stagnant,  so  inarticulate,  so 
retrograde  as  you  imagine.  I  honestly  believe  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  greatness,  if  they  can  only  resist-contagion. 
They  have  to-day  more  than  one  authentic  poet ;  have 
you  ever  heard  of  Armand  Bullier  ?  of  Theophile  Regnard  ? 
more  than  one  delicate  romancier  and  essayist,  more  than  one 
orator  and  painter,  and  they  boast  the  only  sculptor  of  genius 
on  this  continent.  But,”  Tresman  went  on,  waving  his 
cigarette,  "  they  live,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  old 
New  England  families,  (also,  remember,  with  three  centuries 
of  nationality  behind  them,)  amongst  themselves.  They 
are  exclusive.  The  curtain  of  publicity  has  not  yet  risen 
to  reveal  their  inner  life,  which,  take  it  from  me,  is  as  far 
removed  in  texture  from  the  blatant  vulgarity  and  the 
spurious  elegance  of  Chicago  and  1  oronto  as  the  true  Ark  of 
Jerusalem  is  removed  from  the  conception  of  the  Broadway 
Jew.” 

“  Tresman,”  said  Vant,  who  was  infinitely  impressed  by 
this  discourse,  and  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  Tresman  on 
the  spot,  “  I’m  glad  you’ve  stated  your  views  on  the 
Fr ench-Canadians .  It  opens  up  a  new  line  of  thought  to. 
me  I  confess,  I  don’t  know  very  much  about  our  French- 
speaking  fellow-countrymen.  I  plead  guilty  to  prejudice. 

His  companion  indulged  in  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

“  Well  I've  tried  to  know  something.  The  fact  is.  I’ve 
made  it— shall  I  say  a  hobby?  Why  any  Ontarian  or 
Quebecker  of  English  race  and  of  an  enquiring  mind  should 
want  to  travel  to  strange,  distant  countries  m  search  of 
little-known  peoples,  with  different  manners  and  different 
customs,  when  here,  right  under  his  nose,  nay,  by  Heaven, 
living  in  the  same  house,  are  a  people  as  little  known  and 
as  worth  knowing  as  our  compatriots  les  Quebecquois.  Ah, 
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1  see  you  are  looking  at  my  set  of  Parkman.  I  have  first 
editions  of  all  his  works,  some  of  them  signed,  and  two  of 
his  autograph  letters.  There's  the  man  who  really  first 
inspired  me.” 

I'm  sorry  to  confess  I’ve  not  read  him.  I  confess  also, 
I  only  know  one  French-Canadian,  and  he  lives  in  my  home 
town  in  Nova  Scotia.  He’s  considered  to  be  as  English  as 
—well,  as  you’re  French.” 

“  Ah  !  What’s  his  name  ?  ” 

"  Lanctot.” 

“  Emile  Lanctot  ?  I  know  him  well.  We  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  course  together.  Of  course — I  remember  now 
—he  hung  up  his  shingle  in  3-our  part  of  the  country  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  IX 

i 

Vant  came  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
Campions  gave  a  house-warming  party  at  Woodstock.  The 
elite  of  Shellport  was  invited,  including  the  Marracks,  the 
Brebners,  the  Bloxams,  the  new  rector,  Mr.  Storpe,  and  his 
wife,  and  Lanctot,  the  lawyer.  There  were  several  things 
which  rendered  that  dinner-party  memorable,  the  first  being 
the  almost  magical  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  the 
interior  of  the  Woodstock  mansion  by  the  taste  and 
resources  of  the  Campions  :  the  second  was  the  rare  pheno¬ 
menon  of  Bemmet,  the  butler. 

Vant  had  already  received  an  account  of  the  arrival  from 
England  of  Bemmet  and  Lady  Campion’s  maid,  in  charge  of 
quantities  of  furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects. 

Even  before  the  baronet  and  his  family  had  moved  into 
their  new  home,  the  portly  Bemmet  had  taken  up  his  duties. 
He  attended  to  the  front  door  at  Thornhill,  valeted  Sir 
Hugh,  assisted  in  the  housework  and  made  himself  generally 
useful.  Jalland,  the  maid,  helped  Myra  in  the  kitchen, 
waited  at  table,  relieved  Nurse  Tuckett  in  the  sick-room 
and  showed  an  adaptability  to  circumstances  that  was 
wholly  satisfactory  and  edifying. 

“  Bemmet,”  said  his  master,  one  day.  “  How  do  you  like 
Canada  ?  ” 

Bemmet  deliberated  over  an  opinion. 

“  I  think  I  may  say,  Sir  Hugh,  it  is  superior  to  my  expec¬ 
tations.  Which,”  he  added,  “  were  not  ’igh.  Jalland  and  I 
are  surprised.  This  ’ouse,  sir,  but  for  the  rather  free  use  of 
outside  timber,  might  be,  well — -it  might  be  anywhere.” 

After  this  handsome  tribute  to  Shellport  architecture  Bem¬ 
met  ventured  to  introduce  a  new  subject. 

”  There’s  something,  sir,  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  at  this 
juncture.” 

“  What  is  it,  Bemmet  ?  ”  asked  Campion,  who  felt  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  coming. 

”  Emily  Jalland  and  1  are  engaged  to  be  married.  Sir  Hugh.  ” 

“  Married  ?  ”  cried  the  baronet,  astonished.  ”  You  !  ” 

“  I  expected  it  would  occasion  surprise,  sir,  after  all 
these  years.  But  it  must  be  put  down,  sir,  to  our  natural 
anxiety,  sir,  and  the  lengthy  voyage.  It  brought  us  together, 
Emily  and  me,  rather  intimately,  as  one  might  say.” 
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Campion  laughingly  put  out  his  hand. 

“  Bemmet,  my  congratulations  !  I  hope  you  will  both  be 
happy.  I  never  dreamt  you  were  a  marrying  man,  and  as 
to  Jalland — - —  What  does  your  mistress  say  ?  ” 

“  Jalland  is  informing  her  ladyship,  at  this  moment,  sir. 
Of  course,  our — hem — living  as  man  and  wife  will  make  no 
difference  in  our — our  duty  to  you,  sir,  and  the  family.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  the 
hand  of  Providence  is  in  all  this,  Bemmet.” 

“The  same  reflection  had  already  occurred  to  Jalland  and 
myself,  sir.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Woodstock  party  Bemmet  was  in 
great  form.  He  succeeded  in  achieving  that  almost  saintly 
benignity  of  deportment,  that  extreme  unction  of  ritual 
which  in  another  walk  of  life  not  infrequently  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  apostasy.  Not  that  Bemmet  meant  consciously 
to  relax  in  his  butlership  ;  but  he  began  to  perceive  that, 
struggle  as  he  might,  the  fine  flower  of  his  service  was 
henceforth  on  this  soil  to  be  an  exotic,  to  be  kept 
alive  by  a  strict  sense  of  duty  in  both  master  and  man. 
His  position  in  Shellport  was  so  equivocal.  Bemmet,  it  was 
patent,  was  here  so  much  bigger  than  his  job.  If  Sir  Hugh 
weakened,  if  he  capitulated  to  the  slackness  and  informality 
which  was  unhappily  only  too  current,  then  Bemmet 
recognised  that  he,  too,  might  as  well  take  off  his  coat,  seize 
a  hoe  or  an  axe,  and  grow  a  moustache,  or  desert  the 
Campions,  pack  up  and  return  to  England,  a  proceeding 
repugnant  to  all  his  instincts.  Emily  Jalland  was  of  the 
same  mind :  their  devotion  had  already  been  fruitful  in 
emotional  experience  :  who  knew  what  was  yet  to  come  ? 

He  saw,  with  misgiving,  the  change  which  wasc  oming 
over  his  master,  no  longer  the  Sir  Hugh  of  Long  End  days, 
the  change  which  had  already  come  over  young  master  Nigel. 

II 

Indeed,  his  new  life,  interests  and  surroundings  were 
working  a  great  change  in  Campion.  Never  had  he  been  so 
mentally  and  physically  alert  The  climate,  with  its  sharp, 
tingling  frost,  the  clear,  strong  sunshine,  early  rising  and 
being  strenuously  occupied  from  morning  till  night  left  their 
mark.  He  began  to  lose  a  certain  primness  in  speech  and 
dress.  He  spent  whole  days,  now,  in  a  rough  shooting-suit  and 
leather  gaiters,  tramping  about  his  farm  with  Golzmann.  When 
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Campion  was  not  in  the  fields  he  betook  himself  to  his  study, 
where  he  sat  surrounded  by  the  literature  of  agriculture, 
general  works,  text-books,  monographs  on  special  subjects, 
such  as  fencing,  drainage,  live-stock,  dairying,  tree-planting, 
fruit  growing,  root  crops,  the  official  reports  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  reports  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Experimental  Farm,  and  so  on.  He  had  ordered  from 
Halifax  all  that  the  local  bookseller  had  in  stock  upon  such 
subjects  and  instructed  him  to  forward  others. 

He  found  that  Golzmann  was  quick  to  detect  fallacies, 
the  inapplicability  of  much  that  was  written  in  English  and 
American  text-books  to  the  local  agricultural  conditions. 

“It  is  a  goot  theory,”  he  would  say.  “  But  is  no  goot 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  costs  too  much  money,  I  haf  found  der 
right  vay  out  for  meinself.” 

With  the  neighbouring  farmers  Campion  began  to  make 
acquaintance,  spending  much  time  in  discussing  soil,  crops, 
fertilizers  and  markets.  He  found  some  of  them  terrible 
pessimists,  much  given  to  complaining  of  conditions,  which 
they,  however,  made  little  effort  to  alter,  and  all  of  them, 
even  those  who  were  succeeding,  sadly  overworked.  For 
ten  months  of  the  year  they  never  seemed  to  have  any  time 
to  themselves  ;  no  intellectual  or  aesthetic  recreation.  They 
read  nothing  but  the  weekly  newspaper.  The  owner  of  a 
two  hundred  acre  farm  was  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
an  agricultural  labourer  in  England  on  eighteen  shillings  a 
week.  Such  a  man  was  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  worked  all 
day  with  his  own  hands  at  a  dozen  different  tasks,  and 
retired  soon  after  nine  at  night,  worn  out.  How  could  such 
a  man  preserve  his  judgment :  how  could  he  give  his  mind 
to  the  science  of  what  he  was  attempting  to  do.  Yet  a 
successful  master-farmer  must  have  his  wits  about  him. 
His  occupation  is  not  more  mechanical  than  the  weather. 

As  reports  about  Woodstock  spread  through  the  country, 
some  of  these  farmers  professed  to  be  amused  at  this  titled 
Englishman’s  adventure.  M 

“  He’ll  burn  his  fingers  and  peter  out  like  the  rest,  was 
one  verdict.  “  All  these  English  that  come  out  here  are  full 
of  big  ideas,  but  they  soon  learn  that  there’s  no  money 
to  be  made  out  of  farming  in  this  Province.” 

“  I  dunno  about  that,”  commented  a  man  named  Reuben 
Huller.  “  He’s  got  a  good  man  in  Karl  Golzmann.  If  he  is  a 
Dutchman  he  knows  his  business,  that  young  fellow,  does. 
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And  as  for  big  money  in  farming,  what  about  Wedderbum. 
I'm  told  he  cleared  four  thousand  dollars  last  year.” 

“  Wedderburn’s  isn’t  a  farm,  it’s  a  hot-house.  Why,  he’s 
got  every  darned  thing  under  glass,  and  look  at  the  capital 
he’s  put  into  it.  They  say  his  buildings  and  concrete  and 
brickwork,  to  say  nothing  of  boilers  and  frames,  cost  him 
fifteen  thousand.” 

“  Well,  ain’t  that  a  pretty  good  percentage — four 
thousand  ?  He  started  twenty  years  ago,  with  nothing  in 
the  world  but  his  two  hands.  And  what’s  he  done  ?  He’s 
specialised.  He  s  built  up  a  trade  with  Boston  in  new 
potatoes  and  early  garden  truck  and  he’s  done  it  by  hard 
work  and  some  brains.” 

t  H^h !  You  can  t  call  Wedderburn  a  proper  farmer. 
He  s  jusr  a  a  vegetable  manufacturer.  Now,  our  business 
is  mixed  farming,  and  we’ve  got  to  think  of  the  weather,  live 
stock,  hay  and  grain  crops.” 

‘‘  Why  have  we  got  to  do  that  ?  What  we’ve  really  got 
to  do  is  to  make  farming  pay.  In  the  first  place  we’re 
handicapped  ^  by  our  long  winters.  This  ain’t  California. 
Nature  won  t  allow  us  Nova  Scotians  to  compete  on 
Californian  terms.  We’ve  got  to  get  round  nature.  Every 
furrow  we  plough,  every  ounce  of  manure  or  fertiliser  we  put 
in,  is  getting  round,  ain  t  it  ?  We’ve  got  to  scheme  all  the 
time  how  to  get  round  nature,  because  if  nature  had  her 
own  sweet  way,  we’d  darn  soon  go  to  the  wall.” 

“  Huller,  you  ought  to  join  the  Experimental  Farm 
band-waggon.  You  got  it  all  pat !  ” 

Quite  the  agricultural  orator,”  said  another,  satirically 

But  Huller  took  no  notice  of  these  interruptions. 

°?k  here’  the  picker  we  grasp  the  proposition,  the 
better  for  us.  Farming  in  this  Province’s  all  right,  if  we  eo 
about  it  m  the  right  way.  We’ve  got  to  move  with  the 
times.  (  Our  business  is  to  grow  foodstuffs— no  matter  what 
kind  o  foodstuffs— that  will  sell.  We  can’t  afford  to  be 
philanthropists.  If  we  find  we  can  get  more  dollars  out  of 
mushrooms  and  raspberries,  or  tomatoes  or  string  beans  than 

t°a,tsand  rutabegas,  why  shouldn’t  we  do  it ?  That’s 
good  one  ”  bar°net’S  idea  and  11  trikes  me  as  a  pretty 

"  .Its,  a11  for  them  as  has  the  capital.  But  for  the 
Sncy  lLUso7bSinte°S°s.!;USy  ^ 
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III 

As  for  Vant,  he  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  progress 
of  the  baronet’s  ambitious  plans. 

“  Why,  Sir  Hugh,  you  have  a  chance  to  revolutionise  farm¬ 
ing  in  this  whole  district.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  gold 
out  of  the  ground.  My  father  killed  himself  trying.  If  only 
he  had  put  his  gold  into  the  land  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
of  food,  what  a  different  story  there  would  be  to  tell !  Every 
arable  acre  is  a  paying  mine — if  people  had  the  wit  to  see 
it  and  to  learn  how  to  do  it.” 

He  thought  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  on 
the  subject  that  when  he  was  asked  to  give  an  address  to  the 
Fort  Hesperus  Circle  he  chose  the  subject  ^  of  Food 
Production.  He  spoke  to  a  large  audience,  including  the 
Campions,  expressing  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  which  was 
fully  reported  in  the  Clarion,  his  astonishment  at  the  general 
lethargy  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  society  which 
did  not  specifically  belong  to  the  farming  class  concerning 

the  process  of  food  production.  . 

Was  society,  asked  the  speaker,  in  earnest  about  fanning  . 
How  could  it  go  on  contemplating  with  equanimity  the 
insecurity  of  the  general  food  supply  the  nearness  of  so 

many  millions  to  starvation  ?  ...... 

Think  of  the  brains  and  energy  and  capital  put  into 
armaments,  ships,  buildings,  engineering,  luxuries,  wearing 
apparel,  which  left  the  land  neglected.  Why  i 

Then  when  the  food  was  produced,  so  badly,  so  amateurishly 
was  the  incidence  of  distribution  managed  that  there  was 
repeatedly  happening  what  in  commerce  is  called  a  glut. 
Why  was  there  a  glut  ?  How  could  there  be  a  surplus  bushel 
of  wheat  or  potatoes— or  a  quintal  of  fish  when  there  were 
millions  ready  to  give  labour  in  exchange  for  these 

Econimfc  supply  and  demand  ?  At  these  sacred  words 
the  political  economist  bowed  down  and  worshipped.  They 

explained  every  economic  condition. 

••  But  what  is  supply  and  demand  ?  These  are  not 
technical  commercial  terms,  not  symbols  to  express  the 
functioning  of  traders  and  speculators,  but  perpetual  condi- 
t  ions  of  human  life  all  over  the  planet.  Demand  u jumversa 
-illimitable.  Not  an  ear  of  wheat,  or  a  fruit  ora  nut  or 
a  boll  of  cotton,  or  a  lump  of  coal  Pr0<Juced  out  ^ ^he  ^ 
but  is  wanted  somewhere  by  someone.  The  fulfilment  ot 
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that  want  depends  merely  upon  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  give,  at  some  time  or  other,  another  commodity  or  service 
in  return.  And  there  are  no  people  or  tribe  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  unable  to  do  that.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  less 
that  of  producing  than  of  preserving  from  decay  and  of 
cheapening  distribution.  Cold  storage,  metallic  packing 
and  evaporation  have  already  wrought  a  transformation  of 
the  food  problem  of  the  universe.  It  has  altered  the 
economic  situation  of  vast  regions  and  peoples.  Enormous 
as  is  the  wealth  it  has  created,  the  boon  it  has  conferred, 
the  principle  it  represents  is  still  undeveloped.  All  waste 
of  the  bounty  of  both  earth  and  sea  must  be  eliminated. 
The  fish  that  is  caught  to-day,  the  fruit  that  was  plucked] 
the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  the  udder,  the  ox  that  is  slain] 
is  no  longer  offal  to-morrow,  but  can  be  now  eaten  and  enjoyed 
months  and  even  years  hence  by  consumers  ten  thousand 
miles  from  the  land  of  its  origin.  There  is— there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  over-production.  It  is  only  a  mean,  narrow 
selfish  phrase  to  hide  the  crimes  and  the  incompetence  of 
the  middleman  and  profiteer.  As  George  Eliot  makes  one 
of  her  characters  to  say  in  Middlemarch  : 


‘  Thf*e  need  nobody  run  short  of  victuals  if  the  land 
was  made  the  most  on  and  there  was  never  a  morsel 
but  what  could  find  its  way  to  a  mouth.’  ” 

•  Xhen  Yant  yen*  on  to  say  that  the  biggest  fallacy  of  all 
is  the  notion  that  any  region,  country,  or  area,  or  farm  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  production.  Modern  science  laughed 
at  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  eighteenth  century  farmers 
just  as  modern  industry  laughed  at  the  paltry  output  of  the 
eighteenth  century  spinners,  and  weavers,  forge  masters  and 
s11”e.m^kers;  There  isn’t  an  acre  of  land — not  even  in  the 

formaneSert_ that  Capable  of  yieIding  food  and  fabrics 

The  world  over-peopled  ?  Nonsense!  It  is  the  SDectre 
conjured  up  by  the  dullards.  A  thousand  yearsTence 
people  will  find  it  incredible  that  England  should  have  been 

tn8fheded  aSdenS,ely  PeoPledwith  six  or  seven  hundred  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  I  once  asked  an  agricultural  chemist  what 
was  the  minimum  space  upon  which  a  human  being  could 
grow  his  own  sustenance.  He  told  me  he  would  underUke 

a  quaYteY  ofTn  anCe7meat’  COrn’  vegetables  and  fruition 
quarter  of  an  acre  !  no  matter  what  the  original  quality 
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of  the  soil.  And  we  have  in  this  Province  fifty  million  acres ; 
our  population  is  half  a  million — half  a  million  ! — and  some 
think  we  are  overcrowded !  " 

“But  we  are  not  all  fitted  for  manual  labour.  I  am  no 
believer  in  labour  for  labour’s  sake.  I  believe  it  is  the  destiny 
of  man  to  abolish  labour.  He  has  gone  far  to  abolish  the 
labour  of  animals — why  should  he  himself  labour,  dulling  his 
hand  and  brain  at  tasks  which  machinery  could  do  as  well 
and  ten  times  more  quickly. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  we  will  most  of  us  here  live  to  see  machinery 
tilling  the  soil,  sowing  the  seed,  watering  the  plant,  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop,  storing  it,  packing  it  away  and  distributing 
it.  Operations  conducted  by  such  a  system  would  at  least 
assure  that  the  people  of  the  earth  would  be  fed  and  that 
millions  could  turn  their  attention  to  the  things  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit,  to  making  their  world,  their  homes,  their 
surroundings  more  beautiful  places  to  live  in. 

"  People  say  that  machinery  will  one  day  hopelessly 
vulgarise  life.  Do  not  believe  that.  No  commodity  produced 
by  machinery  can  ever  have  the  value  of  that  produced 
by  individual  effort  and  individual  taste.  But  we  must 
satisfy  the  common  needs  of  humanity  fust.” 


CHAPTER  X 


i 


During  those  brief  Christmas  holidays,  the  charm  which 
Cynthia  Campion  had  had  for  him  from  his  first  glimpse 
of  her  less  than  four  months  before  increased  hourly.  Her 
blonde  freshness,  the  white,  rounded  neck  and  shoulders,  the 
poise  of  her  well-shaped  head,  the  graceful  movements  of  her 
beautiful  hands,  all  fulfilled  his  idea  of  wholesome,  virginal, 
patrician  English  beauty. 

Although  not  a  highly  skilled  musician  Cynthia  played  with 
considerable  taste  and  feeling.  Once  at  a  party  at  Thornhill 
she  seated  herself  at  the  piano  at  his  request  while  the  others 
were  absorbed  in  cards  and  played  from  memory  Schubert’s 
Unfinished  Symphony.  Vant  took  a  place  on  the  sofa  beside 
Joan.  He  became  so  absorbed  in  Cynthia’s  music  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  not  attending  to  a  remark 
which  his  companion  twice  addressed  to  him.  The  waves 
of  melody  rose  and  fell ;  there  came  the  queer,  unexpected 
breaks,  a  burst  of  crescendo,  the  theme  recurred  ;  a  gathering 
of  tense  vibrations  ;  silence.  He  turned  and  found  her  con¬ 
templating  him  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Did  you  speak  ?  ” 

“It’s  of  no  consequence,”  she  returned.  ”  I  see  you  are 
passionately  fond  of  music .  ” 

No  ;  only  some  music.  My  case  is  a  rather  peculiar  one. 
Most  music  fails  to  move  me.  But  that  piece  your  sister 
has  just  been  playing  draws  me  out  of  myself  into  another 
world.” 


"  What  was  it,  Mr.  Vant  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  he  remonstrated.  “  Surely  you  know  ?  ” 

"I’m  afraid  I  can’t  keep  up  with  Cynthia's  repertoire  ” 
she  answered,  lightly.” 

He  told  her. 


Oh,  that !  ”  she  commented.  She  even  pretended  to  stifle 
a  slight  yawn.  When  Lanctot  advanced  towards  them 
Vant  instantly  yielded  his  place,  and  crossed  the  room  to 
thank  the  performer. 

x  :  1  iave  b.een  telling  your  sister,  Miss  Campion,  how  power¬ 
fully  that  piece  of  Schubert’s  affects  me.  I  am  really  not 
at  all  musical,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  special  meaning  for  me.” 

t  ,  j,Ps  it  has  for  me  also,”  she  said,  a  little  shyly,  “  but 
I  couldn  t  put  its  meaning  into  words.” 
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41  They  say  the  noblest  music  expresses  itself  only  by  means 
of  itself.  It  is  like  a  jest,  whose  prosperity,  we  are  told,  lies 
in  the"  ear  of  him  who  hears  it.  For  no  two  people  agree 
as  to  the  meaning  of  any  given  piece  of  music.  Do  you 
know,”  he  went  on,  “  that  once  after  hearing  the  Unfinished 
Symphony  played  by  a  friend  in  Oxford,  I  lay  awake  for 
hours,  humming  it  over  in  my  mind  and  striving  to  formu¬ 
late  an  interpretation  in  words.  It  may  not  have  been 
Schubert’s  conception,  but  I  think  it  would  have  interested 
him.” 

“  Can  you,”  she  asked  shyly,  “  remember  your  interpreta¬ 
tion  now  ?  ” 

He  sat  beside  her,  his  strong  features  alight  with  animation. 

“  It  is  an  Odyssey,  brief,  but  complete,  of  a  human  soul.” 

“  Complete  ?  ”  she  queried  with  a  smile.  "  But  surely — • 
it  is  unfinished.” 

“  Only  as  life,  as  time  is  unfinished.”  He  took  the  sheet 
of  music  in  his  firm,  capable  fingers,  indicating  the 
notation.  “  Can’t  you  picture  in  these  first  chords  the 
setting  out  of  a  youth  in  quest  of  adventure  ;  the  crossing  of 
a  river,  here  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  forest,  here  the 
climbing  of  mountains.  Then  comes  the  fateful  meeting 
with  the  love  he  sought,  a  triumphant  bridal,  the  clash  of  arms, 
the  spiriting  away  of  the  beloved  one.  This  monotonous 
movement  in  the  music  indicates  the  passage  of  time,  growing 
age  and  despair,  and  so  on  to  the  apparition  of  hope,  the 
sudden  revelation  of  immortality,  the  assurance  of  redemption 
through  faith,  the  proud  defiance  of  death  and  then  the 
slow  encircling  darkness  and  the  life  of  this  world.” 

He  spoke  slowly,  with  sightless  gaze,  as  one  recounting  a 

vision.  ,, 

Cynthia  sat  absorbed,  fingering  a  little  locket  on  the 

chain  which  encircled  her  neck. 

II 

At  first  Vant  was  by  no  means  keen  about  Effie’s  coasting 
party,  but  when  he  learnt  that  the  Campion  girls  were 
coming  he  showed  unusual  alacrity.  Their  brother  Nigel 
appeared  early,  anxious  to  christen  his  new  toboggan. 
Vant  exhumed  his  old  bob-sled,  and  proceeded  to  polish  up 
the  runners,  which  had  grown  rusty,  and  subsequently 
joined  his  sister  and  the  others  at  the  slide.  It  lay  on  the 
slope  behind  the  barn,  descending  a  steep  declivity  into  a 
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meadow  for  over  three  hundred  yards  ;  but  as  the  snowfall 
had  only  just  stopped  it  would  be  necessary  to  beat  it 
down  afresh,  and  it  was  never  really  good  until  it  had 
had  a  coating  of  ice.  But  as  it  was  already  approachng 
freezing  point  a  few  preliminary  descents  would  establish 
the  slide.  Nigel  was  enthusiastic,  indefatigable  and  helped 
matters  decidedly  forward.  By  dark  the  course  was  in 
capital  condition,  and  Effie  proceeded  with  other  details  for 
the  party  of  the  evening.  Torches  were  brought ;  also 
Japanese  lanterns.  Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  a  dozen 
young  people  with  sleds  and  toboggans  had  arrived. 
Golzmann,  although  as  usual  he  had  “  no  dime  for 
foolishness,”  brought  the  two  young  ladies  and  Jalland  in 
the  new  Campion  sleigh.  Lanctot  put  in  an  appearance, 
volunteering  to  drive  them  all  back  home  again  to  Woodstock 
in  a  smart  sleigh  he  had  hired. 

Both  girls  looked  radiant  in  their  knitted  Alpine  costumes 
and  gay  tasselled  toques,  Joan  in  two  shades  of  yellow,  and 
Cynthia  in  white,  with  pale  blue  stripes.  Effie  informed  him 
afterwards  that  Joan  was  far  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two  : 
an  opinion  which  amazed  Vant.  Effie  was  her  old  tomboy  self 
again,  teaching  Nigel  the  most  daring  tricks  with  her  small 
flat  single-runner,  he  good-naturedly  abandoning  his  new 
toboggan  to  Joan  and  the  young  lawyer.  Her  whoops  and 
catcalls  and  frequent  undignified  headers  in  a  snowdrift 
from  which  she  was  noisily  and  unceremoniously  dragged 
by  her  delighted  companion,  would  have  surprised  her  fellow- 
members  of  the  Provincial  editorial  fraternity.  Even  Joan 
became  infected  by  the  prevailing  hilarity,  and  was  like  a 
schoolgirl  at  Danehurst  again. 

In  whatever  order  they  made  the  descent,  Vant  always 
contrived  to  be  alone  at  Cynthia  s  side  during  the  return 
journey  on  foot  to  the  head  of  the  chute. 

Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  curly  strands  from  her  bright 
hair  escaped  from  beneath  the  toque,  dancing  in  the  crisp 
wind.  The  moon  rose,  suffusing  the  white  landscape  and 
turning  the  reddened  torches  and  lanterns  into  mere  decorative 
accessories. 

”  We’ll  drench  the  slide  with  water  to-night,  and  to-morrow, 
if  the  frost  holds,  we’ll  be  able  to  make  another  hundred  yards 
* — to  the  willows  yonder,  where  the  creek  runs.” 

”  Oh-h  !  ”  she  cried.  “Going  down  is  so  swift :  one  almost 
grudges  the  long  walk  back.” 
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“  Return  is  always  the  complement  of  departure.  It  is 
the  rule  of  life.  On  y  revient  toujours.” 

She  laughed.  “  Mightn’t  one  also  say— On  recule  pour 
mieux  sauter?  You  see,  one  can’t  escape  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Lanctot  and  Joan’s  perpetual  French.” 

“  I  hear  that  Lady  Campion  is  going  to  have  a  class  in 
French  during  the  winter  to  discuss  French  literature.  Won’t 
that  put  Mr.  Golzmann’s  nose  a  little  out  of  joint  ?  ” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Golzmann.  What  a  steady,  thorough  German 
he  is  !  Rather  pathetic,  I  think,  in  his  constant  seriousness. 
He  never  allows  himself  any  recreation  but  playing  the  fiddle 
to  his  little  sister.” 

“  Very  touching,  that.  One  scents  a  tragedy  in  his  life.” 

“  Little  Martha  and  I  are  fast  friends.  I’ve  given  her  a 
gramophone  for  Christmas.  They  play  it  half  the  day  in  the 
cottage,  but  at  evening  Martha  closes  it  up  when  Karl  comes 
home,  so  as  to  have  a  ‘  leedle  music.’  You  see  they  make  a 
distinction  ?  ” 

“  I  wonder,”  Cynthia  went  on,  “  your  sister  Effie  doesn  t 
join  mama’s  French  class.  I  do  hope  it  isn’t  on  Mr. 
Lanctot’s  account.  But  somehow  they  don’t  seem  to  be 
especially  good  friends.” 

“  I’ve  noticed  that  myself,”  he  admitted.  “  But  I  don  t 
know  the  reason.  Once,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lanctot  used  to 
pay  Effie  considerable  attention.” 

"Oh!  Well,  now,  he  seems  to  have  transferred  his 

attentions  to  another  quarter.” 

They  both  exchanged  smiles  as  Joan  and  Lanctot  shot 

past  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  chute  the  tumult  of  the  coasters  betrayed 
signs  of  flagging.  An  announcement  of  refreshments,  hot 
drinks,  sandwiches  and  cakes  awaiting  them  in  the  hall  of 
Thornhill  caused  a  general  move  to  be  made  towards  the 
house.  Vant  and  Cynthia  followed,  dragging  the  sledge 
through  the  snowdrifts. 

Ill 

A  strange  tenderness  invaded  him  ;  the  lights  from  Thorn¬ 
hill  darted  their  beams  out  upon  the  snow.  When  he  broke 
silence  what  he  said  was  unpremeditated  ;  when  he  turned 
his  glance  towards  her  the  words  seemed  to  form  themselves 
on  his  lips  without  conscious  volition  on  his  part. 

“  How  very  beautiful  you  are,  Cynthia  !  ” 
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She  half  stopped,  averting  ner  head  enveloped  in  the  white 
and  blue  toque.  What  he  had  said  had  shocked  her.  She 
resumed  her  walk  and  speaking  with  an  effort  said  gravely  : 

“  Please,  please  don’t.  I  mustn’t  listen — really  I  mustn’t. 
I  want  your  friendship  so  much.  I  shall  always  want  it— 
here.”  J 

He  saw  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes.  He  was  profoundly 
moved.  He  became  filled  with  remorse  and  angry  at  his 
own  precipitancy. 

Forgive  me  !  ”  he  breathed.  “  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  saying.”  But  he  told  himself  that  having  spoken  he 
could  not  stop  there.  He  must  know  if  any  chance  remained 
to  him  of  aspiring  to  this  radiant  girl,  They  were  almost  on 
the  threshold.  “  Do  I  understand,”  he  asked.  “  There  is 
someone  else  ?  ” 

She  bowed  her  head,  giving  him  her  hand.  He  clasped 
it  for  a  fleeting  moment.  They  entered  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  first  time  Vant  met  Lanctot  in  Ottawa  was  a  chance 
meeting  in  a  restaurant.  Lanctot  explained  that  he  had 
come  up  to  Ottawa  as  junior  counsel  in  an  appeal  case  and 
was  spending  his  days  at  the  Parliamentay  Law  Library  and 
in  consulting  the  files  of  old  newspapers  and  ancient  land 
surveys.  Vant  suspected  that  the  reason  for  his  empressement 
was  his  desire  to  talk  about  the  Campions  and  especially 
Joan,  although  he  approached  the  topic  casually  and  late. 
Vant  had  an  aversion  to  discussing  his  Shellport  neighbours, 
but  he  felt  it  would  be  unbecoming,  extremely  snobbish  in 
fact,  not  to  show  cordiality  towards  a  fellow  Nova  Scotian 
and  Shellportian.  It  had  for  some  time  been  perfectly  clear 
to  all  that  Lanctot  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Joan 
Campion,  although  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  girl  of 
aristocratic  birth,  who  had  presumably  enjoyed  so  many 
social  advantages,  would  be  seriously  attracted  to  the  young 
French-Canadian  lawyer. 

Vant  had  never  been  particularly  drawn  to  Emile 
Lanctot — he  could  hardly  have  told  why.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  in  the  latter’s  physiognomy.  The  sleekness  of  the 
young  lawyer’s  hair,  a  certain  ill-advised  exotic  fastidiousness 
in  dress  which  recalled  the  modes  of  a  small  French  provincial 
town.  Or  perhaps  it  was  that  he  thought  of  Lanctot  as 
belonging  to  another  race  and  class,  besides  being  a  political 
opportunist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  found  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
him. 

"  I’ve  known  Lanctot  for  years,”  Tresman  told  him.  “  We 
took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Harvard  together.  I  think 
he’s  a  genius  in  his  way.  There’s  a  dual  nature  in  that  chap. 
He  calls  himself  Acadian,  but  his  grand-parents  were,  I’m 
told,  simple  Cote  de  Beaupre  habitants.  Simple  as  they  were 
they  managed  to  rear  a  remarkable  family,  nine  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  one  became  a  bishop,  three  of  them  priests, 
two  doctors,  and  one  a  lawyer.  Lanctot’s  father  left  Quebec 
for  Clare  township  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  married  and 
where  Lanctot  was  born.  Sometimes  he  strikes  me  as  being 
a  commonplace  fellow,  just  like  any  of  the  ten  thousand 
commonplace  rustic  Quebecquois  who  have  been  turned  into 
priests,  lawyers,  notaries  and  clerks.  At  other  times  he 
reveals  qualities  which  lift  him  completely  out  of  the  rut. 
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It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an  English  constituency  like 
Shellport  would  elect  him.  He  has  an  idea  that  owing  to 
his  Harvard  training  and  his  year  in  Europe  he  ought  to 
represent  an  English-speaking  constituency.  It’s  an  odd 
ambition,  but  I  understand  he  has  a  considerable  following  in 
your  county  ?  ” 

“Yes.  They’ve  forgotten  his  Quebec  origin.  He’s  a 
clever  lawyer  and  a  persuasive  speaker,  although  so  far  he’s 
refused  to  speak  at  my  little  meetings.  And,  of  course, 
he’s  got  the  backing  of  the  Acadian  mill-hands.  I  daresay 
a  good  many  people  like  to  think  themselves  broad  enough 
to  choose  a  French-speaking  Canadian,  if  he’s  really  a  sound, 
able  man.” 

“  Well,  whatever  Lanctot  is,  he  isn’t  a  Gallophile.  He 
dislikes  contemporary  France  and  modern  French  militarism, 
dislikes  it  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  Quebec  hierachy.  He 
makes  an  exception  of  French  literature  and  the  French 
stage.  But  I  gather  his  tastes  are  those  of  the  romantic 
school.  He  has  no  use  for  French  decadent  novels  and 
poetry.  He  writes  poetry  himself,  more  often  than  not  in 
English.  He  pretends  to  be  a  great  lover  of  Browning. 
Can  you  imagine  it  ?  And  in  politics  he  is  a  student  of 
Cobden,  Gladstone  and  Bright.” 

Whenmext  they  met  it  was  in  Tresman’s  flat,  and  Vant 
had  to  admit  that  Lanctot  then  appeared  to  him  in  a  different 
and  far  more  favourable  light.  One  became  oblivious  to 
everything  but  Lanctot’s  intellectual  and  considerable  gifts, 
his  command  of  language  and  the  shrewdness  and  often 
picturesqueness  with  which  he  defended  his  opinions.  A 
voice  commonly  flat,  assumed  unwonted  and  quite  agreeable 
cadences.  Vant  confessed  to  himself  that  the  fellow’s  smile 
was  very  agreeable  ;  women  might  even  find  it  fascinating. 
For  the  first  time  he  began  to  understand  how  a  girl  like  Joan 
Campion  might  consider  his  attentions  seriously. 

About  this  time  Vant  came  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
Tresman  and  his  cult  of  French-Canadian  literature.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  translated  two  .or  three  French-Cana¬ 
dian  books.  The  talk  at  these  meetings  in  Tresman’s  rooms 
delighted  him. 

Once  they  held  forth  upon  the  production  of  a  new  French- 
Canadian  poet  who  had  been  awarded  a  literary  prize  in 
Paris.  Lanctot  thought  the  young  man  had  no  particular 
merit. 
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"  Our  Canadian  minor  poets  are  satisfied  either  with  super¬ 
ficial  descriptions  of  nature  or  equally  superficial  descriptions 
of  their  own  elementary  instincts,  commonplace  dreams 
and  crude  dissatisfactions.” 

“  I  think  you’re  right,”  put  in  Tresman,  "  either  myopic 
or  morbid.  One  misses  the  ethical  force  of  broad  move¬ 
ment  such  as  the  Russians  show,  the  simplicity,  born  of  a 
common  spiritual,  racial  and  national  progression.” 

“  I  think  you  put  it  well,  Tresman,  in  that  article  of  yours 
in  the  University  on  Pierre  Sigogne.  Perhaps  Vant  hasn't 
seen  it.  May  I  read  it,  Tresman  ?  ”  Lanctot  took  up  a  copy 
of  the  review  and  turning  the  pages  read  out  the  passage  : 

“  He  is  content  with  the  shallow  representation  of  the  shal¬ 
lower  surface  of  those  streams  which  only  reflect  life,  but  whose 
unseen,  deeper  currents  have  power  to  shape  and  mould  the 
ineffable  riches  they  bear  away  from  the  banks  in  their  onward 
course.  They  are  streams  of  thought  which  like  the  blood  in 
a  man’s  veins,  perpetually  moving  are  perpetually  renewed.” 

Vant’s  face  lit  up  with  surprise  and  appreciation. 

“  Did  you  write  that,  Tresman  ?  ” 

Tresman  smiled. 

“  X  believe  so.  Only  God  knows  what  it  means.  If  Lanctot 
is  going  to  quote  my  literary  crimes,  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  mention  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  a  propos  of  the  work  of 
Keats  that  it  was  : 

“  ‘  Life  drained  of  its  lees. 

Purged  of  its  pain. 

Life  like  the  breeze, 

Life  like  the  rain. 

Sweeping,  drenching  and  cleansing  the  soul. 

Making  yet  nearer  and  clearer — the  goal  l '  ” 

Lanctot  coloured  and  shook  his  fist  at  his  friend. 

"  How  I  have  misjudged  this  fellow  !  ”  thought  Vant. 

Later  that  same  evening  Tresman  brought  up  the  subject  of 
Fort  Hesperus,  regretting  that  Lanctot  had  held  aloof  from 
the  scheme.  Then  he  said  : 

“If  we  Canadians  could  only  be  got  to  take  a  longer  view 
of  our  destiny,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  something  besides  railways, 
more  gold  and  silver,  bigger  building,  bigger  wheatfields, 
bigger — if  we  would  only  join  hands — but  look  here,  ^he 
broke  off.  “  I’m  sorry,  you  fellows,  I  didn’t  mean  to - ” 

“Go  on,”  cried  Lanctot.  “  You  interest  me,  very  much. 
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You  speak  of  joining  hands !  Isn’t  that  what  we  want  to 
do  ?  But  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  when  the  two  races  in 
this  country  persist  in  walking  on  different  sides  of  the  road  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  put  in  Vant,  “  there  are  you  French-Canadians  with 
your  theocracy — Quebec,  with  your  French  language  congresses, 
its  jealousy  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  sectionalism,  to  that  ‘  nationalism  ’  which  slumbers 
still  in  every  French-Canadian  bosom.” 

We  can’t  mix  as  a  nation  until  we  agree  upon  what  our 
ideals  are  to  be.  I’m  all  for  mutual  concessions,  but  our 
people  of  French  origin  mustn’t  be  asked  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  observed  Tresman.  “  Meanwhile  Lanctot’s 
setting  a  good  example  in  offering  himself  for  an  English- 
speaking  constituency.” 

“  Yts,”  agreed  Vant.  “  Only  it  happens  to  be  a  con¬ 
stituency  in  his  native  province.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  defend 
the  people  in  Ontario.  They  are  very  bigoted.  They  rather 
make  a  point  of  not  knowing  the  French  language,  which  is  a 
silly  blunder.  But  supposing  they  all  spoke  it,  isn’t  there 
still  the  religious  difficulty  ?  What  chance  would  a  Pro¬ 
testant  stand  in  a  French-Canadian  constituency?  Or  a 
Catholic  amongst  Orangemen  ?  With  us  Lanctot’s  chance 
of  being  elected  to  Parliament  is  in  being  silent  about  his 
religion— in  letting  our  people  believe  he  is  a  Christian  Scientist 
or  a  Plymouth  Brother  or  some  non-denominational  Christian.” 

Yes,  that  is  the  real  dilemma  for  those  of  us  who  really 
seek  unity  between  our  two  races  in  this  country.  Some 
day  this  issue  must  be  squarely  faced.” 

Then  Lanctot  spoke. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  if  the  issue  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  in  a  Canada  directed  by  men  like  you  and 
Tresman,  I’d  face  the  issue  once  and  for  all.  I’d  say  boldly 
to  our  priests  :  '  Keep  out  of  politics.’  I’d  abolish  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church.  But,”  he  added,  quietly,  “  Canada 
isn’t  in  the  hands  of  such  men.” 

“  You’re  right,”  exclaimed  Tresman.  “  I  recognise  the 
truth  with  sorrow.  If  your  people  in  Quebec  gave  up  the 
political  influence  of  the  Church  you’d  give  up  your  greatest 
bulwark  against  the  materialism  I  hate  and  Vant  hates  and 
every  Canadian  hates,  which  is  making  of  our  country — a 
cheap  and  commonplace  replica  of  the  American  republic.” 

Yes.  It  is  not  as  if  many  of  our  best  and  most  earnest 
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youths  are  not  secretly  chafing  against  the  shackles  of  the 
Quebec  theocracy.  But  as  you  rightly  divine,  Tresman, 
it  is  a  bulwark  against  what  our  people  dread  most,  against 
that  which  would  utterly  destroy  their  soul.  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  the  ultimate  support  and  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  English-speaking  Canadians  who  held  our  ideals  a 
Young  All-Canada  party  might  be  formed  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  a  united  country — ‘  A  mari  usque  ad  mare,’ — and 
let  our  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  make  the  best  of  it.  Some 
day  it  may  come.  But  to-day  if  we  started  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  what  would  you  see  ?  A  party  of  fervent  young  spirits 
consecrated  to  simplicity,  domesticity,  the  arts  and  peace, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  would  be  French-Canadians.  And  if  a 
war,  which  God  probably  forbid,  should  come,  we  would  go 
under  for  good.” 

Vant  and  Tresman  exchanged  glances. 

“  He  is  right,”  said  Tresman  sorrowfully. 

“Stop  a  bit,”  broke  in  Vant.  ‘‘Thinking  as  we  do,  why 
can’t  we  do  something.  If  we  believe  in  national  unity,  let 
us  pave  the  way.  Let  us  find  out  the  most  likely  men  to  join 
us.  Tresman,  you’re  in  touch  with  a  number  of  enlightened 
young  fellows,  French  and  English,  in  the  Civil  Service  here 
in  Ottawa — aren’t  you  ?  ” 

‘‘Yes,  I  know  Dessault,  Bignon  and  half  a  dozen  men  who 
are  real  Canadians — Canadian  in  the  best  sense,  speaking 
English  and  French  equally  well — students  of  English  politics 
and  literature.  But  damn  it,  man,  they  wouldn’t  dare  open 
their  mouths!  They  don’t  mind  coming  here  quietly  and 
talking  over  things.  But  to  take  part  in  a  public  movement 
would  be  fatal  to  them  here,  fatal  even  in  Montreal.  And 
where  are  the  English-Canadians  ?  Look  at  a  man  like 
Bowers — he  thinks  he’s  large-minded  and  above  prejudice — but 
even  his  mind  would  be  filled  with  suspicion.  He'd  smell 
Basseterre,  or  Jesuitry,  or  God  knows  what  in  it.  He  can’t 
get  over  his  prejudice — a  prejudice  instilled  into  him  from 
his  cradle.  He  really  thinks  the  Quebecquois  is  inferior 
because  he  is  poorer.  He  could  never  stomach  the  truth — 
that  he  is  inferior.  Lanctot,  if  you  had  at  this  moment  to 
choose  between  complete  emancipation  from  the  Church  for 
the  Quebec  people  and  your  own  complete  surrender  to  the 
Church,  which  would  you  choose  ?  ” 

“  I  should  hasten  to  prostrate  myself  before  the  nearest 
prelate.  I  love  Canada,  I  love  freedom,  unity  and  fraternity, 
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but  rather  than  see  the  people  of  my  race  and  traditions 
given  over  to  the  licence  of  American  civilisation,  I  would 
continue  the  intellectual  bondage  to  the  Church.” 

When,  after  uttering  these  sentiments  Lanctot  had  gone, 
Tresman  said  quietly  and  as  if  reluctantly : 

“  There’s  another  thing,  Vant.  How  futile  it  is,  as  things  are 
at  present,  to  discuss  such  things  as  racial  social  union,  when  the 
ban  of  the  Church  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  the  human 
relation — marriage  between  Protestants  and  Catholics ! 
I  knew  a  very  beautiful,  noble  girl — the  daughter  of  a 
French-Canadian  judge — and  she  loved  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  English  Protestant.  But  neither  could  bring  themselves 
to  subscribe  to  the  other’s  religious  professions.  He  couldn’t 
turn  Catholic — she  couldn’t  turn  Protestant.  Six  months  ago 
her  parents  and  the  priests  made  her  marry  a  little  doctor 
whom  she  didn’t  love  who  has  carried  her  off  to  St.  Boniface. 
She  will  be  very  unhappy :  but — there  you  are  !  ” 


CHAPTER  II 

i 

Bv  the  end  of  February  Joan’s  restlessness  could  no  longer 
be  withstood.  She  had  found  life  at  Woodstock  insufferably 
tedious,  while  as  for  the  attentions  of  the  Sliellport  people, 
which  usually  took  the  form  of  curiosity,  she  had,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  nothing  but  a  contempt  which  she  took 
scant  pains  to  conceal.  As  for  her  father’s  ambitious  schemes 
she  felt  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  them,  although 
friendly  enough  with  Golzmann  and  his  family.  More  than 
once  she  and  Cynthia  called  upcin  old  Mrs.  Golzmann  and 
Martha,  admiring  the  latter's  delicate  needlework  and  bringing 
her  gifts  of  flowers,  fruit  and  sweets. 

But  what  filled  Joan  with  anger  was  the  coming  of  the  four 
young  Manchester  “  hooligans,”  as  she  called  Mr.  Barnston’s 
proteges.  She  predicted  that  they  would  soon  run  away  and 
leave  her  father  in  the  lurch,  even  if  they  did  nothing  worse. 
She  mimicked  their  accent  and  manners,  just  as  she  mimicked 
the  accent  and  manners  of  some  of  the  most  respected  Shell- 
portians.  Some  of  this  hostility  was  doubtless  attributable 
to  her  having  overheard  Bushey,  one  of  the  boys,  speak  of  her 
to  Kibble  the  farmer  as  "  the  lass  as  burnt  down  Lord  ’Arber- 
ton’s  country  ’ouse— no  more  than  a  crook  when  all  is  said, 
for  all  she’s  so  ’aughty  an'  snippy  wi’  us.” 

There  could  hardly  fail  to  exist  a  general  undercurrent  of 
criticism  and  hostility  to  Joan  in  certain  circles  in  Shellport, 
although  this  trouble  has  but  little,  and  was  made  up  to  her 
by  the  admiration  of  others  and  by  her  friendship  with  Emile 
Lanctot.  Nevertheless,  she  was  resolved  to  leave  home  on  the 
first  opportunity  and  seek  a  theatrical  engagement  in  the 
States. 

Lanctot  had  certainly  fallen  under  her  spell  even  more 
completely  than  the  young  Oxonian  Grayle  had  done  a  year 
or  two  before.  He,  too,  had  never  before  met  a  girl  of  Joan’s 
social  position  and  personality.  But  they  had  naturally  much 
in  common — a  certain  artistic  aloofness,  a  certain  affecta¬ 
tion  of  superiority,  their  taste  for  and  interest  in  the  drama, 
and  also  their  French  speech.  Lanctot  could  not  but  be 
highly  flattered  by  the  preference  Miss  Joan  Campion  evinced 
for  him.  Apart  from  Gregory  Vant,  and  quite  ignoring  poor 
Herder  and  the  rest,  he  was  the  only  man  in  Shellport,  she 
averred,  who  had  any  brains — with  whom  one  could  talk 
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intelligently.  Before  many  weeks  had  passed  the  two  were 
rather  more  in  each  other’s  company  than  Lady  Campion  thought 
altogether  prudent,  or  than  was  good  for  Lanctot’s  law 
practice,  although  Joan  repeatedly  informed  her  parents 
that  she  only  regarded  the  young  French-Canadian  as  an 
interesting  acquaintance,  and  that  Mr.  Lanctot  was  in  no 
danger  of  misunderstanding  her  friendliness.  He  had  ordered 
from  a  Boston  bookseller  new  plays  in  both  French  and 
English,  which  they  passed  hours  in  reading  together,  while 
Joan  expounded  her  views  as  to  dramatic  character  and 
declaimed  passages  which  she  had  memorised  for  his  benefit. 

Moreover,  she  looked  to  Lanctot  for  help  to  enable  her  to 
secure  the  coveted  theatrical  engagement. 

In  March,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Boston,  the  young 
lawyer  announced  to  Joan  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  successful  theatncal  manager,  Maurice  Steiner.  Steiner 
controlled  a  company  of  his  own  in  Boston.  Lanctot  had  told 
Steiner  all  about  Miss  Campion  and  her  splendid  talent.  The 
impression  he  had  made  upon  the  manager  had  undoubtedly 
been  heightened  by  a  display  of  Joan's  photographs. 

.  Send  Miss  Campion  to  me,  as  soon  as  she  cares  to  come  ” 
Steiner  had  said.  “  The  sooner  the  better.  If  die  is  really 
fny  £j°°d>  I  may  find  a  small  part  for  her  in  my  new  produc- 


~  Joa[1  was  elated  at  this  news.  She  was  now  a  woman, 
ihe  terrible  experiences,  mental  and  physical,  she  had 
undergone  the  previous  year  had  matured  her.  Her  beauty 
was  increased  :  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  abatement 
of  her  spirit,  Joan  could  still  be  as  wilful  and  capricious  as 
a!  nShu  WaS  confident  that  she  could  impress  Steiner. 

nMhP  LS5C  “v  uCr  f°?Jt  Planted  °n  ^e  bottom  rung 

of  the  ladder  which  would  lead  her  to  fame  and  independence  8 

Joans  announcement  that  she  wished  to  go  to  Boston 
occasioned  no  surprise.  The  Campions  recognised  that  Shell- 
port  would  never  be  able  to  hold  Joan  when  once  she  was 
weli  again  that  she  would  not  rest  until  her  theatrical  am¬ 
bitions  had  been  satisfied.  Yet,  while  they  could  never  bring 
themselves  to  approve  of  the  stage  as  a  profession  for  their 
daughter  any  more  than  the  Vants  approved  of  journalism 
for  Effie,  they  saw  the  utter  futility  of  withholding  the™ 
permission,  fhe  question  of  her  career  had  indeed  been  settled 
y  Joan  herself,  years  ago.  They  knew  she  had  great  talent 
gemus  perhaps,  and  the  stage  might  prove  her  salvation! 
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Secretly,  the  Campions  looked  to  an  honourable  marriage  for 
their  daughter  in  the  end. 

Joan,  they  reasofied,  had  had  her  lesson  as  regards  the 
female  suffrage  movement  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness. 
She  was  now  in  a  different  atmosphere.  New  England  was 
not  Old  England.  She  would  be  safe  in  a  place  like  Boston, 
which  Lady  Campion  had  always  heard  well  spoken  of  for 
its  high  moral  standards  and  culture,  where  they  took  art 
seriously. 

She  even  proposed  accompanying  Joan  to  Boston,  but 
besides  that  Joan  scoffed  at  the  idea,  it  was  soon  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Brebner.  The  good 
doctor  had  a  married  sister  in  Boston  whose  husband  was  a 
successful  man  of  affairs.  Their  name  was  Scudworth.  Dr. 
Brebner  had  no  doubt  that  his  sister  and  her  husband 
would  be  delighted  to  show  Miss  Campion  any  attention  and 
help  her  in  any  way  in  their  power.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Scudworth,  who  as  he  expected,  insisted  on  Joan’s  coming 
straight  to  them — a  generous  offer  which  took  a  great  weight 
off  Lady  Campion’s  mind,  although  it  was  received  by  Joan 
coolly  enough.  She  had  always  shown  a  curious  hostility  to 
Brebner  and  now  in  her  own  mind  she  thought  that  unless 
the  Scudworths  proved  to  be  quite  different  people  from  what 
might  be  expected,  her  stay  with  them,  were  she  lucky  enough 
to  get  an  engagement,  would  be  brief.  She  was  quite  firm  in 
her  intention  to  be  unhampered  in  any  way — to  live  her 
own  life  as  soon  as  her  resources  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

II 

A  fresh-cheeked,  alert  little  manager,  Mr.  Maurice  Steiner 
was  notable  for  his  belief  that  Boston  could  support  a  stock 
company  of  as  high  a  character  as  it  had  supported  in 
former  days. 

He  had  rented  a  theatre,  built  by  a  nineteenth  century 
enthusiast,  in  a  rather  secluded,  but  select  neighbourhood, 
and  with  the  aid  of  carefully  selected  talent  and  a  select  reper¬ 
toire,  he  hoped  to  attract  a  select  clientele.  In  brief,  his  consigns 
was  "  select.”  The  highest  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  any 
play  or  player  he  had  seen  was  that  it  was  “  most  select.” 
Originally  a  Frankfort  Jew,  he  had  never  got  over  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  many  years  before,  on  discovering  that  the  word  "  select  ” 
in  the  English  language  bore  no  affinity  whatever  with,  but 
expressed  something  precisely  the  reverse  of,  “  schlecht,”  a 
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word  which  had  been  impressed  upon  him  twenty  times  a  day 
in  the  Steiner  household  at  Frankfort.  The  paradox  tickled 
his  fancy  and  it  became  for  him  all  that  is  expressed  for 
native  and  Gentile  theatrical  managers  by  “  high-class,” 
‘‘A.  1.”  and  “elegant.” 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  "  select  ”  garments,  his 
“select”  cigars  and  “select”  whisky,  Steiner  was  both 
shrewd  and  simple-minded.  He  had  far  more  real  taste 
and  sentiment  than  strangers  gave  him  credit  for.  He  had 
a  flair  for  refinement.  Having  found  his  theatre,  he  over¬ 
hauled  and  redecorated  it  according  to  designs  he  had  seen 
in  a  book  on  German  theatrical  art,  and  he  proceeded  to 
engage  a  company  of  quite  competent,  but  unknown  actors 
and  actresses  whom  he  had  picked  up  “on  the  road.” 
Amongst  them  was  one,  Miss  Paula  Raye,  whom  he  had 
originally  discovered  in  a  Vaudeville  entertainment,  and  who 
had  turned  out  to  be  very  “  select  ”  indeed.  She  was  not 
only  pretty,  but  full  of  talent  and  magnetism.  It  had  only 
been  the  question  of  finding  a  “  select  ”  play,  and  even  this 
Steiner  had  discovered.  It  was  a  comedy  by  a  young  play¬ 
wright,  whose  previous  acted  effort  had  been  praised  by  the 
critics,  but  had  not  at  all  succeeded  in  attracting  the  public. 
Steiner  read  the  play,  realised  its  unusual  cleverness,  accepted 
it  and  opened  his  renovated  theatre  with  “  Mrs.  Farish.”  The 
title  role  fitted  Miss  Raye  perfectly ;  h  made  an  instantaneous 
hit  and  ran  the  entire  season. 

Just  at  present  the  manager  was  undecided  which  of  the 
two  plays  he  had  at  his  disposal  should  be  put  on  in 
April.  In  either  of  them,  Miss  Raye  had  a  good  part,  of 
which  she  could  be  trusted  to  make  the  most,  but  he  was 
not  so  sure  about  the  other  leading  female  rbles.  In  “  The 
Ladder  ”  there  was  a  young  French  lady’s-maid,  who  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  plot. 

Steiner  saw  that  the  part  was  bevond  the  actress  he  had  in 
mind  for  the  part.  If  this  aristocratic  English  amateur, 
Miss  Campion,  whom  Lanctot  praised  up  so,  were  as  good  as 
she  looked— well— she  would  be  “  the  goods.” 

He  was  always  looking  out  for  new  talent,  was  Steiner. 
Then,  an  English  baronet’s  daughter!  Talent  or  not,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  baronet  could  not  fail  to  draw  in 
Boston.  So  the  manager  looked  forward  with  interest  to  Miss 
Campion  s  visit  as  eager  to  meet  Joan  as  Joan  was  to  meet 
him. 
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III 

At  eleven  o’clock,  one  morning  in  March,  Joan  drove  up  to 
the  theatre  in  Boston  in  an  electric  brougham,  accompanied 
by  the  friendly  and  admiring  Mrs.  Scudworth  who  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  surprisingly  fashionable  lady,  indeed. 
Steiner’s  secretary  was  on  hand  to  receive  her  and  conduct 
her  at  once  to  the  managerial  presence. 

It  took  less  than  five  minutes  to  convince  Steiner  that  this 
Miss  Campion  was  really  ‘  ‘  the  goods.  ”  Her  very  self-possession 
argued  ability,  and  if  her  talent  was  equal  to  her  beauty 
— well,  she  could  be  trusted  implicitly  with  the  part  of 
Annette  Favras.  Lanctot  had  told  him  that  she  spoke  perfect 
French.  After  a  few  preliminaries,  Steiner  handed  her  a 
sheaf  of  manuscript  and  asked  if  she  would  be  good  enough 
to  read  two  or  three  passages,  which  he  indicated.  Joan 
did  so  hurriedly,  but  correctly.  She  would  have  preferred, 
she  murmured,  that  Mr.  Steiner  had  given  her  a  few  minutes 
in  which  to  study  the  passages. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  want  you  to  study  them,”  he  assured  her, 
smiling.  "  I  just  wanted  to  try  your  French  accent.  I  am 
going  to  offer  you  the  part  of  Annette  Favras,  in  the  new 
comedy,  ‘  The  Ladder,’  which  will  be  produced  in  four  weeks’ 
time,  if  not  sooner.  If  you  accept  you  will  be  engaged  for 
the  run  of  the  piece.  But  first  of  all,  let  me  know — what  are 
your  ideas  about  salary  ?  ” 

While  she  hesitated,  he  suggested  terms  which  were  generous 
enough  considering  her  inexperience. 

"  You’ll  have  to  work,  Miss  Campion,”  he  cautioned  her. 
“We’ll  have  the  first  rehearsal  to-morrow  week.  Drax,”  he 
addressed  his  stage  manager,  who  had  just  come  in,  “  this 
is  Miss  Campion.  She  is  joining  the  company  at  once.  Let 
Miss  Campion  have  a  copy  of  ‘  The  Ladder '  to  read.  She 
will  play  the  part  of  Favras.” 

Steiner  briskly  opened  the  door  of  his  office,  shook  hands 
with  Joan,  bowed  formally  to  Mrs.  Scudworth,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  outer  room,  and  returned  to  his  desk,  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  a  capital  stroke  of  business. 

On  the  way  back  to  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Joan  confided 
to  Mrs.  Scudworth,  who  heaped  her  with  excited  congratu¬ 
lations,  that  she  would  not  play  under  her  own  name.  “  I 
have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  think  I  shall  call  myself 
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Joan  'Clavering.’  Tell  me  if  you  like  it.”  Mrs.  Scudworth 
thought  it  a  splendid  nom  de  theatre,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  be  famous. 

*  IV 

The  other  members  of  the  company  knew  nothing  at  first 
of  Miss  Clavering,  except  that  her  people  were  said  to  live  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  were  English  aristocrats.  Some  said 
that  her  father  was  a  lord — a  nobleman  who  had  “  come 
down  in  the  world — ■”  and  that  the  girl  was  making  her  first 
appearance  on  the  professional  stage.  They  considered  her 
very  pretty  and  distinguished-looking — quite  the  aristocrat 
— -and  spoke  her  lines  uncommonly  well  for  an  amateur, 
particularly  those  in  French,  which  proved  such  a  pitfall 
for  themselves. 

As  her  dibut  approached,  although  secretly  delighted  at  the 
way  his  new  find  was  shaping,  Steiner  made  something  of  a 
mystery  of  “Miss  Clavering.”  It  was  not  his  policy,  he  told 
one  of  his  journalistic  friends,  to  exploit  the  social  position 
of  any  member  of  his  select  company.  Nothing  but  art 
mattered.  They  might  all  be  grand  dukes  and  duchesses 
in  private  life — it  was  nothing  to  him.  He  engaged  them  as 
artistes  and  it  was  upon  their  merit  alone  that  they  depended 
for  any  place  in  his  company.  He  had  himself  chosen  Miss 
Clavering,  according  to  this  rule— that  she  was  absolutely 
the  best  actress  he  could  find  for  this  particular  part,  which 
necessitated  youth,  good  looks  and  an  ability  to  speak 
faultless  French.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

The  journalist,  who  was  a  dramatic  critic,  had  privately 
ascertained  something  about  Miss  “Clavering’s”  social 
position  and  somewhat  troubled  antecedents,  grinned  and 
wondered  when  Steiner’s  press  agent  would  begin  to  ‘get 
busy.'  He  already  saw  the  headlines,  “  American  Debut  of 
Baronet’s  Beautiful  Daughter,”  and  “  Aristocratic  English 
Suffragette’s  Stage  Triumph.”  When  he  came  finally  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  a  rehearsal  he  told  himself  that  the 
manager  of  the  Proscenium  was  again  in  luck’s  way,  and  that 
this  “  Clavering”  girl  had  the  makings  of  a  really  first-rate 
actress. 

When  Lanctot,  neglecting  his  law  business,  came  down  from 
Shellport  to  attend  one  of  these  rehearsals,  he  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  He  told  Joan  that  she  was  magnificent — finer 
even  that  he  had  expected  her  to  be.  He  had  been  thrilled  by 
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the  subtlety  and  rare  quality  of  her  acting.  The  scene  in 
which  Annette  Favras,  the  young  French  governess,  well-born, 
but  poor,  turned  on  her  employer,  a  pompous  and  much- 
respected  hypocrite,  and  publicly  denounced  him  for  her 
seduction,  was  superb. 

Joan  was  pleased  at  his  praise. 

“  Do  you  really  like  it,  Emile  ?  Do  I  really  come  up  to 
your  expectations  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  think  I  exaggerate.  No  one — not  Sorel  herself 
— could  surpass  that  scene.  Your  success  is  privu.  What 
does  Steiner  himself  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  and  Drax,  the  stage  manager,  are  all  right.  Miss 
Raye  is  polite,  quite  a  good  sort,  and  a  charming  little  artiste 
in  her  line.  She  is  very  helpful  and  not  at  all  jealous.  But 
one  or  two  of  the  others  are  inclined  to  be  and  will  probably 
hate  me  if  X  make  a  success.  However,  between  oiirselves, 
I  don’t  think  much  of  the  piece  and  don’t  think  it  will  last  a 
great  while.  I  am  only  engaged  for  the  run.  After  that,  nous 

verrons.”  . 

Lanctot  regretted  that  he  could  not  remain  over  in  Boston 
for  her  debut.  He  took  her  out  twice  to  a  luxurious  restaurant 
to  lunch,  and  afterwards  they  drove  about  together,  visiting 
Cambridge  and  Harvard  University.  He  showed  her  the 
rooms  he  had  occupied  when  he  was  attending  the  Law 
course,  and  they  even  met  a  friendly  professor,  to  whom  he 

introduced  Joan.  . 

On  her  side,  Joan  was  not  very  sure  of  the  impression 
Lanctot  would  make  on  the  Scudworths,  by  whom  he  was 
invited  to  dine  on  the  evening  of  his  return  to  Shellport. 
She  was  relieved  when  Mrs.  Scudworth  pronounced  him 
“charming"  and  very  “  intellectual  ’’—quite  like  a  real 
cosmopolitan  Frenchman  and  not  at  all  like  a  French- 

Canadian.  . 

She  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Scudworth  was  intensely  curious 
about  her  exact  relations  with  the  young  lawyer,  and  after 
he  had  gone,  her  hostess  indulged  in  one  or  two  arch  allusions 
to  which  Joan  replied  with  much  coolness  : 

“  Mr.  Lanctot  is  simply  a  Shellport  friend,  Mrs.  Scudworth. 
He  has  been  very  kind.  We  may  not  meet  him  again  for  a 
long  time." 


CHAPTER  III 

i 

Miss  Clavering’s  success  in  “  The  Ladder  ”  was  the  chief 
topic  in  Boston  theatrical  circles  that  spring.  The  play 
itself  pleased  both  the  critics  and  the  public,  and  full  credit 
was  given  to  the  clever  aristocratic  debutante  who  had 
created  the  part  of  Annette  Favras.  Thereafter,  Joan’s  stage 
future  seemed  secure  enough. 

Joan  sent  copies  of  all  the  Boston  newspapers  to 
Woodstock,  and  the  Campions  were  overjoyed  that  at  last 
the  wayward  Joan  was  in  a  fair  way  to  realise  her  ambition. 

“  You  see,  dear,”  said  Sir  Hugh  to  his  wife,  “it  was  best, 
after  all.” 

“Yes,  Hugh,”  Lady  Campion  had  answered  with  a  sigh. 

It  had  to  be.  And  it  is  better  for  her  and  for  us  all  her 
going  on  the  stage  in  America  rather  than  in  England.  Mr. 
Lanctot  thinks  she  will  be  very  popular  in  Boston.  I  wonder, 
Hugh,  if  it’s  possible  there  is  any  understanding  between  Mr! 
Lanctot  and  Joan  ?  Mrs.  Scudworth  mentions  that  they  went 
about  a  great  deal  together.” 

Campion  shook  his  head. 

”  I  don’t  think  so,  my  dear,”  he  responded. 

Amongst  those  in  Shellport  who  admired  Joan,  Effie  Vant 
was  quite  excited  over  her  triumph,  of  which  she  had  always  felt 
certain.  She  wrote  her  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  promised 
herself  a  trip  to  Boston  to  see  Joan  in  “  The  Ladder.”  But  the 
trip  never  came  off.  The  labour  of  producing  the  Clarion 
proved  too  exacting  for  Effie  to  take  a  holiday  just  then. 

Joan  was  mistaken  about  the  length  of  the  run  of  "  The 
Ladder.”  It  ran  steadily  for  three  months,  and  would 
probably  be  put  on  again  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  season  ended  in  July,  1914,  Joan  came  home  to 
Woodstock. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Gregory  Vant  also  came  home 
on  holiday  after  six  months’  strenuous  labour  at  the  capital. 
His  Report  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
printer,  and  on  the  long  journey  to  Shellport  he  had  abundant 
leisure  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  was  startled  at  certain 
events  which  were  happening  in  Europe. 

How  many  millions  of  minds  travel  back  in  reverie  and  will 
do  so  while  this  generation  endures  to  the  fateful  moment  when 
their  eyes  first  perceived  the  oncoming  of  the  storm  which  was 
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to  destroy  millions  of  lives  and  sweep  European  civilisation 
from  its  anchorage  !  How  the  recollection  is  tinged  with  that 
of  our  own  acts  and  surroundings  at  the  critical  conjuncture 
of  those  July  and  August  days.  How  trite  is  the  story  now  ! 
How  many  thousands  of  pens  have  traced  its  every  aspect ! 

Vant  felt  perturbed — excited  at  the  prospect.  He  tried 
to  dismiss  it  as  a  mirage,  but  the  telegrams  continued  to  be  of 
an  alarming  character.  At  Truro,  the  station-master,  an  old 
acquaintance,  told  him  the  Halifax  telegraph  operator  had 
just  wired  through — France  and  Germany  were  already  at 
war.  Russian  troops  had  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier. 

The  day  after  his  return  he  went  with  Effie  to  call  on  the 
Campions.  They  found  a  tennis  party  in  progress  on  the 
broad  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion.  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady 
Campion  greeted  him  warmly,  and  Cynthia,  looking  charming 
and  radiant  as  ever,  waved  her  racquet  happily  at  the  sight  of 
him  and  called  out  a  laughing  “  Welcome  back  !  ”  Nigel  was 
there,  in  tennis  flannels,  taller,  Vant  declared,  by  half  a  foot, 
with  a  new  fox-terrier  who  showed  a  propensity  to  take  a  super¬ 
numerary  and  disturbing  part  in  the  game.  Joan,  distinguished, 
lithe  and  self-possessed,  greeted  him  cordially.  She  interrupted 
his  congratulations  on  her  Boston  triumph  to  ask  : 

“  How  are  you  getting  on  at  Ottawa  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  debut  hasn’t  been  half  so  exciting  and  spectacular 
as  yours.  In  fact,  my  work  is  abominably  dull.  I  hear  you 
have  all  Boston  at  your  feet  ?  ” 

“  All  Boston  ?  How  absurd  !  The  Proscenium  theatre  is 
quite  small  and  I’m  not  the  leading  lady,  you  know.  Just 
now  I’m  a  lady’s  maid — French,  it  is  true,  but  my  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  Jalland — I  should  say  Mrs.  Bemmet — has  not  been 
entirely  thrown  away.  I’ve  actually  learnt  how  to  do  many 
useful  things  about  a  house.  I’m  only  hoping  my  lady  mother 
won’t  take  advantage  of  my  confession.” 

Lady  Campion,  overhearing,  smiled  indulgently.  Joan, 
having  promised  Major  Rodmell  to  be  his  partner  in  the 
next  set,  hurried  off  leaving  Vant  and  Cynthia  together. 

When  tea-time,  the  party  gathered  about  the  table  on  the 
lawn. 

“  Have  you  any  war  news,  Vant  ?  ”  asked  Rodmell.  ”  I 
expect  this  will  be  my  last  tennis  for  a  bit.  I  may  be  called 
up  at  any  moment  now.” 

"  Good  Lord,  Rodmell !  Do  you  mean  you’ll  have  to  go  ?  ” 

"  Of  course  I’ll  have  to  go.  That’s  the  fun  of  being  on 
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the  reserve.  I  only  hope  it  wil’  be  over  in  three  months 
and  l  can  come  back  in  the  spring.  Otherwise,  my  farm  will 
be  in  a  bad  way.  My  wife  is  already  terribly  upset,  but  she 
is  trying  to  hide  it.  What  do  you  think,  Vant  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  England  can  keep  out  of  it  now  if  it  is 
true  that  Belgium  is  invaded.  There’JJ  be  an  ultimatum 
to-morrow.” 

Campion  approached  them,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  sat  down. 
"A  terrible  business.  Won’t  bear  thinking  about.  I’ve  a 
friend  in  England  who’s  been  predicting  a  war  with  Germany 
for  twenty  years.  We’re  not  prepared,  are  we,  Rodmell  ?  ” 

"  I’m  afraid  not.  Sir  Hugh,  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned. 
No  use  blinking  the  facts.  Six  divisions  against  sixty.  But 
there’s  the  Navy.  That’s  where  we’ve  got  em.  The  Army 
will  put  up  a  good  fight.  By  George,  you  people  here  in 
Canada,”  continued  Rodmell,  turning  to  Vant,  “  should 
consider  yourselves  lucky  to  be  out  of  this  mess.” 

“  Out  of  it  ?  But  if  Great  Britain  declares  war  how  can 
we  be  out  of  it  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  how  can  we  be  out  of  it,  Major  Rodmell  ?  ” 

It  was  Effie  Vant  who,  breaking  off  her  chat  with  Lady 
Campion  and  Cynthia  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Rodmell  stuck  to  his  guns. 

“  The  war  will  hardly  spread  to  Canada,”  he  maintained. 

*'  Oh  !  ’  Vant  caught  him  up  instantly.  "  Isn’t  Canada 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Won’t  the  whole  Empire  be 
at  war  ?  ” 

“Technically,  yes.  But  you  don’t  think  Germany  would 
be  fool  enough  to  strike  at  the  country,  do  you,  with  such  a 
powerful  neighbour  alongside  her  ?  No,  as  I  said  before, 
you’re  in  a  happy  position  here.” 

“  Yes,”  Vant  rejoined  with  impatience.  “  The  position  a 
man’s  extremities  are  in  when  he  receives  a  blow  over  the 
heart.” 

“  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Lanctot  ?  ”  cried  Sir  Hugh,  as  the  figure 
of  the  young  lawyer  was  seen  approaching.  “  Perhaps  he’ll 
give  us  his  opinion.  Lanctot,  is  there  going  to  be  war  or  not  ?  " 
The  young  lawyer  looked  rather  pale  and  disturbed. 

“  Every  leading  country  in  Europe  has  been  ready  to  spring 
at  its  neighbour’s  throat  for  years.  War  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  militarist  system.  Thank  God,  we  on  this  Continent  can 
appreciate  its  beauties  at  a  distance.  It’s  no  concern  of  ours.” 

“  There  you  are,  Vant,”  cried  Rodmell  with  a  triumphant 
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laugh.  “  Don’t  forget  our  friend  Lanctot  is  a  parliamentary 
candidate ! ” 

Vant  turned  upon  the  newcomer. 

"  Are  you  speaking  for  yourself,  Lanctot,  or  the  Liberal 
Party  ?  ” 

"I  think  it  will  prove  the  general  Canadian  view — the 
view  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  if  they  are  wise.  What  had 
the  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  Europe  to  do  with  us  ?  ” 

As  Effie  shot  him  an  indignant  glance,  Joan  said. 

“  No  one  has  asked  my  opinion,  but  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Lanctot.  It  would  be  simply  folly  if  Canada  meddled 
in  this  affair,  simply  because  Asquith,  Grey  and  the  rest 
surrendered  to  the  Jingoes.” 

“  But  Joan,”  exclaimed  Effie,  ”  surely  it  is  our  war  as 
much  as  yours— if  the  Empire  means  anything.” 

“  Oh,  the  Empire !  ”  Joan  uttered  the  word  with  scorn. 
“  I  am  sick  of  '  Empire  ’  and  '  Imperialism.'  I  know  they’re 
always  being  trotted  out  to  defend  war  and  aggression.  Let 
these  French,  and  German  and  Russian  bullies  cut  each  other’s 
throats  and  let  our  Jingoes  do  the  same,  if  they  must.  But 
let  Canada  and  America  keep  out  of  it.” 

'  ‘  It  makes  a  difference  the  T ories  being  in  power  here,  ’ '  Lanctot 
confessed.  ‘  ‘  That  fire-eater,  Steve  Davies  will  be  in  his  element . 
The  Government  will  have  to  offer  the  usual  contingent.  We  are 
bound  to  consider  the  relation  we  stand  towards  England  and 
English  capital  and  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  Germany.  If  war  comes  that  much  may  be  conceded.  But 
it’s  a  pity  we  have  to  make  any  concession  at  all  to  the  jingoes.” 

‘‘There  would  be  no  need  for  such  concessions  if  women 
were  given  the  vote,”  interposed  Joan. 

"  My  dear  Joan,”  protested  Effie.  “  Do  not  deceive 
yourself.  The  women  of  Canada  will  not  fail  in  patriotism.” 

"  Pat-riot-ism !  ”  Joan  flung  out  the  word  as  if  it  were  an 
abominaton.  "  Patriotism  makes  me  sick  !  ” 

Effie  burst  into  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"  Please,  Joan,  don’t  take  an  unfair  professional  advantage 
over  us.  We  haven’t  all  your  talent  for  making  a  beautiful 
word  sound  ugly.” 

”  Besides,”  concluded  Lanctot,  "  we  are  all  engaged  in 
discussing  improbabilities.  In  my  opinion  British  Liberal 
statesmen  will  be  wise.  England  will  not  declare  war.” 

The  following  day  the  British  Cabinet  issued  its  ultimatum 
to  Germany. 
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II 

What  the  declaration  of  war,  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  so 
dramatic,  meant  to  those  old  country  people,  who  in  those 
early  August  days  of  1914,  found  themselves  overseas,  severed 
from  England  at  the  supreme  crisis  in  her  history,  ignorant 
of  what  was  happening  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  gleaning 
from  scanty  telegrams  in  the  newspapers  what  would  affect 
their  whole  lives,  what  was  imperilling  the  land  they  had 
quitted,  what  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  had  been  caught 
up  in  the  maelstrom,  will  ever  be  a  poignant  story, 

But  the  Campions  enjoyed  advantages  over  many  thousands 
of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  were  united,  they  were 
happy  in  their  new  home,  and  were  too  newly  there  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  exile.  In  Sir  Hugh’s  case  the  novelty  and  the 
nature  of  the  adventure  upon  which  he  had  launched  kept 
his  mind  from  speculation  and  regrets. 

The  man  who  might  really  feel  disturbed  was  Karl 
Golzmann. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  fourth  of  August,  while  the 
Campion  family  were  seated  on  the  lawn,  Cynthia  caught 
sight  of  Golzmann  with  bent  head  moving  towards  the  barn, 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Have  you  thought,  papa,”  she  said,  "  how  dreadful  this 
is  going  to  be  for  the  Golzmanns  ?  ” 

"  Oh  !  it  won’t  affect  them,  my  dear,”  he  answered.  "  Golz¬ 
mann  applied  over  a  month  ago  for  papers  of  naturalisation. 
Goltzmann  s  a  Canadian,  hates  war  and  the  Kaiser’s  policy. 
He  has  often  told  me  so,” 

.  But  I  hear  people  talking,  papa.  They  may  regard 
him  as  just  a  German  and  make  things  unpleasant  for  him  and 
his  family.” 

Oh,  Shellport  people  are  not  prejudiced  to  that  extent, 
Cynthia.  There  are  a  great  many  quiet,  respectable  Germans 
in  this  Province.  They  aren’t  the  same  as  our  Germans  at 
home ,  different  class.  As  long  as  he  goes  about  his  business, 
nobody  will  say  or  think  anything  against  Golzmann.  They 
know  he  s  with  me  and  as  long  as  I  am  satisfied,  I’m  sure 
they  ought  to  be. 


CHAPTER  IV 

i 

Caught  up  in  the  wave  of  patriotic  excitement  which  was 
sweeping  over  the  country,  Vant  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  at 
once  to  Ottawa,  resign  his  temporary  post  in  Windover’s 
department  and  volunteer  for  active  military  service. 

Parliament  had  been  summoned  for  a  special  session.  E very- 
departmental  head  had  been  suddenly  recalled  from  his  annual 
holiday.  Windover,  like  the  rest,  was  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  men  and  interests.  For  six  days  Vant  waited 
vainly  for  an  interview. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  his 
mine,  and  was  greatly  astonished  one  morning  to  receive  a 
telegram  from  Brinley. 

Our  speciality  going  up.  Now  200  dollars  a  ton.  New 
York  agent  here  offers  big  terms  for  lease  of  property.  One 
hundred  tons  in  sight.  Awaiting  instructions.  Advise 
holding  stock  for  rise. 

II 

“  You’re  just  the  man  I  want  to  see,”  ejaculated  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  as  Vant  was  shown  into  his  office.  ”  Sit  down  ! 

The  Honourable  David  P.,  habitually  dynamic  about 
trifles,  so  impatient  of  a  state  of  calm  weather  that  he  created 
his  own  private  whirlwind  and  bounced  about  in  it  joyously, 
had  now  got  more  that  he  had  bargained  for.  Like  many 
too-buoyant  craft  he  found  difficulty  in  keeping  his  course. 
But  if  he  and  others  vacillated  was  it  surprising  in  officials 
who  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  their  eyes  and  hands 
off  the  post-office  and  custom-house  at  Pikeville  or  the  Che- 
boggin  railway  siding  and  reach  out  for  hose  and  buckets 
to  help  extinguish  an  European  conflagration.  It  was  a  thril¬ 
ling  moment  in  Canadian  history. 

Windover’s  desk  was  plentifully  bestrewn  with  letters, 
telegrams,  maps  and  newspapers.  A  large  coloured  chart  of 
Europe  was  already  suspended  on  the  wall  behind  his  chair 
having  supplanted  photographs  of  the  first  artesian  well  at 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask)  and  "  Donald  A.  Smith  driving  the  last 
spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.”  Clerks  and  mes¬ 
sengers  were  constantly  arriving  with  more  letters,  telegrams 
and  files  of  documents.  Two  telephone  bells  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  tintinnabulation. 
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“  You’re  just  the  man  I  want  to  see.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  printing  is  off.  No  earthly  chance  of  its 
being  touched.  This  War’s  knocked  everything  sky-high, 
and  we’re  in  it  up  to  the  neck.  But  a  knowledge  of  our 
resources  will  count  more  than  ever.  Our  little  Report 
has  been  shown  to  the  Cabinet :  it’s  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  British  War  Office  is  short  of  metals  and  will  be  a 
damned  sight  shorter  before  many  weeks  are  out.  Have  you 
noticed  how  the  price  of  steel,  copper  and  nickel  is  already 
jumping  in  the  market?  We’ll  have  to  control  our  entire 
supply  and  find  new  sources.  The  War  Office  is  sending  out 
a  munitions  expert  and  we’ve  agreed  to  establish  a  War 
Minerals  and  Metals  Board  at  once  to  deal  with  the 
situation.” 

He  paused,  mopped  his  brow  and  proceeded  . 

All  our  mines  must  be  speeded  up  and  their  products 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Do  you  understand  ? 
We  want  to  know  everything  that’s  going  on  and  above  all, 
we  want  to  exploit,  to  subsidise  all  the  likely  properties  you 
mention,  copper,  nickel,  tugsten  and  asbestos.  Yesterday 
we  had  two  cables  from  the  War  Office  about  antimony.” 

"  Antimony  !  ”  Vant  pricked  up  his  ears. 

The  Minister  shouted  to  his  secretary. 

“  Hinkson,  where’s  our  Mineral"  Resources  Report? 
Where  ?  On  my  desk  ?  How  in— Oh,  all  right,  here  it  is.  / 
He  took  up  the  massive  type-written  manuscript. 

The  secretary  indicated  sotto  voce  that  three  members  of 
Parliament  were  waiting  in  the  ante-room  to  see  the  Minister. 

“  They’ll  have  to  wait,”  declared  the  minister,  testily, 
"  Don’t  you  see  I’m  busy  ?  Go,  on,  Mr.  Vant,  I  want  to  hear 
about  this  antimony.  I  notice  we  say  under  the  head  of 
'  Antimony.’ — 

—much  used  in  the  process  of  hardening  steel. 
Found  in  varying  quantities  in  the  following  districts. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  limited  demand  and  consequent 
lowness  of  price  not  much  exploited.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  on  a  large  scale,  its  employment  in  ammunition 
manufacture  would  affect  its  commercial  value  and  make 
development  profitable.’  ” 

“Mrs.  Vant,”  concluded  the  Minister,  staring  at  his 
subordinate  and  speaking  with  immense  deliberation.  ”  Last 
night  I  saw  your  local  member,  Marrack,  and  he  pretty  well 
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took  my  breath  away  by  telling  me  you  own  an  antimony 
mine !  J 

Vant  admitted  the  fact. 

“Well,  you  can’t  own  any  such  mine  and  hold  the 
important  post  we’re  going  to  offer — you.” 

“  But,  I  have  aready  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
for  a  commission  in  the  first  overseas  contingent.  I  did  not 
suppose  my  services  would  be  needed  any  further  in  this 
department.  You  see,  sir,  I  served  with  the  O  T  C  at 
college,  and - ” 

Windover  stared. 

The  hell  you  did!  Well,  Vant,  you  can  just  withdraw 
that  application.  Your  technical  knowledge  of  minerals  and 
metals  is  wanted  just  now  more  than  your  ability  to  ‘form 
fours.’  You  have  been  appointed  Chief  Inspector  under  the 
Minerals  and  Metals  Board.  But  you’ll  have  to  get  rid  of 
your  mine.” 

“  But  how  can  I  get  rid  of  it  ?  ” 

‘‘You  can’t  possibly  be  an  interested  party.  I’ve  spoken 
to  the  Mines  branch.  The  Government  will  take  over  your 
antimony  mine  on  lease  for  one  year,  paying  you  a  fixed 
royalty  per  ton  based  on  current  prices.  Herkimer  suggests 
that  we  take  it  over  and  work  it,  paying  you  a  royalty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
half  the  price  of  antimony  in  the  metal  market  a  month 
ago.  Of  course  the  price  might  run  up  to  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars  a  ton,  but  all  the  same  I  advise  you  to 
accept  those  terms.  We  have  already  wired  Croysdill  and 
he  says  your  mine  could  produced  a  ton  a  day  and  that  you 
have  one  thousand  tons  in  sight.”  J 

4  ton  a  day  ! — Six  hundred  dollars  a  week  in  royalties ! 
Thirty  thousand  a  year!  Even  after  deducting  Brinley’s 
third  share,  he  would  be  rich — rich  because  of  a  war  in 
which  a  year  ago  he  had  utterly  disbelieved  in  !  It  staggered 
him.  He  was  aroused  by  hearing  the  Minister  say : 

Well,  Vant,  I  congratulate  you.  And  I  congratulate  the 
Government,  for  we  will  get  all  the  antimony  the  munitions 
people  have  suddenly  begun  shouting  for.” 

“  I  daresay  you’ll  think  me  a  quixotic  person,  Mr  Wind- 
over.  I’ve  always  known  that  a  great  war  would  send  up 
the  price  of  antimony  and  so  make  the  fortune  of  my 
mine.  But  I  didn  t  think  of  its  being  a  war  in  which  my 
own  country  was  engaged.  I  don’t  feel  happy  somehow 
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over  the  idea  of  making  wealth  out  of  Canada’s — the 
Empire’s  necessities.” 

Windover  regarded  him  quizzically. 

“  Of  course  I  quite  understand.  The  sentiment  does  you 
credit.  Take  my  advice  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Don’t  worry. 
Besides,  how  the  devil  are  you  going  to  prevent  it  ?  Ain’t 
they  all  being  forced  to  make  money,  these  patriots  ?  Ain  t 
their  feelings  being  outraged  every  day  ?  Look  at  the  con¬ 
tracts  Steve  is  giving  out  wholesale, — rifles,  clothing,  tents, 
equipment,  rations — a  couple  of  hundred  contractors  already 
rigging  the  market,  so  that  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
the  maximum  price  or  else  starve  the  troops.  No,  \  ant, 
put  all  those  lofty,  unpractical  ideas  to  one  side.  Take  all 
that’s  coming  to  you.” 

Vant  could  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  it.  What 
irony  of  Fate  that  the  success  for  which  his  father  and  he 
had  toiled  for  so  long  should  come  to  him  in  such  a  guise  as 
this !  By  morning  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  He  would 
not  use  any  of  the  money  for  selfish  ends.  He  would  not  be 
that  ignoble  thing,  a  war  profiteer.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
should  go  back  to  the  nation.  And  first  of  all  he  would 
arrange  to  provide  or  at  least  to  guarantee  the  twenty  thous¬ 
and  dollars  needed  to  save  Fort  Hesperus.  Then  he  would 
offer  it  to  the  Military  authorities  as  a  training  ground  for  the 
local  volunteers.  That  would  be  one  thing  worth  doing. 
Only  he  must  not  dispose  of  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched.  The  war  might  not  last  even  so  long  as  a  year. 

II 

The  British  War  Office  wished  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
exact  amount  of  raw  material,  especially  war  minerals  they 
could  expect  from  Canada.  Coal  was  wanted,  iron  and  steel 
were  wanted,  copper,  nickel,  antimony  and  asbestos  were 
wanted.  It  was  imperative,  therefore,  to  speed  up  the  output 
allround  so  as  to  insure  punctuality  in  the  promised  deliveries. 
Vant  and  Maltby,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mines  Branch, 
rapidly  sketched  an  itinerary.  Notices  were  straightway 
despatched  to  the  leading  mining  centres.  Within  a  week 
after  his  appointment  Vant  found  himself  amidst  the  nickel 
mines  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  making  investigations 
as  to  the  extent  and  destination  of  the  nickel  output 
which  it  was  important  should  be  reserved  for  the  military 
needs  of  the  Allies.  He  discovered  the  anxiety  and  pertin- 
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acity  of  certain  alien  interests  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
metal,  and  the  ingenuity  by  which  they  actually  did  it  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  at  frustration. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed  he  travelled  through 
Northern  Ontario,  through  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  by 
stages  on  to  British  Colombia.  No  one — certainly  not  Vant, 
could  witness  the  patriotic  spirit  which  prevailed  wherever 
he  went,  amongst  the  miners,  the  farms  and  ranchers,  and 
not  be  affected.  It  was  displayed  by  all  classes,  urban  and 
rural.  Canada’s  loyalty  and  homogeneity  struck  him  as  it 
pever  had  done  before. 

Consider  the  phenomenon — a  widely  scattered  hardy 
people,  of  diverse  origin,  severed  from  the  life,  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Europe,  conscious  of  their  condition  of  political 
tutelage,  but  aware  also  of  growing  strength,  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  by  undreamt-of  opportunity  for  self-expression,  self- 
assertion,  undreamt  of  even  by  the  wildest  "  Imperialists" 
of  a  decade  or  two  before. 

There  they  were,  rough,  hopeful,  young  men  dispersed 
through  vast  semi-barren  areas  thrilling  to  the  sentiment  of 
intimate  brotherhood  and  alliance  with  the  proudest  and  most 
cultivated  peoples  on  earth. 

Crude,  valiant,  rather  lonely  men  who  had  kept  up  their 
courage  and  self-respect  by  fond  dreams  and  much  boasting 
for  years,  finding  all  their  claims  conceded  in  a  single  night, 
admitted  to  the  most  august  councils,  listened  to  there  with 
the  deference  due  to  equals.  No  bickering, — no  bargaining. 
In  those  circles  they  found  to  their  surprise  brains  and  char¬ 
acter  counted  at  once. 

A  sparse,  rugged  people  finding  themselves  in  a  position 
of  admitted  moral  superiority  to  the  large  and  powerful 
nation  alongside  of  them,  which  had  rather  regarded  them 
with  good-natured  contempt  as  a  certainly-impending 
“  adjunct  "  to  its  own  political  system. 

But,  best  of  all,  this  New  Canada  kept  its  head.  Here  and 
there  might  occur  a  slight  but  regrettable  effervescence  ; 
but  generally  it  might  be  said  that  the  war  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  it  entailed  had  a  sobering  effect. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  northern  phlegm,  of  British  self- 
restraint.  Those  who  expected  the  flames  of  passion  and 
bigotry  to  burst  forth  in  a  land  of  so  many  nationalities — 
there  were  half  a  million  of  German  origin — were  so 
far  falsified.  There  was  surprisingly  little  intolerance  and 
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what  little  violence  there  was,  was  nearly  always  local, 
peculiar  and  accidental. 

Leaving  the  West  and  passing  eastward  to  Quebec,  here, 
Vant  recognised  a  danger-spot.  The  extreme  Nationalists 
found  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  Francophil  sentimentalists  were  disconcerted,  by  the 
fact  that  France  was  now  the  ally  of  the  English,  that  the 
Ontarian  Orangemen  were  hurrying  to  defend  the  soil  of 
France,  that  Ontario  was  engaged  in  extolling  French 
patriotism,  French  valour;  everyone  was  landing  the  lip- 
service  which  certain  distinguished  French-Canadians  were 
paying  to  the  Allied  cause. 

All  the  same,  it  was  evident  that  the  Church — the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  Quebec,  were  under  no  illusions.  They,  at  least, 
were  resolved  not  to  yield  to  public  clamour  and  encourage 
enlistment. 

In  those  early  months,  Vant  had  opportunities  to  see  the 
young  men  of  Canada  flocking  to  the  colours.  He  saw  the 
crowded  recruiting  stations,  in  the  towns  and  cities.  He 
saw  the  new  recruits  at  drill  in  the  vast  camps  at  Brandon, 
Petawawa,  and  Valcartier.  He  even  saw  the  first  contin¬ 
gents  sail  away  in  an  aureole  of  glory  and  devotion.  He  got 
close  to  the  sentiment  of  the  common  people,  the  simple 
folk,  the  farmers,  the  miners,  the  mechanics,  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  sons,  the  labourers  and  heard  their  many  homely 
discussions  of  the  cardinal  issue  in  the  great  struggle  and  the 
events  of  the  so-distant  battle-field.  He  was  touched  by  the 
serene  confidence,  the  good-humour,  the  reasonableness,  the 
avoidance  of  acrimony  everywhere  manifest.  The  general 
resignation  under  bereavement  moved  him  to  tears. 

“  My  son  has  gone,”  said  a  poor  woman,  with  patient, 
lined  face  and  hands  bruised  by  toil,  whom  he  met  at  a 
railway-siding. 

“  Well,  I  hope  he’ll  prove  a  credit  to  you  and  his  King  and 
country,”  Vant  had  responded  cheerfully,  misunderstanding 
her. 

“  But  he’s  gone,  I  tell  you,”  she  went  on  in  a 
passionless  voice,  thrusting  the  telegram  she  had  just 
received  from  the  Minister  of  Defence,  into  his  face.  “  He 
was  ‘  killed  in  action,’  it  says.  My  only  boy.  An’  his 
father  mostly  crippled.  God  help  me.  I  dunno  what 
we’ll  do  ” 
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III 

Probably  every  great  national  movement  can  be  traced  in 
the  last  instance  to  the  magnetism,  the  zeal,  the  energy  of 
one  individual.  The  crowd,  the  nation,  acts,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  its  feelings.  But  it  can  have  feelings  and 
still  not  act.  If  it  acts  harmoniously  and  in  unison  it  is  in 
response  to  a  definite  impulse.  Vant,  had  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  network  of  wires  which  were  being  pulled  at 
Ottawa,  by  which  the  subordinate  actors  all  over  the  country 
were  actuated.  He  had  supposed,  that  this  system  of  wires 
was  organised  by,  and  co-ordinated  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  Government ;  but  scrutinizing  it  at  closer  quarters, 
he  perceived  that  these  directing  filaments  which  transmitted 
energy  to  all  the  leading  actors,  Executive,  Parliamentary, 
Journalistic  and  Military,  converged  towards  one  spot. 

In  that  spot  sat  Steve  Davies,  the  wires  compacted  like 
fasces  in  his  hand.  A  great  statesman,  becomes  the  soul  and 
impulse  of  a  whole  people,  is  looked  up  to  with  reverence, 
almost  with  idolatry. 

Steve  Davies  was  not  a  great  statesman.  So  far  from 
being  revered,  idolized  by  the  masses  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  he  was  universally  criticised,  contemned,  ridiculed, 
and  even  abhorred.  If  any  single  public  act  of  his  was 
approved,  then  it  was  the  manner  of  his  doing  it  that  was 
denounced. 

And  in  truth,  his  best  friends  admitted,  that  Steve  was 
guilty  of  the  most  reckless,  fatuous,  grotesque  behaviour.  He 
achieved  extremes  of  egoism  unsurpassed  by  Caligula,  Peter 
the  Great,  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon;  of  vainglory  and  bragga¬ 
docio  rivalling  Tartarin  of  Tarascon.  His  blunders  were  so 
patent  and  persistent  that  rustic  old  women,  both  in  and  out 
of  breeches,  grinned  in  derision.  His  manners  made  those  of 
a  Klondyke  faro  man  seem  refined  and  courtly  in  comparison. 
Indeed,  if  this  astounding  personage  had  deliberately  set  out 
to  alienate  and  embitter  everybody  who  was  not  of  his 
immediate  entourage  and  transform  the  whole  deep  tragedy 
of  the  war  into  a  comic  farce,  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
it  by  a  method  more  effectual. 

It  was  stupendous,  unparalleled.  A  time  came  when 
Vant  was  thrown  into  direct  contact  with  this  astounding 
figure,  when  he  saw  Sir  Steve  Davies,  as  a  human  being  at 
close  quarters. 
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All  the  same,  let  justice  be  done  to  Steve  at  the  bar  of 
history.  This  beetle-browed,  hard-eyed,  square- jawed  fellow, 
resembling  the  marble  effigy  of  more  than  one  Roman 
Emperor,  was,  after  all,  great,  by  reason  of  his  amazing 
egoism,  his  volcanic  energy.  He  envisaged  the  war  and 
Canada’s  part  in  it  in  the  simplest  terms.  He  resolved  to 
push,  drive,  bully  the  entire  Canadian  nation  into  the  war 
because  of  his  magnificent  naive  and  touching  faith  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  also,  because,  he  held  the  conviction 
that  fighting  was  a  necessity  of  human  nature  and  an 
inevitable  corollary  of  all  human  development.  His  mind 
was  made  up,  instantly  war  was  declared.  He  perceived 
that  Canada’s  great  chance  had  come.  He  perceived  that 
Steve’s  great  chance  had  come  ;  he  had  a  few  private  scores 
to  pay  off.  The  curtain  went  up  in  a  blare  of  trumpets  and 
two  titanic  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  stood  revealed 
and  luminous — Young  Canada  and  Steve. 


CHAPTER  V 

i 

An  article  from  an  English  newspaper  on  the  vital  importance 
of  food  production  in  war-time  had  impressed  Vant,  and  he 
had  sent  the  clipping  on  to  Woodstock. 

"  Upon  our  food  supply,”  the  writer  said,  rests  our 
success  in  the  field.  Not  only  the  British  Army  in  the 
field  and  in  training,  but  the  whole  population  of  these 
islands  must  be  fed.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every  one  of 
our  farmers,  every  owner  of  agricultural  land,  to  set 
about  the  regular  and  systematic  production  of  food,  so 
that  if  the  war  lasts  the  population  may  be  in  a  less 
parlous  state.  Next  to  the  gallant  soldiers  in  the  field, 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  country,  at  this  moment, 
are  the  farmers.” 

It  was  certainly  Canada’s  duty,  no  less  than  the  Mother 
Country’s,  to  secure  an  increased  production  of  food, 
consistent  with  the  diminished  supply  of  labour.  Every 
extra  bushel  of  wheat,  maize,  potatoes  and  beans  raised 
the  next  year,  might  make  a  difference  to  the  fortunes  of 

the  Allies.  .  . 

He  knew  that  Campion  was  straining  every  nerve  to  bring 
Woodstock  to  the  maximum  of  production.  Would  he 
consent  to  run  Thornhill  as  well  ?  If  so,  Vant  would  take 
the  farm  out  of  the  hands  of  Mather,  who  was  lazy,  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  Full  of  this  idea,  Vant  wrote  : 

“  Dear  Sir  Hugh.  You  know  with  what  admiration 
I  have  watched  your  efforts.  Why  shouldn  t  you  take 
over  the  Thornhill  farm  ?  I  have  every  confidence  in 
Golzmann.  I  suggest  that  next  season  you  take  over 
the  pasture  land  and  my  eighty  odd  acres  of  arable. 
Put  Mather  and  his  hired  man  on  wages,  and  throw  the 
whole  property  into  one.  Will  you  do  it  ? 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  Hugh  took  Golzmann  into  con¬ 
sultation  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that,  at  all  events,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  the  Woodstock  and  Thornhill  farms, 
should  be  thrown  into  one. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Campion  leased  a  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  rough  pasture  land,  contiguous  to  his  estate,  half  of  Which, 
was  to  be  converted  at  once,  into  arable,  the  remainder  being 
devoted  to  grazing  a  flock  of  sheep,  which,  stated  the  Clarion, 
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“  Mr.  Karl  Golzmann,  was  now  buying  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Hugh  Campion,  in  the  Boston  cattle  market.” 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it :  Campion’s  opportunity 
had  come.  He  had  been  indefatigable.  Golzmann’s  energy, 
skill  and  science  were  of  the  utmost  value.  He  had  infected 
his  two  chief  helpers,  Denson  and  Sproule,  with  his 
enthusiasm.  After  a  bountiful  harvest  had  been  got  in. 
he  turned  the  Manchester  lads,  Beider,  Baggott,  Bushey  and 
Green,  on  to  the  work  of  building  the  walls  for  the  new  cold 
frames  at  Thornhill. 

II 

His  English  friends  and  relations  would  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  change  in  Sir  Hugh.  They  could  hardly  have 
conceived  that  he  was  the  same  man  who  a  couple  of  years 
before,  pink,  shy,  well-groomed,  somewhat  indolent  in  his 
movements,  set  out  for  a  day  s  golf  at  Melsfield,  rode  leisurely 
about  the  Braxstead  lanes,  on  a  quiet  hunter  or  dozed  over  his 
cigar  and  a  copy  of  The  Field,  on  the  lawn  at  Long  End.  No 
two  men  could  be  less  unlike  than  that  English  gentleman 
and  the  grim  fighting  pioneer  they  saw  now. 

In  the  field  furrows,  the  barn,  the  machine-house  or  the 
potting  sheds,  surrounded  by  implements  or  lengths  of  cast- 
iron  piping,  his  coat  off,  his  arms  bare,  brown  overalls 
encasing  his  legs  and  middle  and  a  short  briar  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  he  was  putting  every  ounce  of  heart  and  muscle  he 
possessed  into  the  business  of  farming. 

Lady  Campion  sometimes  protested  plaintively.  "  You 
look  perfectly  disreputable.  Why  can’t  you  let  one  of  the 
men  handle  that  manure  ?  ” 

But  Campion  had  only  smiled  and  answered : 

“You  see  me  in  the  trenches,  my  dear,  I’ll  promise  to  wash 
up  and  look  respectable  at  mess-time.” 

And  he  always  did.  No  matter  how  arduous  his  toil  during 
the  day,  no  matter  how  grimy  the  job,  when  evening  came 
Campion  somehow  managed  to  slip  into  the  clean  and  neat 
dinner  garments,  which  Bemmet  laid  out  for  him,  and  come 
down  looking  bronzed  and  often  tired,  but  sartorially  immacu¬ 
late. 

What  was  more,  he  enjoyed  every  moment  of  his  day  as  he 
had  never  enjoyed  anything  in  his  life,  not  even  his  cricketing 
triumphs  at  Eton,  or  his  shooting  days  at  Campion  Magna, 
his  fishing,  his  hunting  or  his  golf. 
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He  was  filled  with  a  definite  purpose.  He  was  a  war 
worker — he  was  producing  food  for  the  Army. 

Yet  one  thing  was  worrying  him.  It  could  not  fail  to  cause 
him  anxiety  that  his  right-hand  man  Golzmann  was  a  German. 

Ill 

The  Clarion  had  from  the  first  distinguished  itself  for  its 
uncompromising  patriotism,  whereas,  the  Shellport  Advocate 
had  hesitated  and  hedged  on  the  question  of  Canada’s  com¬ 
plete,  unreserved  participation  in  the  War.  Elfie  had  flung 
herself  with  ardour  into  the  fray,  opened  a  subscription  list 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Patriotic  Fund,  called  for  women 
Red  Cross  workers,  insisted  that  Shellport  should  send  a  first- 
class  motor  ambulance  to  the  front  (headed  its  appeal 
with  its  own  donation  of  a  hundred  dollars,)  issued  summonses 
to  every  patriotic  able-bodied  youth,  to  join  His  Majesty  s 
forces  and  stirred  up  a  fiery  spirit  of  emulation  throughout 
Gloster  County,  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  notable  fruit. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  zeal  Farnum  quickly  found  him¬ 
self  almost  as  important  a  man  locally  as  Ellerson  had  been, 
although  it  was  rumoured  that  Ellerson  from  his  Floridian 
retreat  or  wherever  it  was,  still  continued  to  direct  the  Con¬ 
servative  organ  and  even  to  write  its  vehement  editorials. 
He  found  himself  invited  to  join  important  committees  and 
was  given  an  prominent  seat  on  local  platforms  and  once 
even  attempted  to  make  a  speech,  but  was  charitably  credited 
with  the  peculiar  literary  temperament  which  is  not  at  its  best 
on  these  public  occasions. 

The  comparative  luke-warmness  of  the  Advocate  and  its 
editor  Hotchkiss,  was  however  not  of  long  duration.  It 
also  recognised  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  initial 
hesitotion  over  it  preached  war  and  exposed  the  crimes  of  the 
Kaiser,  with  a  vigour  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

If  anything,  according  to  the  Advocate,  the  Ottawa  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  do  enough  :  the  Administration  needed  careful 
watching  ;  it  was  imprudent  and  wasteful  and  given  over 
to  favouritism  in  its  military  appointments  at  a  time  when 
the  crisis  demanded  economy  combined  with  efficiency. 

IV 

Then  Effte  fell  foul  of  the  common  European  enemy. 

What  angered  and  aroused  her  more  than  anything  was 
the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  what  she  called  the  Huns.  “  Ruth- 
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lessness  ”  was  the  word  which  had  just  sprung  into  vogue 
to  describe  the  military  conduct  of  the  Germans. 

It  happened  that  to  Effie,  as  to  countless  others,  Germany 
was  the  one  country  in  Europe  which  had  never  attracted 
her,  had  not  “  appealed  ”  to  her,  of  which  she  knew 
scarcely  anything  at  all.  The  German  people,  on  the  whole, 
presented  the  aspect  to  her  mind  of  a  coarse,  fat,  boastful, 
beer-guzzling  race,  ruled  by  a  man  who,  since  her  earliest 
childhood,  had  always  been  her  especial  detestation,  a  ranting, 
pompous,  half-demented  egotist  whose  extravagances,  at 
least  as  reported  by  the  American  newspapers,  were  a  fit  target 
for  derisive  mirth.  Aided  perhaps  by  the  comic  journals, 
cheap  fiction  and  the  vaudeville  stage  the  generic  figure  which 
sprang  up  in  Effie’s  mind  whenever  she  thought  of  a  German 
was  a  fat,  spectacled  man  with  a  paunch,  a  pipe  and  a  dachs- 
und.  He  always  spoke  with  a  gutteral  voice  and  had  an 
unpleasant  leer  in  his  eye.  In  real  life  she  had  met  many 
Germans  who  were  not  at  all  like  that,  only  she  had  not 
thought  of  these  as  being  Germans,  any  more  than  she  had 
thought  of  Schiller  and  Beethoven  as  Germans  ;  anyhow, 
the  image  persisted.  Intelligent,  clever  as  she  was,  to  her 
the  war  was  a  simple  crime  plotted  by  arch-criminals  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  and  possessions  of  their  peaceful 
neighbours.  It  was  a  contest  between  darkness  and  light. 
It  almost  shook  her  faith  in  God  that  such  a  monster  as  the 
Kaiser,  should  be  allowed  to  live.  To  her  he  was  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  all  that  was  treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  detestable. 

“  He  wanted  war,  he  has  plotted  for  war  all  these  years 
and  now  he  has  got  his  wish.  The  blood  and  suffering  of 
innocent  Belgium  is  on  his  head.” 

When  her  brother  Gregory,  happening  to  be  on  an  official 
visit  to  the  Cape  Breton  mines,  passed  through  Shellport 
in  October,  he  ventured  to  hint  that  there  might  be  other 
factors  contributory  to  the  war  other  than  the  personal  am¬ 
bitions  and  machinations  of  the  Kaiser.  She  turned  upon 
him  with  indignation. 

“  Oh-h !  I  won’t  listen  to  you,  Greg.  I  know  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  a  cosmopolitan,  always  ready  to  play  the 
part  of  advocatus  diaboli.  But  there  aren’t — there  cannot 
be — two  sides  to  this  question.  Look  at  the  warnings  the 
world  has  had.  Look  at  the  evidence  to-day.  Our  people 
don’t  realise  yet  the  wickedness  of  this  monster  and  his  fellow- 
criminals.” 
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“  Of  course,  if  you’re  going  to  make  out  the  German  people 
all  ogres  and  the  French,  Belgians,  Russians  and  ourselves 
all  saints  and  heroes,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Only,  you 
should  read  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  war  of  1870,  my 
dear.” 

“  Are  you  a  pro-German,  Gregory  ?  ” 

“  No,  just  a  pro-human,”  he  replied. 

“  But  are  Germans  ‘  human  ’  ?  Did  you  see  that  Senator 
Dickinson  last  week  divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  human 
beings  and  Germans.” 

Vant  looked  disappointed. 

“  Isn’t  that  rather  cheap,  Effie,”  he  asked.  “  However,  I 
suppose  you've  got  the  Ellerson  tradition  to  maintain  in  the 
Clarion.” 

At  this,  the  once  good-tempered,  amiable  Effie  became 
really  angry. 

For  weeks  thereafter  the  columns  of  the  Clarion  recorded 
instances  of  German  depravity.  No  tale  was  too  wild,  too 
improbable  that  Effie  Vant  came  across  in  the  English  and 
American  newspapers,  not  to  be  promptly  copied.  One 
recalls  them  now  with  a  smile.  What  a  brutal,  blood¬ 
thirsty  fellow  the  German  of  those  days  was,  how  ruth¬ 
less  -ah  me,  how  ruthless  !  He  made  war  in  the  true 
old  Iroquois  spirit.  He  went  out  of  his  way,  this  simple, 
rather  stupid,  industrious  blond  Michael,  to  cut  the  breasts 
off  shrinking  women,  to  brain  nursing  infants  or,  if  they 
were  a  little  older,  sever  their  hands  at  the  wrist.  O,  his 
greed,  his  lust,  his  fury  !  Who  could  have  dreamt  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  in  savagery  the  deeds  of  Hurons  and 
Mohicans,  of  the  Karzomans  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  ? 
Small  wonder  that  the  youthful  editress  of  the  Clarion  quoted 
with  righteously  indignant  approval  the  saying  attributed 
to  a  great  English  soldier  :  ”  The  only  good  German  is  a 
dead  German.” 

Vant,  now  far  distant,  made  occasional  protest  against 
the  anti-German  legends  printed  in  his  sister’s  newspaper. 

“  Has  it  never  entered  your  head,”  he  wrote  her,  that 
by  these  incessant,  indiscriminate  libels  against  all  Germans, 
you  are  yourself  fanning  the  flame  of  bigotry  and  violence  . 
You  can’t  indict  a  whole  people.  Has  it  never  entered 
your  head  that  there  may  be,  that  there  are,  a  few  million 
peaceful,  honest,  decent  Germans  who  hate  the  idea  of  this 
war  as  much  as  you  or  I  hate  it  ?  \  ou  see,  I  ve  been  to 
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Germany  and  seen  something  of  these  dreadful  monsters 
of  yours  at  close  quarters.  As  to  the  German  people 
in  the  mass  they’re  very  much  like  ourselves— far  more 
like  us  than  the  French  are.  But  that  isn’t  the  point  just 
now.  I  object  very  strongly,  Effie,  to  your  present  plan 
of  calumination.  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  sister  of  mine 
• — of  any  woman — any  gentlewoman — to  pile  on  fuel  on  the 
flames  of  hate.” 

“  Gregory,  do  you  read  the  evidence  at  all  ?  ”  she  had 
written  back.  “  Don’t  you  really  believe  these  reports  of 
German  horrors  ?  ” 

Vant  in  his  answer  had  said  he  had  studied  far  too  many 
histories  of  warfare  not  to  make  allowances  for  legend.  “  In 
the  American  Civil  War,  many  Southerners  charged  the 
Northerners  with  cannibalism.  The  Prussian  Junker  may  be 
quite  a  detestable  fellow,  but  so  is  the  French  fire-eater. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  British  were  charged  with  ‘  methods 
of  barbarism  ’  in  the  South  African  war.” 

In  spite  of  Gregory’s  objections,  that  week’s  issue  of  the 
Clarion  contained  several  gems  of  anti-German  propaganda. 
One  of  these  read  : 

“MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

“  The  following  are  '  Made  in  Germany  ’  : 

Guns  to  shoot  women. 

Swords  to  kill  children. 

Bayonets  with  teeth  to  torture  old  men. 

Dum-dum  bullets. 

Brutes  to  outrage  women  and  children. 

Plans  to  conquer  the  world. 

Mines  to  destroy  neutral  ships. 

Treaties  to  be  broken  and 
WILLIAM  THE  MURDERER.  ’  ’ 

Another  was  : 

“WHY  WE’VE  GOT  TO  BEAT  THE  GERMANS. 

“  Because  of  their  arrogant  brutality. 

Because  they  fire  on  the  sacred  Red  Cross. 

Because  they  deliberately  murder  non-combatants." 

Effie  printed  a  hideous  cartoon  of  a  German  prodding  a 
poor  woman  and  her  infant  with  a  bayonet,  which  was  too 
much  even  for  Doctor  Brebner,  who  dropped  into  the 
Clarion  office  to  protest. 
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“  Look  here,  Effte,  every  German  isn’t  a  wild  beast,  as  you 
more  than  hint  in  this  week’s  Clarion.” 

“  No,  Brebs,  some  of  them  are  tame  beasts.  It  doesn’t 
matter.” 

"  In  which  category  do  you  place  such  people  as  old  Menkel 
and  his  wife  up  at  Conequid  farm  ?  You  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  Menkel.  And  the  Mullers  and  the  Reiters  ?  How  about 
Karl  Golzmann  ?  Is  he  a  beast  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  these  people  are  Canadianised.  They  can't  help 
their  origin.” 

"No.  And  exactly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  Germans  in  Germany,  the  eight  millions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Canada. 
Isn’t  it  unfair — and  dangerous — to  inflame  ignorant  public 
opinion  against  them  ?  ” 

"  No,  we  journalists  simply  must  rub  it  in.  Open- 
mindedness  and  chivalry  would  only  make  the  Huns  laugh. 
We  want  our  people  to  realise  what  the  Germans  are  and 
what  crimes  they  are  committing.  That’s  the  way  to  make 
the  whole  country  solid  for  the  war.” 

Dr.  Brebner  went  away  reflecting  that  the  worst  feature 
of  war  was  not  that  it  turns  some  men  into  brutes,  but  that 
it  turns  even  young  girls  into  ministrants  of  hate.  How  true 
it  was  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  In  war  time  the  people  only 
want  to  hear  two  things — good  of  themselves  and  evil  of  the 
enemy.” 

V 

And  then  came  the  first  rumblings  of  a  storm  at 
Woodstock.  One  morning,  just  after  the  accounts  of  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres  was  in  the  newspapers,  early  in 
November,  when  Campion  emerged  for  his  day’s  work,  he 
noticed  with  surprise  the  four  English  lads,  hanging  idle 
about  the  barn.  At  sight  of  him  they  straightened  up  and 
the  eldest  one,  Beider,  who  was  the  leader,  accosted  him 
respectfully. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  we’ve  been  talking  over  things  a 
bit  and  we’d  like  to  enlist  ”  ,  , 

"  Enlist  ?  But  you’re  not  old  enough.  You  re  the  only 
one  who  is  even  eighteen,  Beider.” 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,  sir.  There’s  plenty  as  young  as 
us  'as  joined  up.  They’ll  take  us  fast  enough.  ( 

"  But  what’s  put  the  idea  in  your  heads  ?  Don  t  forget 
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you’re  serving  your  country — both  England  and  Canada — 
by  remaining  at  your  present  job." 

“  Yes.  We  know  all  about  that,  sir.  And  we  ain’t  got 
nothin’  against  you,  sir.  But,  to  put  it  to  you  straight, 
we  ain’t  altogether  satisfied,  we  ain’t,  about' — well ” 

“  Well  ?  " 

Bushey  then  spoke  up.  “  It’s  this  way.  We  don’t  think 
we  ought  to  take  any  more  orders  from  a  German.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it  ?  ”  Campion  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  blew  a  whiff  thoughtfully  into  the  crisp  morning 
air.  ”  You  object  to  Mr.  Golzmann.  But  don’t  you  see, 
he's  on  our  side  ?  He  is  working  for  us.  Although  he  was 
born  in  Germany,  he  left  that  country  years  ago  because  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  there.  He  wished  to  be 
a  Canadian,  and  long  before  the  war  broke  out,  he  applied 
for  naturalisation.” 

The  boys  exchanged  glances. 

”  Now,  look  here,”  continued  Campion,  ”  you’re  not  really 
taking  orders  from  Mr.  Golzmann,  but  from  me.  I  employ 
hirn  just  as  I  employ  you.  He’s  a  first-rate  farmer  and 
you’ll  learn  a  great  deal  from  him.  My  advice  to  you,  boys, 
is  to  put  away  these  unworthy  prejudices  and  go  back  to 
your  work.  You  mustn’t  forget  you’ve  signed  on  to  serve 
with  me  for  three  years.” 

“  But  you  can’t  make  us  work  under  a  ’Un.” 

“  A  what  ?  ” 

”  A  ’Un.  An'  what’s  more — a  ’Un  spy.” 

Campion  could  not  help  smiling.  The  charge  was  so 
preposterous. 

“A  Hun  spy?  Golzmann  a  spy?  Now,  look  here, 
you  know.  You  lads  have  been  reading  sensational  news¬ 
papers.  My  manager  here  is  as  loyal  as  you  are — as  I  am. 
He’s  entirely,  heart  and  soul,  with  us  and  against  Germany.” 

“  It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that,  Sir  'Ugh.  But  the 
Clarion’s  edited  by  a  young  lady  and  she’s  tellin’  us  the  truth 
about  the  Germans.  She  shows  ’em  up  fair.  We  don’t  want 
to  let  you  down,  sir.  We  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  complain  of  in 
you  or  the  place.  But  we  don’t  think  you  knows  what  these 
'Uns  are.  They’re  all  swine  an’  baby-killers.  We  ought 
to  be  fighting  Germans  instead  of  working  alongside  of  'em.” 

Campion  considered.  The  threatened  defection  of  these 
lads  had  come  at  the  least  damaging  time  of  the  year.  The 
harvest  was  over,  ploughing  was  all  but  done,  the  sheep-pens 
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were  finished  and  another  fortnight  would  see  the  pipes 
installed  for  the  new  hot-houses,  before  the  cold  weather 
set  in.  At  the  same  time,  labour  was  scarce  and  getting 
scarcer  every  day.  He  had  already  lost  Murdoch,  who  had 
joined  up,  and  Denson  spoke  about  going  if  the  war  wasn  t 
over  by  early  spring.  For  the  Vant  farm  there  remained 
only  old  Pinney,  Mathers  and  the  coloured  man,  Jukes.  This 
labour  problem  was  the  very  devil.  Bad  enough  in  the 
Province  in  ordinary  times,  the  war  with  its  draining  of  the 
young  men  and  the  need  for  increased  production  made  it 
baffling,  no  matter  what  wages  he  offered.  Barnston  s  boys 
had  saved  the  situation  and  they  would  continue  to  save  it, 
if  only  their  absurd,  unfair  prejudice  against  Golzmann 

could  be  got  over.  ,, 

"  Look  here,  lads,”  he  said,  “  you  trust  me,  don  t  you  ? 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Beider,  ”  but  we  don  t  trust  im. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  if  you  really 
want  to  join  the  army.  But  you’re  all  young  yet  for  active 
service  and  if  you  went  off  now  you’ll  put  me  in  a  tight  hole 
when  spring  comes.  I  want  very  much  to  finish  the  hot¬ 
houses,  and  get  through  a  lot  of  preparatory  work  during 
the  winter.  As  you  object  to  Mr.  Golzmann,  you  can  take 
your  orders  from  Mr.  Mathers  or  myself  and  1 11  put  Mr. 
Golzmann  on  the  Thornhill  farm.  Try  that  for  six  months, 
and  then,  if  the  war  isn’t  over  and  you  still  want  to  enlist,  I 

won’t  stand  in  your  way.  I’ll  release  you.  What  do  you 
1 1 

The  boys,  looking  sheepish  and  uncomfortable,  considered 

for  a  few  moments  apart.  ,  , 

“  All  right.  Sir  ’Ugh,”  said  Beider  at  length,  we  11  stay 
on,  but  only  if  we  'as  nothin’  to  do  with  Golzmann  an  e  as 

nothin’  to  do  with  us.”  ,  ,  ..  „ 

••  Verv  well.  That’s  a  bargain.  Shake  hands  on  it. 

He  extended  his  hand  and  each  of  the  four  grasped  it  in  turn. 
“  I’m  sorry,”  he  added,  “  you  feel  the  way  you  do  about 

Mr.  Golzmann.” 

VI 

A  fortnight  passed.  Effie  had  hardly  sat  down  to  her 
de2c  in  the  Clarion  office,  to  begin  her  morning  s  duties, 
when  Farnum  entered  in  a  state  of  excitement.  « 

“  Miss  Vant,  have  you  heard  about  that  fellow, 

Golzmann  ?  ” 
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She  shook  her  head.  “  No,  what  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Why,  a  crowd  of  roughs  went  over  last  night  about 
mdnight  and  broke  the  windows  of  his  cottage.  One  of  the 
stones  they  threw  struck  his  young  sister  in  the  back,  and 
Dr.  Brebner  says  she  is  badly  hurt.  They  took  his  Ford 
runabout  and  the  tractor  from  the  shed,  dragged  them  with 
ropes  down  to  Pittler's  wharf  and  threw  them  overboard. 
They  would  have  got  hold  of  Golzmann,  and  perhaps  burnt 
the  house,  only  he  got  down  his  shot-gun  and  threatened  to 
shoot.  I  heard  of  it  the  first  thing  this  morning.  I’ve  sent 
up  young  Silworth  to  get  all  the  details.” 

“  I’ll  go  up  to  Golzmann’s,  myself.” 

”  Oh,  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  ?  ” 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

At  that  moment,  Silworth,  the  new  young  local  reporter, 
made  a  breathless  entry. 

What  do  you  think  ?  I’ve  just  met  Wager  and  thought 
I’d  look  in  and  tell  you.  Golzmann’s  getting  it  in  the  neck, 
and  no  mistake.  Wager  has  been  trying  to  find  out  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  mob  last  night.  I  hear  he’s  just  got  orders  from 
Halifax  to  arrest  Golzmann  and  take  him  to  Amherst  prison. 
Wager  says  this  is  a  big  feather  in  the  Clarion’s  cap.” 

Effte,  waiting  to  hear  no  more,  hurried  to  Woodstock. 
When  she  reached  the  Golzmann  cottage,  a  harrowing 
scene  was  in  progress.  At  first  Golzmann  had  behaved 
like  one  demented.  He  had  refused  to  listen  to  reason  and  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  the  good-tempered  policeman,  O’Neill, 
would  have  to  use  force  to  induce  his  prisoner  to  accompany 
him.  Martha  Golzmann,  ordinarily  so  placid  and  apathetic 
continued  to  shriek  spasmodically.  Cynthia  Campion  was 
there  in  the  cottage  assisting  Dr.  Brebner  to  alleviate  the 
sufferer  s  pain.  In  the  background  sat  old  Mrs.  Golzmann, 
a  grim,  wild-eyed  figure,  with  tense  features,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro.  Ever  and  anon  she  emitted  a  guttural  moan. 
The  distracted  Golzmann  did  not  want  to  abandon  his  sister 
whose  reiterated  “  Karl,  Karl,  mein  liebling,”  wrung  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it. 

At  last  the  physician  adminstered  morphia,  the  unhappy 
girl  ceased  to  scream,  Goltzmann,  white-faced  and  haggard 
bent  and  kissed  his  sister’s  temples  and  caressed  her  limp 
fingers.  Then,  pulling  himself  together,  he  strode  over  and 
checking  the  action  of  the  rocking-chair,  embraced  his  mother 
who  still  stared  wildly,  murmuring  in  her  ear  : 
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“  Warten  Sie  hier  lieble  Mutter.  Icli  komme  gleich 
ziiriick 

He  turned  to  the  constable. 

“  Goot.  I  am  ready.  I  will  go  with  you,  Mr.  O’Neill.’' 

In  the  doorway  was  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  distress  written 
on  every  feature  of  his  simple,  manly  face. 

“  Don’t  lose  heart,  Golzmann.  The  constable’s  only 
obeying  orders.  Keep  up  your  pluck.  I’ll  see  the  authorities. 
You’ve  still  got  friends  at  Woodstock  who’ll  stand  by  you. 
I’ll  see  that  your  mother  and  sister  have  every  comfort. 
Count  on  us,  Golzmann.” 

Golzmann  gave  him  a  look  like  some  dumb  animal,  and 
the  hand  Campion  had  taken  was  quite  limp.  His  lips 
moved,  but  he  said  nothing,  but  stumbled  into  a  seat  in  the 
waiting  buggy  and  was  driven  away  by  the  officer. 

Effie  Vant,  staring  after  him,  felt  her  whole  being  suffused 
with  horror.  It  only  needed  the  baronet’s  cold,  reproachful 
glance  and  his  brief,  “  Good  morning,  Miss  Vant,”  to  fill 
her  cup  of  remorse  to  overflowing.  Gregory  and  others  had 
been  right  :  in  her  conceit  and  perversity  she  had  played 
with  fire  and  this  was  the  result.  She  had  aroused  the 
passions,  the  bigotry,  the  hate,  of  crude,  undisciplined 
minds,  and  the  unfortunate  Golzmann  family  and  perhaps 
others,  were  the  victims. 

As  Dr.  Brebner  came  towards  her,  she  cried  out : 

”  Oh,  Brebs — Oh,  Brebs,  dear,  what  have  I  done  ?  You 
were  right — Gregory  was  right.  I  am  no  more  fit  to  run  a 
newspaper  than — than ” 

She  leant  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  sobbing. 

Cy  Farnum  would  have  been  far  better. 


CHAPTER  VI 

'  i 

The  Golzmann  affair  stirred  Shellport  to  the  depths.  Sir 
Hugh  Campion  was  blamed  by  many  for  employing  a  German. 
The  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  skilled  and  industrious  farmer, 
only  made  the  danger  worse.  The  Advocate  applauded  the 
action  of  the  authorities  in  interning  the  man  Golzmann. 

"  The  sooner  other  Germans  in  this  Province  are 
interned,”  it  said,  "  the  less  risk  there  will  be  to  the 
community  of  such  diabolical  acts  as  the  blowing  up 
of  the  bridge  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  last 
week,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  terrible  loss 
of  life.  The  Germans  in  Belgium  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex  :  why  should  we  show  a  mistaken  mercy  to  any  of 
that  nationality  ?  ” 

And  then,  to  everybody’s  astonishment,  the  Clarion 
executed  its  famous  volte  face.  From  its  campaign  of 
abuse  and  vituperation,  from  hounding  down  all  Germans 
and  holding  them  up  to  public  execration,  it  suddenly 
changed  its  tune.  Was  it  due  to  Farnum,  or  Miss  Vant,  or 
had  the  absent  T.  J.  Ellerson  intervened  ? 

The  Clarion  suddenly  discovered  that  Canadians  were  "  not 
so  lost  to  reason  or  decency  as  to  be  unable  to  discriminate 
between  friends  and  foes.” 

"  There  are  thousands  of  quiet,  well-behaved,  loyal 
Germans  in  this  country  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
military  policy  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  friends  who  are 
rapidly  leading  Germany  to  destruction.  They  left  Germany 
and  crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
this  country,  to  become  good  Canadians.  There  are 
many  such  whom  we  have  learnt  to  know  and  respect. 
For  us  to  turn  on  them  now  and  reproach  them  with  their 
origin,  whom  a  short  time  ago  we  were  calling  to  our 
shores,  to  whom  we  were  grateful  for  their  efforts  to  help 
build  up  the  Dominion,  is  unworthy  and  ungenerous. 

”  But  when  a  section  of  our  population,  using  the 
King’s  name  and  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  commit  such 
a  dastardly  crime  as  that  which  caused  the  death  of  poor 
Martha  Golzmann,  they  emulate  the  worst  deeds  attributed 
to  the  enemy  in  France  and  Belguim.  They  stain  the 
flsg  of  Canada  and  drag  her  honour  in  the  dust. 
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"  A  few  years  in  the  penitentiary  would  do  such  young 
ruffians  good.  They  do  not  deserve  the  honour  of 
wearing  His  Majesty's  uniform  or  of  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  alongside  our  brave  soldiers.” 

Tliis  article  gave  great  offence  in  certain  quarters  in  Shell- 
port  and  Gloster  County ;  a  number  of  scurrilous  anonymous 
postcards  were  received  and  Farnum  complained  to  Effie 
that  he  had  been  assailed  by  shouts  of  “  pro-German  ”  in 
the  street. 

”  It’s  just  what  I  expected,”  he  complained  angrily  to  Effie. 
"  This  altering  the  whole  attitude  of  the  paper  has  made 
us  ridiculous.  I  ought  to  have  stopped  that  going  in.  It'll 
injure  us.” 

There  was  a  queer  look  in  Effie’s  eye  as  she  fixed  it  upon 
her  "  managing  editor  ”  and  said  : 

Mr.  Farnum,  I  think  we  must  have  an  understanding  here 
and  now.  I  have  seen  it  coming.  You  are  probably  better 
fitted  to  run  the  Clarion  than  I  am,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get 
you  into  trouble.” 

“  Well,”  urged  Farnum,  still  in  an  injured  tone,  ”  after  all,. 
I  am  '  managing  editor  ?  '  ” 

He  went  on  to  remind  her  that  he  had  been  appointed 
to  that  post  by  the  proprietor,  even  though  the  literary 
control  was  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  Miss  Vant.  But  he 
didn't  think  that  Mr.  Ellerson  would  agree  to  begin  praising 
the  Huns,  after  having  shown  them  up  as  devils  incarnate. 

“You  are  quiteright,  Mr.  Farnum,  in  accusing  me  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  I’m  sick  and  miserable  over  the  whole  business, 
and  it’s  only  fair  that  you  should  appeal  to  the  proprietor.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  make  any  trouble  for  you,”  conceded 
Farnum  magnanimously. 

“  You’re  not  making  any  trouble.  It’s  I  who  have  made 
the  trouble.  You  wouldn’t  have  played  down  to  the  lowest 
passions  of  the  crowd  in  the  first  place.  That  was  my  fault. 
But  it’s  time  I  enlightened  you  in  one  particular.” 

She  unlocked  a  drawer  of  her  desk  and  took  out  a  document 
in  an  envelope. 

”  Read  that,  please.” 

Farnum  took  it  from  her  hands  and  read : 

”  This  is  to  notify  all  concerned  that  the  Clarion 
newspaper  and  job  printing  establishment  has  been 
acquired  by  Iphigenia  Dimshaw  Vant  and  that  on  and 
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after  this  date  the  undersigned  surrenders  the  control 
of  the  said  newspaper  to  the  said  Iphigenia  Dimshaw 
Vant  and  ceases  to  have  any  responsibility  for  the  same.” 

It  was  signed  "  Thomas  John  Ellerson.” 

Farnum  looked  almost  as  if  Effie  had  struck  him  a  blow. 
He  was  so  utterly  crestfallen  that  Effie  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"  Don’t  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  Cy.  It  doesn’t  really 
make  any  difference.  I’m  not  so  full  of  conceit  as  I  was  and 
if  you  like  to  announce  that  you're  not  responsible  for - ” 

"  Is  that  necessary,  Miss  Vant  ?  ” 

"  I  thought  it  better  at  first  not  to  have  the  public  know 
that  a  girl  was  running  the  Clarion.  But  I  don’t  want  you 
to  suffer  for  my  sins.” 

"  Oh,  there  isn’t  any  suffering  that  I  know  of,”  Farnum 
said  slowly. 

”  Don’t  you  think  I’m  right  now  in  protesting  against  the 
murder  of  a  helpless  and  innocent  little  German  girl,  the 
smashing  up  of  the  home  of  a  decent  law-abiding  and  competent 
young  German,  and  the  internment  of  a  man  who  had  tried 
his  best  to  become  a  good  Canadian  citizen  ?  ” 

"  Yes.  You're  right,”  he  answered.  “  I  know  there  are 
times  when  a  paper  has  to  eat  its  own  words.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  guess  what  you  wrote  this  week  is  right  after  all.” 

“  And  you  won’t  be  afraid  to  continue  as  managing  editor  ?  ” 

”  I’ll  stand  by  you  Miss  Effie.  Every  word  you  print  in 
the  Clarion  goes.” 

“  Even  if  those  young  hooligans  call  you  a  '  pro-German  ’  ?  ” 

"  Even  if  they  try  to  break  our  windows,”  said  Farnum 
stoutly.  ‘‘After  all:  they’ll  think  it’s  you  who  has  made 
the  Clarion  change  its  tune  ?  Nobody’ll  think  I  did  that.” 

Poor  old  Farnum  !  Effie  in  after  years  often  conjured 
up  that  scene  in  the  dim,  untidy,  editorial  “  sanctum  ”  of  the 
old  Clarion  office. 

He  was  made  of  good  stuff,  and  the  Flemish  earth  that 
now  lies  above  him  covers,  as  many  of  his  comrades  can 
testify,  the  ashes  of  a  brave  and  stout-hearted  soldier. 

II 

Little  Martha  Golzmann  lingered  on  in  great  suffering 
for  several  weeks  and  then  just  before  Christmas  she  died.  It 
was  most  unfortunate  the  chance  stone  thrown  through  the 
window  should  have  struck  her  in  the  spine,  the  seat  of  her 
previous  injury.  Dr.  Brebner  knew  from  the  first  there  was 
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no  hope.  So,  no  doubt,  did  old  Mrs.  Golzmann  whose  smile, 
when  they  told  her  that  her  daughter  was  dead,  will  haunt 
one  young  woman  all  her  life. 

In  spite  of  the  anonymous  postcards  and  the  chance  jeers 
overheard  by  the  sensitive  Cyrus  Farnum  in  the  street,  every 
decent  person  who  was  not  carried  away  by  prejudice  or 
panic  wholly  approved  of  the  Clarion  s  new  attitude  towards 
respectable  Canadians  of  German  origin  and  its  stern  reproba¬ 
tion  of  the  assailants  of  the  Golzmann  family. 

As  for  Campion  he  kept  his  promise.  He  went  into  Halifax 
and  interviewed  the  general  officer  commanding  the  troops. 
He  waited  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Both  were  friendly, 
but  neither  was  able  to  do  anything.  Certain  Germans 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  be  arrested 
and  interned  and  Karl  Golzmann’s  name  was  amongst  them. 
There  was  no  specific  charge  against  him.  He  was  simply  an 
enemy  alien. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  notable  coup  of  the  A  dvocate  had  been 
to  throw  over  that  clever  young  lawyer  and  rising  politician, 
Emile  Lanctot,  who  had  been  chosen  the  previous  spring  as 
the  official  Liberal  candidate  for  Gloster  county.  Lanctot 
had  written  a  good  many  leading  articles  for  the  Advocate  r 
in  fact,  he  had  prevailed  on  the  editor  to  print  one  which 
appeared  on  the  declaration  of  war,  which  was  in  substance 
the  expression  of  Lanctot’s  long-held  opinions.  They  were 
familiar  in  the  constituency. 

They  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  commonly-accepted 
Liberal  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  great  Liberal  statesman 
Sir  Arthur  Larignan,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  and  at 
other  times  since.  Canada,  it  was  declared  in  effect,  would 
always  be  disposed  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Empire 
in  time  of  peril,  but  her  first  duty  was  to  herself,  to  defend 
her  own  frontiers.  She  did  not  believe  in  “foreign  entangle¬ 
ments.”  What  measure  of  material  assistance  she  could 
grant  depended  upon  circumstances ;  but  she  would  not 
prevent  volunteers  from  offering  their  services,  she  would 
even  undertake  to  equip  them  and  send  them  forth,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  But  Canada’s  “  best  contribution  to  the 
Empire  was  in  the  defence  of  her  shores  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  resources,”  which,  as  a  good  many  besides  Gregory 
Vant  contemptuously  remarked,  meant  doing  precisely  nothing 
at  all. 
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Now,  views  such  as  this  no  doubt  commended  themselves 
to  a  great  many  persons.  But  happily  they  were  dropped 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Canadian  people  twenty-four  hours  after 
war  was  declared.  They  continued  to  be  held  by  a  small 
anti-war  party  which  in  the  English-speaking  provinces 
gradually  became  submerged  and  almost  lost  sight  of  as  the 
struggle  progressed.  They  would  never,  in  the  most  diluted 
form,  do  for  the  citizens  of  Shellport.  The  moment  they 
realised  the  issues  and  the  danger  they  were  straightway 
•caught  up  in  a  vortex  of  passionate  enthusiasm  which  scorned 
half-measures,  and  poured  contempt  upon  neutrals  and  con¬ 
scientious  objectors.  At  such  a  moment  Lanctot  with  his 
French  name  and  reputed  sympathy  with  the  Quebec  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party,  became  a  wholly  impossible  figure.  His 
selection  was  seen  to  have  been  a  ludicrous  blunder.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  told  him  frankly  that  he  could  accept  no  more  of  his 
addresses  for  the  Advocate. 

‘‘The  people  here  won’t  stand  for  it.  If  you’ll  take  my 
advice  you’ll  either  change  your  ideas  about  the  war  or  lie 
low  in  the  hope  that  the  war  will  be  a  short  one  and  the  con¬ 
stituency  will  forget  all  about  it  and  your  part  in  it.  They 
forgot  the  Boer  War  pretty  quickly.  In  the  meantime 
the  game  of  party  politics  is  done  with.  From  now  on  the 
slogan  of  the  Advocate  is  ‘  A  United  Canada  in  the  face  of  the 
common  enemy.’  ” 

“You  mean  that  you  have  surrendered  your  principles  to 
the  passions  of  the  mob.” 

“  Have  it  your  own  way,  Mr.  Lanctot,”  said  the  editor. 
“If  by  the  mob  you  mean  the  Liberal  electorate  in  this 
county,  we  are  bound  to  voice  the  opinion  of  our  constituents.” 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Lanctot  went  away  on  another 
trip  to  Boston,  where  Joan  Campion  had  resumed  her  part  at 
the  Proscenium  Theatre,  pending  the  production  of  a  new  play. 
But  he  afterwards  came  back  to  reappear  as  counsel  of  the 
defence  in  a  murder  case  in  Shellport,  where  his  brilliant 
address  to  the  jury,  in  spite  of  his  growing  unpopularity, 
reduced  the  verdict  to  one  of  manslaughter.  The  next  Shellport 
heard  of  Lanctot,  was  that  he  was  in  Ottawa  appealing  to 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  Karl  Golzmann  and  other  interned 
Germans  and  fihng  applications  concerning  enemy  property  in 
the  interest  of  certain  Halifax  aliens. 

But  owing  to  the  party  truce,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
’Gloster  County  Liberal  Association  regarding  Lanctot’s 
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official  candidature.  Nothing  might  have  been  done  at  all, 
or  not  for  many  more  months,  but  for  a  letter  of  his  which 
appeared  in  Le  Droit,  a  Montreal  paper  and  the  organ  of  the 
Quebec  Nationalists  and  Anti-War  party.  This  effusion, 
which  re-stated  his  own  attitude  towards  the  War  with 
great  candour  and  clarity,  created  a  painful  sensation..  It 
was  duly  translated  and  copied  into  the  Halifax  Mercury, 
and  from  thence  into  the  Shellport  Clarion,  with  Effie  Vant’s 
indignant  comments.  After  this,  there  was  nothing  for  the 
local  Liberals  to  do  but  to  hold  a  formal  meeting,  disavow 
Lanctot  and  proceed  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  “  whose  views  on  the  War  and  the  duty  of 
Canada  were  those  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  irrespective  of 
political  affiliations/'  as  the  Clarion  and  the  Advocate  both 
put  it. 

In  such  wise  was  Lanctot  drummed  out  of  the 
party,  he  whose  cleverness,  learning  and  oratory  had  been 
zealously  lauded  a  short  year  ago.  Nor  was  that  mark  of 
public  disapproval  enough  for  the  extreme  Shellport  patriots. 
They  were  moved  to  repeat  the  tactics  they  had  employed  in 
the  case  of  Karl  Golzmann.  They  visited  Lanctot ’s  law  office 
and  broke  his  windows  and  getting  access  inside,  seized  a 
number  of  books  and  papers,  several  articles  of  furniture,, 
and  made  a  bonfire  before  they  were  dispersed  by  “  the  police,” 
in  other  words  the  long-suffering  Mr.  Wager  and  his  assis¬ 
tant,  O’Neill.  As  they  were  powerless  to  procure  Lanctot’s 
legal  deportation  or  internment,  they  affixed  a  pleasant 
notice  to  his  door,  reading  thus : 

LANCTOT,  the  Pro-German  TRAITOR 
Shellport  has  no  use  for  you  ! 

Take  Warning  and  GET  OUT  ! ! ! 

The  young  lawyer  had  already  got  out.  He  was  joining 
forces  with  the  parochial  clergy  of  Quebec  province  and  began 
a  campaign  of  speech  making  against  “  the  hellish  war  fever, 
which  was  sacrificing  innocent  young  Canadians  to  European 
blood-lust  and  threatening  to  impose  the  horror  of  Conscrip¬ 
tion  upon  a  young  and  peace-loving  country.”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  from  Le  Droit. 

HI 

Thousands  of  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shattered 
plains  of  Belgium  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  was  being  fought. 
Several  battalions  of  Lanctot’s  fellow-countrymen  were 
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suffering  for  the  first  time  and  history  the  agony  of  poison  gas 
showing  the  world  how  Canadians  could  under  such  an  ordeal, 
meet  the  shock  of  seasoned  troops,  and  still  remain  staunch. 
While  the  tale  of  their  heroism  was  thrilling  the  country  the 
representation  of  the  Parliamentary  district  of  Kamiscatonge 
suddenly  fell  vacant.  The  member  who  held  Nationalist  views 
was  a  hopeless  invalid.  He  resigned  on  condition  that 
Emile  Lanctot,  the  brilliant  young  Acadian  patriot  should 
receive  the  nomination.  Even  under  these  conditions  it 
wasn't  all  plain  sailing  for  the  candidate :  the  bye-election 
was  hotly  contested  by  a  strong  French-speaking  Conserva¬ 
tive,  who  happened  to  have  two  sons  at  the  Front.  Never¬ 
theless,  Lanctot  won  with  a  greatly  reduced  majority  and 
eventually  took  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  feelings  of  Shellport  concerning  the  Quebec  election 
were  sufficiently  attested  by  the  Clarion’s  headline.  “  Good 
Riddance.”  The  Advocate  contented  itself  with  reading  the 
local  Liberal  organisation  a  homily  upon  the  danger  of  taking 
a  stranger  to  its  bosom  and  standing  sponsor  to  a  man  whose 
political  principles  were  those  of  Pacifist  cranks,  aliens  and 
the  enemies  of  their  country. 

It  was  just  after  the  election  that  Yant  met  Lanctot  in 
Ottawa. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  election,  Lanctot,  but  I’m  afraid 
you’re  on  the  wrong  tack.  You’re  trying  to  undo  the  good 
work  of  the  war.” 

“  What  good  work  has  the  war  done  ?  ” 

”  Why  the  welding  of  the  whole  people  of  the  country  in 
a  common  pride  and  a  common  purpose.” 

"  Why  should  we  be  welded  ?  ” 

“For  prestige — for  civilisation.” 

“  Civilisation  ?  ”  said  Lanctot  scornfully.  “  What  do  you 
mean  by  civilisation  ?  What  kind  of  civilisation — what 
ideals,  what  standards  have  you  of  Ontario  and  the  West 
to  give  the  simple  God-fearing  people  of  Quebec  ?  Do  you 
think  any  man  with  two  eyes  in  his  head  can’t  see  what  you’re 
all  aiming  at  ?  Civilisation  of  the  type  of  the  Honourable 
Dave  and  the  Honourable  Steve,  cynicism  and  conscription 
in  public  life,  ostentation  and  excess  in  society,  free-thinking 
and  self-indulgence  in  family  fife.” 

”  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  such  an  indictment.  English 
speaking  Canada  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 
its  boasters  and  fire-eating  politicans  and  war  profiteers. 
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You  know,  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  people  of  our  own  Province, 
Lanctot,  are  in  the  main  quiet  God-fearing,  simple  people - ” 

"Yes,  and  just  for  that  reason  they  are  sneered  at  by 
Ontario  and  the  West  and  condemned  just  as  New  England 
is  sneered  at  by  the  Middle  West  of  America.  Can’t  you 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  there  is  a 
destroying  monster  abroad,  which  is  eating  out  the  ancient 
heart  of  America  ?  We  too  are  marked  out  for  destruction 
because  we  won’t  conform.  Look  at  the  American  cities — 
look  at  Boston — the  city  of  Emerson  and  Lowell  and  Long¬ 
fellow — in  twenty  years  it  will  be  peopled  chiefly  by  Irish  and 
Italians.  What  chance  have  we  to  escape  once  we  have  allowed 
the  fangs  to  enter  our  flesh  ?  No,  I  see  no  hope  in  amal¬ 
gamation.  If  we  wish  to  remain  faithful  to  our  race  and 
language  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  resist  all  overtures,  all 
schemes  for  "  solidarity  ” — to  go  back  to  the  ideal  of 
Honor e  Mercier  and  strive  for  a  life  of  our  very  own — just 
as  Ireland  is  striving.  I  tell  you,  Vant,  we  don’t  want  your 
megalomania,  your  dollar-worship,  your  feverish,  nerve 
racking  activity,  your  unconscionable  competition,  your  craze 
for  novelty,  your  lack  of  decency  and  your  contempt  for 
simplicity  and  honest  contentment  and  your  indiscipline.” 

"  You  are  with  the  Nationalists  ?  ” 

"  I  am  going  to  give  my  life  and  energy  to  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  country  of  my  ancestors — Quebec.  It’s 
time  we  gave  up  prating  of  our  French  origin.  At  this  time 
of  day  it  means  about  as  much  as  your  ancient  British 
or  Norman  origin  means  to  you.” 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,  and  I  know  you  will 
fail.  The  day  of  small  nationalities  is  over.” 

"  The  day  of  small  nationalities  is  just  begun.  I  am  as 
certain  as  I  am  of  anything  in  this  world,  that  in  less  than  a 
century  this  continent  will  contain  a  dozen  separate 
nationalities.  More  and  more  do  the  interests  of  the  West 
clash  with  those  of  the  East.  Already  in  this  war  there  is  a 
'mighty  cleavage  of  sentiment.  What  do  you  gain  by  a 
fusion  of  essentially  irreconcilable  peoples  ?  ” 

"  Strength  and  security.” 

"  But  you  can  get  that  by  treaties  of  alliance,  by  military 
co-operation,  by  a  league  of  nations.  This  war  has  proved 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  Belgium’s  integrity  to  be 
threatened  for  her  neighbours  to  rush  to  her  help.” 

"  And  you  would  have  this  nation  stand  aloof  ?  ” 
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"  We  nave  not  achieved  nationhood.  We  have 
never  been  consulted,  we  have  never  promised  anything. 
Never  pledged  ourselves  to  anything.  We  stand  happily 
outside  the  pale  of  these  wrangling  European  nationalities  ; 
and  yet  the  moment  a  war  begins,  instead  of  thanking  God 
for  our  immunity,  we  want  to  rush  in  and  shed  blood.  But 
don’t  let  us  re-open  all  that.  You  talk  of  your  progress, 
your  ideals.  Well,  our  views  are  totally  opposed.  Hereafter, 
if  we  meet,  we  meet  as  political  enemies.  You  and  T,  Vant, 
were  taught  the  high  value  attaching  to  things  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  spirit.  And  yet,  you  are  content  to  devote 

your  life  to  materialism,  to  approve  militarism - ” 

“  I  don't  approve  of  militarism,”  said  Vant.  “  On  the 
contrary,  I  detest  militarism.  That  is  why,  I  think  every 
right  thinking  man  ought  to  assist  in  crushing  it.  Germany 
will  stop  at  nothing  until  she  is  broken.” 

“  Why  aren’t  you  fighting  yourself,  then  ?  ” 

Vant  changed  colour. 

“  I  wish  to  God  they  would  let  me,  Lanctot !  ” 

‘‘And  your  mine?”  sneered  his  campanion.  ‘‘Beyond 
the  sum  which  has  been  actually  spent  upon  it,  I  do  not 
propose  to  enrich  myself  by  the  mine,  Lanctot.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

i 

The  relations  between  Miss  Joan  Clavering  and  the  young 
French-Canadian  advocate,  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  Proscenium  company.  They  had  long  since  regarded 
Lanctot,  as  the  actress's  accepted  suitor.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other — perhaps  sheer  perversity,  Joan  did  not  wish 
this  idea  to  prevail.  Accordingly,  she  permitted  a  young  and 
wealthy  Bostonian,  whose  reputation  was  none  of  the  best, 
to  pay  her  numerous  attentions. 

His  lavish  floral  tributes  offended  even  the  good-natured 
Miss  Raye  and  their  further  public  bestowal  was  at  length  inter¬ 
dicted  at  her  request  by  the  manager.  Miss  Clavering  was 
seen  motoring  about  the  city  with  her  admirer  and  had  even 
supped  with  him  after  the  theatre,  at  a  certain  much-frequented 
restaurant.  Mrs.  Scudworth  had  mildy  remonstrated  and 
Joan  in  a  passion,  had  threatened  to  dispense  with  that  lady's 
chaperonage  and  leave  the  shelter  of  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Lanctot  arrived  in  Boston,  with  an 
account  of  the  political  disaster  which  had  overtaken  him  in 
Shellport,  full  of  his  new  political  engagements  and  prospects. 
The  two  men  met,  and  Joan  recognised  instantly,  that  she 
must  make  a  choice  between  them.  She  could  not  have 
both  as  her  friends. 

She  perceived,  that  as  far  as  charm,  intelligence  and 
ability  went,  Lanctot,  was  the  better  man  of  the  two.  Whipple 
was  rich,  good-looking  and  amusing ;  but  her  commonsense 
told  her  that,  whether  as  mistress  or  wife,  they  would  soon 
weary  of  one  another,  whereas  with  Lanctot  there  was  a  bond 
which  lay  deep  down  in  the  roots  of  their  characters. 

As  a  light  o’  love,  Joan  could  never  be  a  success.  She  was 
a  rebel.  She  was  not  only  in  revolt  against  social  conventions, 
but  against  restraint  of  every  kind.  If  she  had  not  been 
.  beautiful  she  would  probably  have  gone  about  with 
untidy  hair  and  ill-made  frocks  as  other  “  strong-minded  ” 
actresses  did.  At  all  events  she  first  neglected  and  then 
dismissed  the  bland  and  airy  Whipple,  who,  on  the  whole 
took  his  conge,  in  good  part,  having  a  suspicion  that  this 
baronet’s  daughter  was  “  rather  a  handful.”  She  listened 
with  sympathy  while  Lanctot  tactfully  unfolded,  not  his 
own  passion  but  the  turn  of  Canadian  political  events  and 
his  own  plans,  while  inviting  her  opinion  and  encouragement. 
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This  was  the  note  to  strike  with  Joan,  for  she  was  funda¬ 
mentally  serious.  She  recognised  Lanctot’s  qualities,  and  in 
spite  of  his  defects,  felt  sure  he  would  ultimately  gain  the  goal 
of  his  ambition. 

“  I’m  already  sick  of  this,”  she  in  turn  confided  to  him. 
“  I’m  sick  of  Steiner.  I’m  sick  of  this  play.  I’m  sick  of 
the  Scudworths  and  I’m  sick  of  Boston.  I  want  you  to  help 
me  to  get  an  engagement  in  New  York.” 

Lanctot  again  abandoned  everything  for  her  sake.  He 
spent  two  days  in  New  York,  and  eventually  arranged  a 
contract  between  the  already  celebrated  debutante  Miss 
Clavering,  and  the  manager  of  the  Stuyesant  Theatre. 

II 

The  rehearsals  for  the  play  “  Beyond  ”  had  already  begun, 
and  the  newspapers  had  contained  an  announcement  that 
Miss  Joan  Clavering,  whose  successful  debut  in  Boston  in  “  The 
Ladder,”  had  been  widely  chronicled,  would  appear  in  the  new 
play.  A  few  days  before  the  opening  night,  when  Joan  had  got 
back  to  her  hotel,  rather  tired  from  the  theatre,  she  found  a 
grey-haired  lady,  of  distinguished  appearance  waiting  to  see  her. 

“  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Miss  Campion  ?  I  found  out 
you  were  here  and  felt  I  must  come  and  see  you.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Longhurst.  Joan  was  genuinely  delighted  to 
see  her  and  insisted  on  her  coming  upstairs  to  her  room. 

“  But  Mrs.  Longhurst,  when  did  you  arrive  in  New  York  ?  ” 

"  Barely  a  week  ago.  You  know  of  course  the  whole 
situation  in  England,  as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  has 
been  entirely  changed  by  the  war  ?  ” 

‘‘Yes,  I  understand  the  agitation  stopped  at  once.” 

“  Absolutely.  And  there  will  never  be  any  need  for  further 
agitation.  The  cause  has  triumphed.  After  the  war,  the 
government,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power,  will  pass 
the  Suffrage  bill.” 

“  Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Mrs.  Longhurst !  ”  cried  Joan.  “  How 
proud  you  must  be.” 

But  Mrs.  Longhurst  shook  her  head. 

“  Don’t  congratulate  me,  my  dear.  I  am  a  very,  very 
sad  woman.  Our  triumph  has  come  too  late.” 

"  You  mean  the  war  !  ” 

The  elder  woman  nodded. 

“  It  has  done  more  than  tie  our  hands  and  theirs.  It  has 
destroyed  at  a  blow  all  the  moral  basis  upon  which  we  had 
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founded  our  claims  to  a  share  in  government.  It  was  to 
prevent  this — this  terrible  waste  of  life,  this  appalling 
destruction  and  desolation  that  we  women  earnestly  wished 
the  vote.  The  war  might  have  been  prevented.  Now,  we 
are  parties  to  the  crime.  We  will  even  prolong  it — exasperate 
it,  by  our  emotionalism.  Oh,  it  is  hard,  hard,  my  dear,  after 
a  lifetime  of  effort,  to  see  the  whole  thing  one  has  striven 
for  the  humanising,  softening,  pacific  influence  of — — ” 

“  But,  Mrs.  Longhurst,”  interrupted  Joan  confusedly, 
"  Remember  that  /  wasn’t  one  of  the  soft  kind!” 

The  elder  woman  impulsively  took  both  Joan’s  hands  in 
her  own. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  ‘  wives  and  mothers,’  dear,”  she  said. 
”  But,  my  dear  Joan — may  I  call  you  so  ? — I  think  I  know 
you  better  perhaps  than  you  know  yourself.  I  do  not  forget 
your  heroism,  your  self-sacrifice.”  Joan  felt  a  flush  rising 
to  her  cheek  and  turned  her  head  away.  The  other  went  on 
in  her  clear,  rich,  voice,  as  if  she  were  reviewing  past  events. 
"  At  that  critical  period,  we  had  to  resort  to  violence,  not 
because  we  were  enamoured  of  violence,  but  because  it  had 
come  to  be  the  only  argument  which  our  enemies  could 
understand.  Personally,  I  shrank  from  militancy,  but,  so 
far  from  blaming,  I  honour  you  and  the  others  for  what  was 
done,  just  as  I  honour  all  the  thousands  of  peaceful,  humane, 
gentle  young  men  of  different  nations,  who  are  answering 
the  call  of  duty,  even  though  it  lead  them  into  shooting  and 
bayoneting  and  bombing  each  other.  Their  consciences  are 
clear.  Their  actions  are  decreed  for  them  by  their  rulers,  by 
public  opinion.  The  real  criminals  are  the  so-called  patriots, 
the  political,  military  and  commercial  class  who  have  made 
violence  necessary — the  men  whose  joy  it  is  to  put  faggots  under 
the  pot,  to  throw  lighted  matches  about  the  powder-magazine— 
the  powder  magazine,  which  should  never  have  been  there  at  all.” 

“  You  really  think  the  war  could  have  been  prevented  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Longhurst  spoke  with  her  usual  fluency — 
persuasiveness. 

“  My  dear  child,  war,  the  desire  for  war,  is  simply  the 
result  of  an  unhealthy  moral  and  economic  condition  in 
socitiy.  Human  society  is  unbalanced.  The  male  passion 
for  fighting  is  a  survival  of  the  old  primitive  blood-lust. 
Oh,  I  see  it  all  very  clearly.  What  chance  had  the  non¬ 
fighting  class — the  women — to  be  heard  in  Germany  ?  or  in 
France  ?  the  countries  which  have  deliberately  made  the 
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war  ?  I  saw  that  we  were  drifting  towards  war  years  and 
years  ago,  especially  when  we  made  that  fatal  alliance  with 
France  and  the  French  militarists  and  revanchistes,  who 
had  already  joined  themselves  with  Russia.  Women  would 
instinctively  have  seen  that  danger  and  shrunk  from  it. 
But  when  I  spoke  to  men  about  it  they  did  not  shrink.  They 
approved  of  it.  "  We’ll  have  to  fight  Germany  some  day. 
The  sooner  it  comes  and  we  get  it  over  the  better."  But 
why  should  there  have  been  a  war  with  Germany  ?  As  if 
war  were  inevitable,  which  I  deny  with  all  my  soul.  They 
used  to  think  pain  was  inevitable,  small-pox  was  inevitable, 
and  a  dozen  other  diseases  inevitable.  Such  fatalism ! 
I  try  to  speak  dispassionately,  dear.  My  private  grief  has 
saddened,  but  it  has  not  embittered  me." 

“  Your  private  grief,  Mrs.  Longhurst  ?  ” 

"  My  only  son.  Did  you  not  hear  ?  He  had  just  got  his 
medical  degree.  He  hated  war  as  I  did,  but  he  went  out  at 
once  with  a  Red  Cross  unit  and  was  killed  six  weeks  ago  on 
the  Aisne.  He  only  wanted  to  serve  suffering  humanity, 
but  he  was  fated  to  die,  all  the  same.” 

"  Oh,  dear,  Mrs.  Longhurst,  I  am  so  sorry.”  For  a  time  there 
was  silence  and  then  Joan  asked,  "  What  will  you  do  now  ?  ” 
"There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  in  England,  during  the 
present  madness.  It  is  my  hope  to  do  something  to  make 
American  women  understand  what  the  war  means,  to  secure, 
if  possible  America’s  intervention  to  stop  further  bloodshed  ; 
at  least,  to  try  and  help  those  who  are  working  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  the  war.  I  am  staying  with  some  dear 
American  friends— the  Parker-Dilworths.  I  am  speaking 
to-morrow— they  have  asked  me  to  give  a  lecture  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  I  know  you  can’t  come,  on  account  of 
your  rehearsals,  but  perhaps  you  can  come  next  week." 

"  I  should  love  to  come,”  said  Joan,  "  Somehow— I  can 
confess  it  to  you,  Mrs.  Longhurst— in  spite  of  what  you  might  call 
my  success,  the  stage  doesn’t  quite  fill  all  my  life.  You  know 
what  a  rebel,  I  am.  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  where  I  get  it 
from,  for  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  sedate,  placid  family  than 
mine.  And  I  know  nothing  really  about  the  war  except  that 
all  my  old  friends  seem  to  have  turned  jingoes  and  that  the 
papers  are  filled  with  the  most  absurd,  contradictory  lies.” 

“  That  is  it— lies.  It  is  the  same  in  England  and  France 
I  spent  a  week  in  Paris  last  month — and  of  course  all  the 
other  countries.  Lies  lies — lies — about  the  Germans,  the 
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French,  the  Belgians,  the  Russians — lies  about  ourselves,  as 
well — and  all  to  breed  hate  and  false  security.  The  news¬ 
papers  know  the  truth,  but  they  daren’t  utter  a  syllable.  The 
incompetence  of  our  statesmen  and  generals,  the  shameless 
profiteering !  It  will  all  be  known  some  day,  when  a  million 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  our  youth  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  the  world  can  then  reflect,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  amidst 
the  wreck  of  Europe,  and  worse  than  that  the  wreck  of  all  our 
ideals,  whether  the  war  on  any  ground  was  justifiable.” 

“  Of  course,”  ventured  Joan,  ‘‘they  say  that  Belgium - ” 

Mrs.  Longhurst  put  up  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear.  That’s  the  worst  of  their  lies. 
England  did  not  go  to  war  for  Belgium.  There  was  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  believe  me — 1  know.  And  if  you  only 
knew  how  the  Belgians  are  behaving.  If  you  only  knew 
how  their  wretched  refugees  are  hated  in  England.  They  are 
not  the  least  bit  grateful  and  I  am  sure  that  after  the  war 
they  will  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  England  in  spite  of  all  that 
we  have  done.  But  don’t  let’s  talk  any  more  about  these  things. 
Tell  me  now  all  about  yourself.  You  began  your  American 
career,  I  remember,  by  being  ship-wrecked  in  the  Pausania.  I 
wanted  to  cable  you  but  I  didn’t  know  how  to  reach  you. 
Your  family  afterwards  settled  in  Canada,  didn’t  they  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Longhurst  had  heard  of  Joan’s  Boston  success.  She  was 
now  looking  forward  to  seeing  her  on  the  first  night  of  Beyond, 
for  which  the  Parker-Dilworths  had  taken  a  box.  They  were 
still  talking  with  animation  when  Lanctot  was  announced. 

Mrs.  Longhurst  rose. 

“  Oh,  no,”  exclaimed  Joan,”  don’t  go  yet,  please.  I  should  like 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Lanctot.  He  is  a  French-Canadian  who  has  just 
won  a  seat  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  He  also  is  a  Pacifist  and  is 
against  the  war.”  She  introduced  them.  Mrs.  Longhurst  was 
interested  at  once  in  Lanctot  and  wanted  to  hear  all  about 
Quebec’s  attitude  towards  the  war.  Suddenly,  she  broke  off : 

.  “  Dear  me,  I  hc.d  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  really  must 
go,  dear.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  for  a  moment,  privately, 
on  Monday  night.  I  know  you  will  have  a  great  success. 
And  don’t  forget  that  you  are  to  come  and  hear  me  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  I  will  write  and  enclose  the  ticket.  I  am 
sorry — ”  she  explained  with  a  gracious  smile — "but  the 
meeting  is  for  ladies  only,  Mr.  Lanctot.” 

“  Mr.  Lanctot  goes  back  to  Quebec  to-morrow,”  said  Joan. 
“You  will  meet  each  other  again  soon,  I  hope.” 
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In  the  car  on  the  way  to  the  Parker-Diiworths  Mrs.  Long- 
hurst  asked  Joan  about  Lanctot. 

“  Don’t  think  me  dreadfully  impertinent,  dear,  but  he 
seemed  a  very  extraordinary  young  man.” 

"  He  is,  in  many  wavs,”  said  Joan,  “  In  others,  he  is 
awfully  simple— like  a  child.” 

‘‘You  are — close  friends  ?  ” 

"You  mean,  am  I  engaged  to  him  ?  No.  Why  should 
I  pretend  with  you  ?  I’m  off  marriages  As  for  marrying 
Mr.  Lanctot— well,  as  he’s  a  Roman  Catholic  and  I'm  an 
actress  without  any  religion  to  speak  of — you  can  see  the 
thing’s  awfully  bad  politics.  He’s  ambitious,  and  so  am  I — 
and  marriage  would  wreck  both  our  careers.” 

“  But  you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  He’s  been  a  very  good  friend.” 

"  But  he  is  fond  of  you.  I  could  see  that.” 

Joan  coloured. 

"  I  think  he  understands.” 

“  Take  care,  my  dear !  ”  admonished  the  other  gravely. 

Ill 

The  lectures  were  being  given  in  Wi.at  was  called  the 
palm-room  of  the  Van  Duzen  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Joan 
found  herself  even  more  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  throng 
of  fashionably  attired  women  assembled  there  than  Mrs 
Longhurst  herself,  for  everybody  was  now  talking  of  her 
and  her  success  in  “  Beyond.”  There  was  in  consequence 
much  craning  of  necks  and  hand-clapping  when  she  took  her 
seat  on  the  dais  beside  the  lecturer. 

After  Mrs.  Van  Duzen  had  presented  Mrs.  Longhurst  in  a 
few  rather  nervous  and  not  too  articulate  sentences,  that  lady, 
looking  truly  noble,  with  her  pale,  chiselled  features,  her  mass  of 
iron-grey  hair  and  dress  of  black,  unrelieved  save  by  a  white 
cambric  collar,  rose  and  instantly  drew  universal  attention. 
Her  voice  had  never  been  so  deep  and  richly-smooth.  But 
instead  of  beginning  to  talk  about  the  war,  she  said  : 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  at  my  side  this  afternoon  a  young 
Englishwoman  whose  name,  if  you  do  not  know  it  to-day,  will 
one  day  become  a  household  word  amongst  you.  She  is  of  an  old 
and  honourable  family,  who,  when  the  cause  of  her  sex  demanded 
stern  measures,  a  sacrifice  not  often  asked  of  gentlewomen, 
threw  off  her  gentleness,  and  struck  confusion,  terror  even,  into 
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the  ranks  of  those  who  tyrannousty  withheld  from  us  our  birth¬ 
right.  Thisgirl  did  not  shrink,  but,  calmly  facing  obloquy,  dealt 
her  blow.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  claim  for  Miss  Clavering— 
young  as  she  still  is — a  place  amongst  those  heroines  of  the  great 
English  suffrage  movement  whose  triumph  is  now  at  hand.” 

Joan  was  startled.  She  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this 
tribute  to  herself.  It  took  her  completely  by  surprise. 
During  the  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  which  followed, 
her  customary  aplomb  deserted  her ;  her  heart  beat  violently, 
and  she  flushed  and  grew  pale  by  turns.  It  was  only  with 
a  strong  effort  that  she  was  able  to  incline  her  head  and 
summon  up  a  smile  in  acknowledgment.  Her  relief  was 
great  that  the  lecturer  plunged  at  once  into  her  discourse 
and  so  diverted  attention  from  herself.  She  hardly  listened 
to  Mrs.  Longhurst’s  development  of  her  now  familiar  thesis — 
the  inevitability  of  conquest  and  bloodshed  and  sorrow  in 
any  society  governed  exclusively  by  masculine  ideals  and 
rules  of  conduct — the  curse  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
of  physical  force  in  order  to  establish  common  justice  which 
should  be  established  by  reason.  Joan  was  lost  in  a  train  of 
thought  which  lasted  until  the  speaker  had  finished  and 
sat  down,  and  she  heard  her  name  being  called  out  and  the 
request  of  a  lady  immediately  behind  her  that  she  say  a  few 
words.  Then  Joan  sprang  up  briskly  enough — and  with  many 
memories  of  suffragist  meetings  and  the  procedure  followed  on 
those  occasions,  begged  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  her 
very  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Longhurst,  whose  eloquence  had  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  them  all  that  afternoon,  and  whose 
words  regarding  herself  were  far  too  kind.  She  admitted  that 
slie  had  been  “  a  bit  of  a  fire-brand,"  but  just  now  the  only 
flames  which  occupied  her  were  those  of  the  footlights.  With 
a  graceful  bow  to  Mrs.  Van  Duzen,  Mrs.  Longhurst,  and  the 
audience,  she  resumed  her  seat  amidst  a  flutter  of  applause. 
Somebody  seconded  her  motion  and  the  meeting  broke  up,  a 
little  disappointed,  but  convinced  on  the  whole  that  this  Miss 
Clavering  was  a  very  brisk,  competent  young  woman. 

Was  she — could  she  be,  really— Joan  asked  herself  many 
times  that  evening,  even  between  the  acts  of  “  Beyond  ” — such 
a  person  as  Mrs.  Longhurst  had  painted  her?  She  was 
secretly  always  distrustful  of  her  character,  long  accustomed 
to  upbraidings  and  even  revilings  of  her  London  exploits 
by  others,  to  accessions  of  doubt  and  disgust  in  herself,  that 
now  to  find  that  closed  chapter  of  her  life  held  up  as  lofty 
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and  heroic,  first  made  her  smile  cynically,  but  ended  by 
giving  her  a  lump  in  the  throat. 

Yes,  despite  her  cynicism,  the  panegyric  Mrs.  Longhurst 
had  uttered  so  sincerely,  so  fervently,  fell  upon  Joan’s  spirit 
like  a  balm.  It  effaced  her  remorse,  her  revulsion  from 
her  own  misdeeds  and  waywardness,  and  brought  her  a 
momentary  softness  of  self-pity  ;  restored  her  self-respect. 

That  night,  to  her  surprise,  her  pillow  was  wet  with  tears, 
the  first  she  had  shed  for  over  a  year.  Never  had  she  felt 
such  love  and  reverence  for  a  human  being  as  she  felt  for 
Mrs.  Longhurst. 

But  her  cynicism  returned  on  the  following  day  :  and  Joan 
Campion  was  herself  again. 

When  she  next  saw  Mrs.  Longhurst  she  said  : 

"  It  was  awfully  sweet  of  you  saying  what  you  did  about 
me  at  that  meeting  at  Mrs.  Van  Duzen’s.  You  made  my 
head  swell  to  an  enormous  size.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I’d 
grown  a  bit  ashamed  of  those  old  militant  stunts.  There 
were  some  worthy  people,  dear  lady,  who  called  me  a  rowdy 
flapper  and  a  downright  bad  lot,  you  know,  and — well — I  have 
often  wondered  since  if  they  weren’t  more  than  half  right.” 

Mrs.  Longhurst  smiled  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  one  of 
the  kind  which  irradiate  the  face  of  a  pure,  lofty-minded 
woman,  and  said : 

"  You  do  not  know  yourself,  dear  child.  You  do  not  yet 
recognise  your  mission  or  your  power.  You  were  sent  to  us 
to  do  what  you  did.  Now  you  doubt  your  motives.  Why  ? 
You  do  not  doubt  your  gifts — as  an  actress,  for  example. 
Now  that  I  have  seen  you  play  Dulcie  in  “  Beyond,”  I  realise 
how  truly  gifted  you  are  in  that  way.  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  clever  actresses,  but  very  few  young  women  who,  merely 
for  an  idea,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  do  what  you  did. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten.” 

Again,  Joan  felt  herself  bathed  in  a  curious  sense  of 
pleasurable  unreality.  Again  she  asked  herself:  Was  she 
really  good  and  unselfish  au  fond,  with  a  mission  to  stir  up 
the  world  to  righteous  action  ?  Was  she  really  a  leader  ? 

At  any  rate,  she  admired  Mrs.  Longhurst  tremendously. 
She  might  be  mistaken  in  her  notions  about  Joan  Campion,  but 
she,  Susan  Longhurst,  was  a  good  and  noble  woman. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Vant  had  reached  Ottawa  one  evening  from  the  mines  at 
Sudbury,  when  he  found  a  military  orderly  at  the  door  of 
his  chambers,  bearing  a  long  official  envelope  addressed  to 
Captain  G.  D.  Vant, 

Inspector  of  War  Minerals. 

He  opened  and  read  the  typed  communication  inside.  It 
was  headed  “  Ministry  of  Defence,”  and  read  : 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  The  Minister  would  be  glad  to  see  you  here  at 
ten-thirty  to-morrow  morning. 

“  Will  you  therefore  make  it  convenient  to  call  at  that  hour  ? 

“  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Bushnell.” 

Captain — Captain  Vant.  This  ascription  of  military  rank 
induced  in  him  a  smile — a  bitter  smile.  A  clerical  error, 
of  course.  Would  to  God  he  were  really  such — commanding 
a  company  of  staunch  fighting-men,  instead  of  eating  his 
heart  out  as  an  over-rated,  overpaid  civilian  ! 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  presented  himself  at  the 
offices  of  the  Ministry.  He  had  previously  had  occasion 
to  enter  this  new,  gaunt,  spacious  building,  and  had  been 
struck  by  the  noise  and  confusion.  There  was  always  a 
stream  of  visitors  in  and  out  of  uniform,  colliding  orderlies 
and  messengers,  the  incessant  activity  of  the  two  lifts  packed 
with  curiously-assorted  humanity,  reporters,  staff  officers, 
Government  clerks,  political  wire-pullers,  female  typists, 
hospital  nurses,  clergymen,  contractors,  and  the  personal 
friends  and  constituents  of  the  all-powerful  Minister,  Sir 
Steve  Daves.  Studying  the  expessions  of  the  occupants  of  the 
lifts,  Vant  saw  that  all  were  wearing  a  look  of  extreme  elation 
or  extreme  dejection.  He  fancied  there  was  more  elation 
manifested  in  the  ascending  than  in  the  descending  lift,  but 
that  may  have  been  pure  illusion. 

Vant  had  not  long  to  wait.  Bushnell  met  him  with  a 

propitiatory  grin. 

Bushnell  was  Sir  Steve  Davies’s  private  secretary,  aide-de- 
camp  and  factotum,  a  young  man  of  mysterious  antecedents, 
whom  the  great  man  had  picked  up  somewhere  and  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  skill  with  which  he  copied  the  manners  and 
mirrored  the  moods  of  his  chief. 
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“  Good  morning.  Wants  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,” 
he  explained.  "  I’ll  push  off  this  lot.”  He  passed  into  the 
presence  of  the  autocrat  and  a  few  moments  later  two  members 
of  Parliament  emerged  sheepishly  and  red-faced  ;  through  the 
open  door  could  be  heard  a  hard,  raspish  voice  apparently 
dictating  official  correspondence.  Bushnell  summoned  Vant 
within.  The  Minister  looked  up,  but  did  not  pause  in  his 
dictation. 

“  In  the  first  place  the  order  to  land  the  troops  at 
4  p.m.  in  No.  2  Basin  was  not  given  by  me  verbally  or 
in  writing.  If  Colonel  Sprang  says  so  he’s  a  liar.  As  to 
Sprang,  in  my  opinion  he’s  outlived  his  usefulness  and  should 
be  put  on  the  reserve.  His  claim  of  being  popular  with  his 
command  is  pure  bunk.  Keep  him  on  for  training,  if  you 
like,  but  while  I’m  here  he’ll  never  get  any  farther  to  the 
Front  than  Petawawa.  Mark  that  '  Private  and  confidential.'  ” 

Vant  having  taken  his  seat,  averted  his  gaze,  instinctively 
shrinking  from  being  the  repository  of  the  Minister’s  ferocious 
confidences.  Bushnell  had  intimated  that  Sir  Steve  was 
alone.  But  this  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Sir  Steve 
was  never  alone.  There  were  three  female  typists  noisily 
tapping  the  keys  of  their  instruments,  in  addition  to  the  hard- 
featured  young  woman  who  sat  beside  the  Minister,  with  her 
pencil  poised  above  the  notebook  in  her  lap.  Whether  she 
waited  or  recorded,  her  jaws  and  thin  lips  worked  incessantly 
either  in  mincing  little  bites  with  her  front  teeth  or  with  the 
large,  generous  rotary  motion  of  her  molars.  A  moist,  ductile 
fragment  of  gum  was  being  flattened  and  kneaded  behind 
those  strips  of  unnatural  carmine.  When  she  smiled,  which 
she  did  spasmodically  at  the  great  man’s  sallies,  her  teeth 
flashed  for  a  second,  the  expressionless  eyes  neither  lifted  nor 
lightened  ,  mastication  was  resumed.  She  wore  a  gold  chain 
over  a  bright  pink  blouse  and  exhaled  a  faint  synthetic  perfume. 

In  a  corner  a  gaunt,  semi-bald  young  man  in  khaki,  wearing 
the  badge  of  a  sergeant-major  on  his  sleeve,  sat  at  a  desk 
reading  a  file  of  routine  orders.  In  another  corner  a  dark- 
skinned  individual,  with  straight  black  hair  enveloped  in  a 
thick  shoddy  overcoat  with  a  fur  collar,  twirled  his  fur  can 
listlessly.  v 

The  confidential  letter  was  finished  at  last  and  the  Minister 
turned  to  his  visitor  briskly. 

“  Now,  Captain  Vaughn,  let’s  get  together.” 

Vant  smilingly  interposed  a  correction. 
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*'  Vant,  sir.  And  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  a  Captain.  I’m 
secretary  of  the  War  Metals  Commission.” 

The  Minister  shot  a  keen,  half-humorous,  half-malicious 
glance  at  him. 

"  That’s  all  right,”  he  drawled,  “  you  heard  me  say  ‘  Cap¬ 
tain.'  Bushnell!  Where  the  hell's  Bushnell  got  to  ?  What? 
Gone  over  to  the  Privy  Council  ?  Gerty,  ring  up  the  A.G. 
Find  out  about  that  commission — for — what’s  your  initials, 
Captain?  Right!  Well,  take  it  up  and  get  it  signed.  It’s 
like  this.  I'm  chairman  of  Munitions  and  I  told  your  chief 
Windover  straight  yesterday  and  the  Prime  Minister,  too, 
that  this  War  Metals  and  minerals  business  has  got  to  be 
under  me.  We  can’t  have  three  or  four  different  shows  of 
this  kind.  War  Metals  has  got  to  be  joined  up  with 
Munitions.  Yours  is  a  military  job  and  you  ought  to  be 
in  uniform.  We  can’t  have  you  going  about  as  a  civilian  on 
military  work.” 

“  I  never  wished  to  be  a  civilian,  at  all,  sir.  I’ve 
applied  repeatedly  for  a  commission.  I’m  ready  now  to  go 
overseas  as  a  private.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  But  you’re  doing 
important  work.  We  can’t  spare  specialists  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  Carry  on  your  job.  Only  from  to-day  under¬ 
stand  you’re  on  the  home  strength  and  you  make  your  reports 
to  me.  You  get  honorary  rank  and  the  staff  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  pay  until  further  notice.  Irene  !  ” 

The  typist  addressed  looked  up  with  a  scared  face. 

“  Yes,  Sir  Steve  ?  ” 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  ” 

"  Copying,  Sir  Steve.” 

"  Copying  what  ?  ” 

"  Your  1903  speech  from  Hansard.” 

“  Who  the  blazes  told  you  to  ?  ”  He  glowered  threaten¬ 
ingly. 

“  Mr.  Bushnell  did,  sir.”  The  poor  girl  was  on  the  point 
of  tears. 

"  Huh  !  About  the  disbandment  of  the  Quebec  Voltigeurs  ?  ” 

"  No,  sir,  it’s  about  reform  in  the  musketry  drill.” 

"  For  that  narrow-chested  British  Army  dude  in  Halifax  ? 
Well,  you  can  drop  it  and  take  this  file  to  the  A.G.  And 
on  the  way  back  you  can  bring  me  my  buttermilk.” 

The  girl  got  up  and  went  out. 

”  Always  have  a  glass  of  buttermilk,”  explained  the 
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Minister,  “  about  this  time  in  the  morning.  First  class  brain 
and  nerve  tonic — buttermilk.” 

“  Well,  Captain,  that’s  settled.  Look  in  later  on  the 
Adjutant-General  and  the  Paymaster-General.  And  now 
there’s  something  else  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  You’re  a 
Bluenose,  and  I  hear  you  know  this  fellow  Lanctot  who’s 
going  about  making  speeches  and  attacking  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Hung  out  his  law  shingle  in  your  home  town, 
didn’t  he  ?  ” 

Vant  assented  to  the  statement. 

“  Tell  me  about  him.  What’s  his  idea  ?  What  kind  of  a 
pink-eyed  pacifist  is  he,  anyway  ?  Does  he  cut  any  ice  ? 
Has  he  got  any  real  guts  in  him  ?  ” 

Vant  answered  the  question  promptly. 

“  Lanctot’s  a  clever  fellow  and  very  earnest.  He’s  an 
idealist  and  is  against  all  war  on  principle.  He’s  been 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists.  I  think  he’s 
honest,  but  wrong-headed.” 

"  Kicked  out  of  Shellport,  wasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  His  party  repudiated  him.” 

"  Told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  airing  his  bloody  anti-war 
views  and  pro-German  opinions  he  would  be  tarred  and 
feathered  ?  Bully  for  Shellport.  That’s  the  way  to  talk 
to  those - ” 

The  Minister  uttere^  a  forcible  epithet  which  caused  Vant 
to  blush  for  the  presence  of  the  four  young  women,  who,  for 
their  part,  appeared  to  be  unaware  that  anything  unusually 
objectionable  had  been  expressed.  “  And  you  tell  me  Lanc¬ 
tot’s  an  idealist  and  that  he’s  straight.  What  about  that  girl 
in  New  York — that  English  actress — daughter  of  a  baronet 
— Do  you  happen  to  know  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  know  her  record,  too,  I  suppose  ?  You  know  she’s 
a  dangerous  Suffragette  wanted  by  the  English  police 
and  that  now  she’s  anti-English  and  pro-German  and  has 
already  been  making  speeches  in  New  York  against  the  war. 
Now,  I  may  be  wrong  about  Lanctot,  but  I’ve  got  an  idea 
we  oughtn’t  to  check  him  at  all,  just  give  him  all  the  rope  he 
wants.  He’s  just  a  chump  of  a  sentimentalist  who  can  be 
rounded  up  if  it’s  done  in  the  right  way.  You  wouldn’t 
think  it,  perhaps,  but  I’m  a  sentimentalist  myself.” 

“  Indeed,  Sir  Steve  ?  ” 
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“  You  bet  your  life.  I  know  the  whole  breed.  Lanctot’s 
written  poetry,  ain’t  he  ?  ” 

"  He  has  considerable  poetic  talent.” 

“  Patriotic  poetry,  hey  ?  All  about  sacred  liberty,  the  soul 
of  the  habitant,  le  ancient  regeem,  Claire  Fontaine,  defence 
doo  foyer,  amour  du  pay,  je  me  souveen — and  all  that  sort  of 
punk  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  guess  he  can  be  got  round.  All 
these  French-Canadians  have  got  to  come  into  line.  Their 
whole  grouch  is  that  they  think  they’re  not  enough  in  the 
limelight.  They  think  they’re  not  getting  enough  plums. 
They  just  want  bouquets  being  thrown  at  ’em  all  the  time. 
They  don’t  realise  when  they’re  well  off.  I  tell  you,  Captain, 
if  they  go  on  the  way  they’ve  been  going,  our  boys’ll  kick  up 
a  hell  of  a  row  one  of  these  bright  spring  days.  We’ve  taken 
on  a  big  job  and  every  Province  in  this  Dominion’s  got  to  do 
its  fair  share.  Recruiting  in  Quebec  is  getting  to  be  a  national 
scandal.  But  always  remember  this — I’m  a  man  of  tact.  I 
know  how  to  tie  up  gas-bags  like  Lanctot.” 


CHAPTER  IX 

i 

An  icy  drizzle  descended,  which  froze  as  it  fell,  coating 
the  pavement  with  a  treacherous  glaze.  Rapid  walking,  save 
for  the  sure-footed  few,  became  a  perilous  adventure.  Still, 
for  all  the  discomfort  of  the  weather,  people,  chiefly  men  and 
boys,  began  from  an*early  hour  to  wend  their  way  towards 
the  Oddfellows’  Hall  in  Tallien  Street.  A  policeman  of  gener¬ 
ous  size,  in  uniform,  and  another  in  plain  clothes — a  long  black 
rubber  coat  and  a  black  bowler  hat — took  up  a  strategic 
position  on  either  side  of  the  door  beneath  a  sheet  iron  canopy 
from  which  a  hooded  electric  light  was  suspended. 

By  half-past  seven  a  mobile  group  of  six  or  eight  persons 
hung  about  the  entrance,  sometimes  scanning,  or  pretending 
to  scan,  the  printed  bill  announcing  the  meeting  ;  at  other 
times  devoting  themselves  with  furtive  scrutiny  to  the  ingoers. 
The  bill  read  : 

VIVE  LA  PATRIE  ! 

UN  MEETING  DES  CITOYENS 
Mercredi  le  i2me  courant  a 
8  heures  du  soir 
EMILE  LANCTOT,  M.P. 

Sujet : 

LA  GUERRE  ET  NOUS  AUTRES 
Entree  exclusivement  par  billet  de 
le  Secretaire  de  la  Ligue  des  Droits  du  Peuple. 

The  dribble  of  humanity  swelled  gradually  into  a  stream. 
By  a  few  minutes  to  eight  o'clock  the  hall  was  comfortably 
filled,  although  there  was  still  plenty  of  room  in  the  galleries. 
They  were  mostly  very  young  and  French,  although  here  and 
there  a  grey  head  or  an  English  face  was  discernible.  High 
spirits  ruled  and  a  tendency  to  noisiness,  which  took  the  form 
of  cries,  catcalls  and  jocose  demands  concerning  various  local 
politicans  (“  Qu’  est-ce  qn’il  y  a  Jacques  Bentin  ?  ”  “  II  va 

bien  !  ”),  but  it  Was  noticeable  that  there  were  a  number  of 
groups  who  took  no  part  in  these  vocal  demonstrations,  but 
hugged  a  suspicious  silence. 

Just  as  the  platform  had  filled  up  and  the  meeting  was  about 
to  be  convened,  a  body  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  youths,  some 
of  them  in  khaki,  filed  in  noisily,  distributing  themselves  in 
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the  galleries.  When  order  had  been  restored  Alderman  Binche, 
a  stout,  swarthy  man,  arose  and  was  greeted  by  a  salvo  of 
applause.  Before  the  applause  had  subsided  Gregory  Vant 
entered  the  hall,  which  the  police  now  declared  to  be  full. 
No  more  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Alderman  Binche,  after  bowing,  first  to  his  entourage, 
which  included  several  ladies,  and  then  to  the  body  of  his 
audience,  raised  his  right  arm  with  a  gesture  intended  to 
impose  silence.  But  a  long-haired,  pimply-faced  youth,  in 
a  flowing  black  cravat,  thinking  a  musical  prelude  was  in 
order,  suddenly  stood  up  close  to  the  platform  and  began  sing¬ 
ing  “  0,  Canada  !  ”  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  audience 
responded  to  the  signal  and  took  up  the  refrain  in  both  French 
and  English,  while  the  chairman  stood  helplessly  glaring  at 
the  long-haired  youth,  who  beat  time  with  both  hands  and 
with  great  energy. 

“  C’est  an  jeune  impertinent,  Cremieu,”  exclaimed  a  man 
angrily  behind  Vant.  “  He  thinks  he’s  a  patriot,  but  he  s 
only  an  atheist,  a  farceur  !  ” 

With  the  third  stanza  the  chairman,  Alderman  Binche, 
felt  the  time  had  come  to  exercise  his  authority,  and  so 
advancing  a  step,  he  thundered  : 

“  Enfin  suffit  !  Messieurs  et  mesdames — commencons  !  We 
are  assembled  here  this  evening - ” 

He  paused,  and  the  long-haired  youth,  repeatedly  adjured 
by  those  on  the  platform  to  sit  down,  finally  desisted  and  sat 
down.  The  rest  of  the  audience  followed  his  example,  but 
a  gentleman  with  a  pronounced  Irish  brogue  seized  the 
occasion  to  bellow*  from  the  gallery. 

"To  hell  with  England!”  The  familiar  sentiment  was 
greeted  with  laughter  and  some  applause. 

Upon  Lanctot,  Vant's  gaze  was  fastened  from  the  first, 
but  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  recognised  a  slender  young 
woman  in  black,  with  a  dark  coloured  toque,  who  sat  close 
to  him  on  the  platform  in  the  second  row.  He  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes,  but  this  young  woman  was  Joan  Campion. 

What  could  she  be  doing  here,  in  Ottawa,  with  Lanctot  ? 
He  had  believed  her  to  be  acting  in  New  York.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  she  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to  come  to 
Ottawa  to  take  part  in  his  meeting  unless  the  relations  between 
herself  and  Lanctot  were  very  intimate  indeed.  Yet  could 
it  be  that  she  was  drawn  hither  by  the  same  fanatical  zeal 
which  had  brought  about  her  disgrace  in  England  a  year  or 
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•two  before  ?  From  what  he  had  heard  of  her  she  was  quite 
capable  of  that. 

Lanctot  struck  Vant  as  being  thinner  than  when  he  had 
last  seen  him.  He  noticed  that  he  wore  a  frock  coat  but  that 
he  had  not  discarded  the  high  circular  collar  and  detestable 
lavender  knotted  tie,  with  its  horse-shoe  pin.  Miss  Campion, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  gowned  in  exquisite  taste.  Lanctot 
was  nervous.  His  hands  constantly  fidgeted  with  his  collar, 
his  handkerchief  of  cream  silk,  or  his  coat  lapels. 

“  We  have  assembled  to  claim  at  this  time  and  in  this  place 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  which  our  present  rulers  wish  to  deny 
ns.  They  have  done  their  best  to  prevent  our  holding  this 
meeting.  Why  ?  This  is  not  Russia.  We  are  not  living 
as  serfs  under  the  reign  of  the  Tsar.  We  French-Canadians 
are  free  men,  who  have  won  the  right  to  liberty.  (Applause). 
We  recall  the  illustrious  figure  of  the  great  Papineau  and 
take  courage.  What  is  it  they  are  trying  to  do  ?  They  are 
frying  to  force  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  into  war — • 
a  war  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  at  large  have  no 
concern— to  drive  them  into  the  bloody  shambles  of  Europe 
against  every  principle  of  right  and  justice  in  order  that  a 
clique  of  Chauvinists  shall  gratify  their  lust  for  power  and 
military  renown.  We  do  not  intend  to  become  the  helpless 
slaves  of  any  man,  not  even  of  Sir  Steve  Davies.  (Groans  and 
hisses). 

“  This  evening  we  have  with  us,”  pursued  the  chairman, 
“  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  young  legislator — a  man  who 
has  mastered  the  principles  of  law  at  a  great  American 
university — a  man  of  patriotism  and  culture,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  French  families  in  this  country,  who  will 
define,  far  more  eloquently  than  I  can  do,  French  Canada's 
attitude  towards  this  European  war.  I  now  call  upon  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Kamiscatonge — Monsieur 
Emile  Lanctot.” 

A  loud  burst  of  cheering  followed.  Feet,  walking-sticks 
and  umbrellas  pounded  the  floor  ;  a  wave  of  hand-clapping 
spread  throughout  the  hall,  while  the  gallery  distinguished 
itself  by  yells  and  whistling. 

Lanctot  rose  promptly  and  bowed  deferentially  to  the 
chairman  and  the  half-dozen  women  on  the  platform. 
Grasping  his  coat  lapels  firmly  he  faced  the  audience.  Ere 
he  could  speak  the  Celt  in  the  gallery  bawled  out  irrelevantlv  ■ 

”  God  bless  Oireland  !  ” 
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Slightly  disconcerted,  Lanctot  shot  a  glance  of  contempt¬ 
uous  disapproval  towards  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

“  It  is  a  perilous  thing,”  he  began,  “  for  a  small  people,  a 
minority,  to  raise  its  voice  in  protest  against  the  action  of  a 
frenzied  and  intolerant  majority.  We  are  surrounded  by  the 
descendants  of  a  race  more  numerous  than  our  own,  a  race 
which  is  foreign  to  us  by  its  origin,  its  language,  its  religion, 
its  laws  and  its  manners.  (Some  cheering.)  The  grave 
difficulty  under  which  we  labour  is  increased  by  the  want  of 
intimate  contact,  the  result  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Canadian 
people  over  a  territory  too  large,  by  the  diversity  and  often  the 
antagonism  of  material  interests,  and  by  the  efforts  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  journalists,  to  accentuate  the  divergence  of  our 
national  inspirations  instead  of  diminishing  them. 

He  paused  :  there  was  silence,  and  he  went  on  • 

"  In  ordinary  times  our  only  thought  is  a  modus  mvendi. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  we  have  given  way.  We  have 
repeatedly  sacrificed  our  feelings,  from  a  desire  of  national 
harmony,  a  desire  to  propitiate  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
English  descent.  We  have  been  silent  often  when  we  should 
have  passionately  protested  against  measures  which  were 
contrary  to  our  national  sentiments  and  which  outraged 

the  instincts  of  our  race.  .  .  , .  , 

"  But  when  a  time  of  crisis  arrives,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
life  and  death,  of  peace  or  war,  or  honour  or  dishonour,  we 
must  speak  our  minds  whatever  the  consequences.  We 
must  resist  the  pitfalls  of  a  too-absorbing  federalism,  lest 
we  French-Canadians  are  engulfed.  We  do  not  want  this 
war — We  do  not  wish  our  people  to  be  drawn  into  this  war, 
any  more  than  the  great  people  to  the  south  of  us  want  this 
war  desire  to  be  drawn  into  it.  It  is  no  use  invoking  the 
names  of  England  and  France.  We  are  French  as  the 

Americans  are  English,  and  no  more. 

Up  to  this  point  the  orator  had  been  listened  to,  if  not 
quite  patiently,  at  least  in  comparative  silence.  But 
indications  of  opposition  began  to  manifest  themselves 
here  and  there.  These  signs  gathered  strength  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  but  it  was  not  until  he  came  to  mention  the  name  of 
Henri  Basseterre  that  a  tempest  of  boos  and  hisses  arose 
which  lasted  a  full  minute.  He  was  allowed  to  continue 
for  a  few  further  sentences,  when  an  allusion  to  Lord  Kitchener 
provoked  a  deafening  roar  of  applause. 

It  was  obvious  by  this  time  that  the  bulk  of  the  young 
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men  present  were  not  French  but  English-speaking,  that 
they  had  attended  the  meeting,  perhaps  with  the  connivance 
of  the  police  and  the  military  authorities,  with  the  object  o i 
making  a  disturbance.  The  sensation  of  the  peaceable 
minority ^was  that  of  being  caught  in  a  whirlpool,  of  fierce 
eddies  of  excitement  surging  and  pressing  about  them,  until 
even  the  most  placid  and  unemotional  was  drawn  into  the 
general  disturbance. 

a,]lt!le  wMe  7ant  saw  more  than  half  the  audience 
on  its  feet,  many  of  them  on  chairs  and  benches,  laughing 
screaming,  shouting,  gesticulating,  some  beating  sticks 
or  bludgeons  against  the  floor  or  woodwork  with  the 
intent  of  making  as  much  noise  as  possible.  One  youth 
had  brought  a  bell,  which  emitted  an  ear-splitting  clangour 

-  Tr^ftnr^^P  unr  at  the  *Peakf  and  others  on  the  platform, 

Traitor,  Pro-German,  Dirty  French  coward,”  which 

rose  above  the  dim  For  a  second  and  a  single  second  only 
the  spirit  of  laughter  called  a  truce  to  the  rapidly-risiiig 
frenzy  of  the  multitude  ;  it  was  when  the  Celtic  humorist 
in  ,^be  §ahery  bellowed  yet  again  : 

"  God  bless  ould  Oireland  !  ” 

^2,Vhei0Urrr!n  seated  on  the  Piatform  three  had  grown 
mf^tenfed,and  beat  a  r^treat  through  a  side  entrance.  But 
most  of  the  men  on  the  platform,  although  looking  very 
unhappy,  held  their  ground.  Vartf  wondered  when  missiles 

Mis^CamSn’0  ^  he  felt  a  COnCern  for 

Miss  Campion  s  safety,  for  a  thinning  out  of  her  neighbours 

brought  her  very  prominently  into  view.  He  thought  it 

thJ?  •1Jnprudei}t,  of  her  t0  remain  and  made  up  hisgmind 
that  if  any  violence  was  offered  he  would  push  his  wav 
forward,  on  the  strength  of  his  officer’s  uniform,  mount  the 
and  offf  to  conduct  her  out  of  this  pandemonium 
s,urpnf d  her  sang-froid.  He  noticed  that  wh?n 
Lanctot  had  first  been  interrupted  her  glance  had  turned 
from  one  quarter  of  the  haU  To  the  other  «  in  Sm 
inspection  of  the  insurgent  element.  Now,  as  he  stood 
there  impotent,  she  apparently  addressed  a  remark  to  her 
Alderman  Binche,  and  Vant  would  have  sworn 
she  srfnled.  Her  pale  face  was  paler  and  her  eyes  seemed 
even  larger  and  brighter  than  usual.  y  seemed 

Th®.  W1thdrawal  of  the  other  women  caused  universal 
attention  to  be  focussed  upon  Joan  for  the  first  time  She 
had  imperturbably  moved  her  chair  a  foot  nearer  the  platform 
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and  then,  as  Lanctot,  who  had  made  several  futile  attempts 
to  be  heard,  was  turning  away  with  a  gesture  of  anger,  they 
saw  this  young,  attractively  dressed  girl  spring  to  her  feet, 
advance  several  paces  towards  them,  and  make  an  imperious 
gesture  for  silence.  The  novelty,  the  audacity  of  it,  took 
their  breath  away.  They  paused,  and  in  that  pause  in  the 
tempest,  which  allowed  her  voice  to  be  heard,  she  hurled 
at  them  in  a  voice  of  concentrated  fury,  one  word  : 

"  Cowards  !  ” 

They  were  astonished.  They  could  hardly  believe  their 
ears.  They  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  overwhelm 
her  on  the  spot  with  their  vociferous  derision.  She  repeated 
the  insult.  Vant  heard  exclamations  all  about  him. 

“  My  Gawd,  did  ycu  hear  that  ?  ”  -  “  What  the  hell  1  ” 

Everybody  was  craning  his  neck  to  see  this  tall,  graceful 
girl,  with  the  severe  but  becoming  black  gown,  who  dared 
oppose  her  frail  self  to  their  fury  and  call  them  cowards. 
All  were  suddenly  as  anxious  for  silence  as  a  moment  before 
they  had  been  inciting  to  bedlam.  But  Joan  Campion  did 
not  wait  for  complete  silence.  With  her  deep,  powerful  voice, 
strengthened  by  her  stage  training,  she  launched  into  speech. 
So  penetrating  were  her  tones  that  they  could  be  heard  by 
the  squad  of  policemen  who  were  now  outside  the  doors  of 

the  hall.  t  .... 

“  You — you  call  yourselves  Canadians — English — patriots  ! 
Don’t  believe  it — you’re  the  victims  of  self-delusion.  Listen. 
to  me — I’m  an  Englishwoman.  I’m  not  afraid  of  you.  I’ve 
met  you  before.  Do  you  think  you  can  crush,  destroy, 
exterminate  free  speech?  You!”  Joan’s  voice  rang ^ out 
like  a  trumpet.  ”  Go  home,”  she  almost  thundered,  ^  go 
home  and — if  you  must — bully  your  wives  and  families  !  ” 

It  was  terrific. 

One  audacious  youth  interrupted,  but  she  turned  upon 
him  swiftly,  venomously. 

"You  go  home  and  bully  your  nurse  !  You  say  you  re 
English-Canadians,”  she  went  on.  “  Do  you  think  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  be  proud  of  your  conduct  this  evening  ?  You 
cheer  King  George  ;  do  you  fancy  King  George  would  be 
proud  of  you  ?  I’ve  seen  crowds  like  you  before,  and  I  m  no 
more  afraid  of  you  ' — here  she  pointed  her  finger  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  crowd — "  than  I  would  be  of  a  pack  of  yelping 
curs  !  ”  . 

They  had  hitherto  been  spellbound,  but  such  invectiv& 
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was  a  bit  too  strong.  No  one  had  been  more  enthralled 
than  Vant,  but  he  now  regretted  Joan’s  violence  of  language. 

A  young  fellow  in  khaki  arose  and  called  out  : 

“  ’Old  on,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  I’m  as  English  as  you  are. 
What  d’ye  mean  by  callin’  us  curs  ?  Nice  language, 
that  is !  ” 

Other  cries  resounded. 

“  Yes,  come  off  it.  We  don’t  want  any  of  your  tongue- 
lashing.” 

"  Go  home  yourself.  Lady  Macbeth.” 

At  this  juncture  the  college  youths  in  the  gallery  who  had 
been  immensely  intrigued  by  the  apparition  of  Joan,  and 
were  eager  for  sensation,  took  a  strong  line  of  their  own. 

“  Shut  up,”  they  roared.  "  Sit  down.  Give  little  Flossie 
Fearless  a  chance,  can’t  you.”  ”  Come,  get  it  off  your 
chest,  Flossie.  Call  us  some  more  pet-names,  dearie.  We 
like  it.” 

Joan  waited  a  moment  and  then  to  the  general  surprise, 
turned  to  the  chairman  of  the  evening  and,  speaking  in 
French,  said  : 

”  Jt  demande  pardon,  Messieurs  et  Mesdames.  Quoique 
je  suis  femme  je  me  revolte  passionhnent,  comme  vous, 
centre  /’ injustice  et  la  tyrannie  du  pouvoir.  Je  vais  me  retirer 
maintenant  en  faveur  de  I’orateur,  Monsieur  Emile  Lanctot.” 

There  was  a  gratified  burst  of  applause  from  the  French- 
Canadian  element,  which  now  revealed  itself  stronger  than 
had  been  supposed  from  the  clamour  of  malcontents.  Joan 
Campion  bowed  her  acknowledgment  and  was  proceeding 
to  withdraw  to  her  seat  when  voices  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall,  in  both  languages. 

”  No,  no.  Continuez  !  Go  on.” 

For  a  moment  she  looked  about  her,  hesitatingly,  with  a 
beautiful  assumption  of  modesty  and  diffidence.  Then  she 
said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  please  listen  to  Mr.  Lanctot  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  the  multitude  roared  back.  “We  want  to 
hear  you.” 

“  If  I  speak  a  few  words  more,  will  you  hear  him  then  ?  ” 

The  hall  promptly  divided  itself  on  this  proposition. 
Some  cried,  “  Yes,”  and  “  Oui  ” — but  there  was  a  truculent 
moiety  which  shouted  “  No.”  One  voice  declaimed  : 

”  Who  are  you,  anyway  ?  ”  Others  took  up  the  question  : 
”  Who  are  you  ?  ” 
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Joan,  artist  that  she  was,  pounced  upon  the  chance  thus 
offered. 

“  Someone  asks  who  I  am.”  She  drew  herself  up  superbly, 
as  if  she  were  enacting  some  proud  heroine  of  melodrama. 
”  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  a  woman  who  has  already  fought 
in  the  battle  for  freedom.  I  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  it, 
and  I  am  ready  to  be  sent  to  prison  again.  It  is  in  the  sacred 
name  of  liberty  that  I  am  here  to-night  to  ask  you,  gentlemen, 

to  accord  fair  play  to  my  affianced  husband - Emile 

Lanctot !  ” 

The  assembly  to  a  man  drew  a  deep  breath. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Lanctot  spoke  uninterruptedly 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

II 

They  emerged  into  a  side  street  to  find  the  sleet  had 
changed  to  heavy  flakes  of  snow.  The  street  ran  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  and  was  deserted.  He  could  hardly  wait 
until  they  were  alone  to  embrace  her. 

“  Ma  mie,  ma  mie,”  he  murmured,  “  est-ce  vraiment  vrai  ?  ” 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  repulsion. 

“  Don’t  let’s  talk  of  it  now,  Emile.  >  I  feel  like_  a  rag. 
absolutely  limp  and  washed  out.  Where  s  the  cab  ? 

Falteringly,  he  confessed  he  had  not  ordered  one. 

“  It’s  really  not  far  to  walk,  dear.” 

She  looked  her  annoyance. 

"  Not  far  ! — in  this  snowstorm  ?  It’s  half  a  mile,  at 
least.  But  if  we  must,  we  must.  Only  I’m  dead  tired.” 

He  would  perhaps  have  been  chilled  by  her  behaviour 
but  the  glow  of  the  meeting,  his  eloquence,  the  great  triumph 
Joan  had  secured  for  him,  the  knowledge  that  his  speech 
would  be  reported  in  both  the  English  and  French  press, 
but  above  all,  Joan’s  unexpected,  her  thrilling  avowal 
made  him  for  the  moment  impervious  to  everything. 

He  had  for  months  earnestly  desired  to  win  this  brilliant 
creature,  this  splendidly  gifted  girl  for  his  own,  to  proclaim 
her  as  his  betrothed,  and  lo,  in  a  moment  she  had  herself 
publicly  acknowledged  his  conquest. 

The  lights  of  the  great  hotel  sparkled  in  the  distance 
through  the  lace  film  of  falling  snow.  Beneath  the  umbrella 
he  sought  her  face. 

“  Just  one  kiss,  dearest  one,”  he  whispered. 

She  flung  up  her  head  irritably. 
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“For  heaven’s  sake,  Emile,  don’t  make  me  regret  that 
desperate  coup  de  theatre.” 

“  Coup  de  theatre  !  ”  he  gasped. 

"  You  see  how  tired  I  am.” 

Instantly  he  was  all  solicitude. 

“  Forgive  me,  dearest,  I  do  hope  you  will  have  a  night’s 
sound  sleep.  I  will  come  at  ten  in  the  morning.”  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  pressing  her  gloved  hand  to 
his  lips. 

As  they  entered  the  hotel  he  was  quick  to  observe  that 
their  entrance  made  a  sensation.  Two  or  three  reporters 
whom  he  knew  came  towards  them.  Joan,  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  graciousness,  excused  herself,  and  saying  “Good-night  ” 
to  her  companion,  entered  the  lift. 

Ill 

Next  morning,  baffled,  speechless,  Lanctot  could  only  gaze 
stupidly  at  the  clerk.  But  his  bewilderment  passed  in  a 
moment.  At  any  cost,  he  must  conceal  his  humiliation. 
Summoning  a  smile,  although  his  heart  was  like  lead,  he 
murmured  : 

“  Ah,  good  !  So  she  caught  the  train  ?  I  hardly  thought 
she  would.  Good  morning  !  ” 

She  had  gone — escaped  from  him,  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  had  declared  herself  to  be  his.  She  was  as  far 
away  as  ever.  Incalculable,  incomprehensible,  recalcitrant, 
capricious  !  Coup  de  theatre.  Good  God  !  However,  there 
were  the  newspapers.  She  might  think  herself  safe  in  New 
York,  safe  from  the  consequences  of  her  words,  but  all  Canada 
was  ringing  with  that  superb,  audacious,  unanswerable 
avowal. 

“  My  affianced  husband,  Emile  Lanctot !  ” 

He  sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the  hotel  lounge  and  glanced 
again  at  the  headlines  : 

ACTRESS’S  DRAMATIC  COUP. 

Wild  Scenes  at  a  French  Anti-War  Meeting. 

Emile  Lanctot  and  Miss  Joan  Clavering. 

In  substance,  but  in  different  phrasing,  the  newspapers 
informed  their  readers  that  : 

“  Miss  Clavering  is,  in  private  life,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  baronet  now  resident  in  Nova  Scotia. 
She  gained  considerable  notoriety  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  as  a  militant  Suffragette  in  London.  Since 
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then  she  has  achieved  considerable  success  on  the 
stage  in  America.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Emile  Lanctot  while  the  new  member  for  Kamiscatonge 
was  practising  law  in  Shellport,  N.S.” 


Lanctot  crossed  the  great  square  and  entering  the  huge, 
palatial  railway  station,  advanced  towards  the  telegraph 
office.  Detaching  a  form,  he  wrote  a  message  and  handed  it 
tranquilly  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  checked  it  over  and 
muttered  perfunctorily,  “  Forty  cents,  please. 

The  message  read  : 

“  Sir  Hugh  Campion,  Shellport,  N.S. 

“  Am  engaged  to  marry  Joan. 

“  Emile  Lanctot. 


Lanctot  drew  the  telegram  towards  him  and  read  it  again. 
It  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Surely  it  was  Joan  herself  who 
should  inform  her  father  of  the  step  she  contemplated.  She 
must  do  so :  it  would  be  lamentable  for  the  Campions  to  read 
her  public  avowal  in  ,the  newspapers  without  a  syllable  of 
confirmation  from  herself. 

He  therefore  altered  the  message  to  : 

“  Am  engaged  to  marry  Emile,  and  signed  it,  Joan. 


IV 

On  the  journey  back  to  New  York,  Joan,  thinking  of 
Lanctot,  marvelled  at  herself.  He  had  really  acted  pluckily  ; 
and  his  behaviour  to  her  was  most  chivalrous.  Her  treatment 
of  him  had  been  brutal,  cruel— uncalled-for,  perverse.  Why 
had  she  requited  all  his  kindness  in  this  fashion  • 

“I  don’t  care.  It’s  for  his  own  good.  I  dont  want 
him  to  get  fond  of  me,  and  as  for  marrying  him,  can  t  he  see 
that  it  would  wreck  his  career,  even  if  it  didn  t  mine  ?  There 
are  some  awfully  good  points  about  Emile,  and  I  think  he 
will  succeed  if  he  can  only  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  But  1 
don’t  want  him  as  a  husband— I  don  t  want  to  be  tied  to 
any  man.  And  what’s  more,  I  won't  be  ! 


CHAPTER  X 

i 

Golzmann’s  internment  had  been  unquestionably  a  blow  to 
Campion,  as  it  came  on  the  eve  of  the  operations  they  had 
together  planned  for  the  joint  Woodstock  and  Thornhill  farms. 
But  it  had  one  result,  that  of  putting  the  labourers,  and 
especially  the  Manchester  lads,  on  their  mettle.  There  were 
soon  only  three  of  these,  Beider  having  yielded  to  outside 
pressure  and  enlisted. 

The  wages  Campion  offered  tempted  several  small  farmers 
to  offer  their  services.  It  was  hoped  that  the  next  season’s 
production  would  actually  earn  a  profit  even  with  the  high 
wages  and  the  huge  initial  outlay.  If  the  following  season  was 
as  good,  the  profits  would  be  very  large  indeed — war  or  no 
war — and  the  cultivation  planned  and  initiated  by  Golzmann 
would  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  engagement  to  Emile  Lanctot  which  the  newspapers 
referred  to  so  sensationally  and  which  his  daughter  Joan  had 
so  abruptly  announced  by  no  means  surprised  the  Campions’. 
In  spite  of  his  local  unpopularity,  his  Nationalist  and  pacifist 
opinions,  the  baronet  had  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  Lanctot. 
He  recognised  that  he  was  an  able  fellow  and  by  no  means 
shared  the  extreme  prejudice  against  him.  He  was  now  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  a  rising  man.  Joan  might  do 
a  great  deal  worse.  There  would  certainly  be  no  obstacle 
in  her  path  of  his  making. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  weeks  passed,  the  Campions  were 
certainly  a  little  surprised  that,  considering  the  publicity 
given  to  the  sensational  Ottawa  meeting  and  her  telegram, 
Joan  should  not  have  written  further  about  Mr.  Lanctot. 
They  thought  particulars  would  come  in  due  time  and  as 
they  were  both  intensely  absorbed  in  the  work  at  Wood- 
stock  they  did  not  trouble  very  much  on  Joan’s  account. 
She  had  made  another  great  success  in  New  York  in  the 
play  "  Beyond,”  and  was  spoken  of  in  the  journals  which  Joan 
occasionally  sent  home  and  those  which  Effie  Vant  brought 
them,  as  one  of  the  most  popular  young  actresses  of  the  day. 

Then,  on  the  heels  of  this  came  other  news.  Apparently, 
Joan  was  not  content  with  the  success  she  had  won :  she 
had  gone  in  for  Pacifism,  for  speech-making  against  the  war 
on  her  own  account.  They  heard  of  her  as  taking  part  in 
several  public  meetings  in  New  York.  How  perverse  she  was ! 
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II 

Then  came  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  which  precipitated 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment  against  Germany,  not  only  in  America, 
but  even  throughout  Quebec.  At  the  same  time  that  Joan 
was  flinging  herself  recklessly  into  the  cause  of  neutrality  in 
New  York,  there  were  influences  at  work  which  were  fast 
leading  Emile  Lanctot  to  an  abatement  of  his  zeal  for  non¬ 
participation  by  his  compatriots. 

In  the  whole  of  his  constituency  only  four  young  men 
had  gone  overseas  to  serve  with  a  French-Canadian  battalion. 
But  two  of  these  had  distinguished  themselves.  One  had 
already  gained  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  and  his 
picture  was  published  in  the  Montreal  newspapers.  In 
Kamisca  this  had  produced  a  great  effect.  The  effect 
was  increased  when  these  youths  wrote  to  their  parents 
describing  in  homely  fashion  the  action  in  which  they  had 
taken  part.  The  outnumbering  enemy  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  Canadians  from  reaching  their  objective.  The 
trenches  won  had  been  strewn  with  German  corpses  and  the 
chagrin  of  the  foe  who  had  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  the 
raw  levies  from  Quebec,  was  dwelt  upon. 

“  Mere  et  Pere  nous  en  avons  donne  simplement 
les  beans.  En  effet,  nous  avons  bien  ouvert  les  yeux 
de  ces  pimpons-la. 

“  Un  gros  Boche  vient  d’  avaler  un  bon  metre  de  mon 
baionette,  qui  lui  fait  un  espece  de  mal  d’estomac. 
Je  crois,  desormais,  ses  compagnons  nous  regarderont, 
nous  autres  de  Quebec,  avec  une  mine  un  peu  changee. 
II  nous  faut  tuer  une  centaine  de  Boches  de  temps 
en  temps,  pour  inspirer  le  respect  pour  notre  petit 
pays.” 

It  was  natural  that  the  prowess  and  perhaps  the  gasconnade 
of  these  two  youths  should  make  a  powerful  impression  in 
Kamiscatonge  and  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  their  old 
comrades  a  proper  emulation.  Hector  Delorme,  a  stalwart 
young  fisherman,  was  heard  to  declare  that  though  the  war 
was  undoubtedly  une  affaire  sale  which  Canada  oughtn  t  to 
have  meddled  with,  if  it  had  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish  the 
sooner  the  finish  came  the  better.  And  the  best  way  to 
effect  this  result  was  to  send  a  few  Kamiscatonge  boys 
across — he  mentioned  Mousse  and  Bastonnat,  notoriously  big 
shantymen — to  avenge  the  Kaiser’s  insult  to  Quebec. 
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A  few  days  later  the  cur£  of  Kamiscatonge  was  obliged  to 
report  to  his  bishop  that  six  other  young  men  in  his  parish, 
headed  by  Hector  Delorme,  had  gone  to  Valcartier  to  enlist 
in  the  overseas  forces.  These  disquieting  tidings  were  also 
transmitted  to  Emile  Lanctot,  M.P.  When  an  Ontarian 
member  spoke  tauntingly  of  French-Canadian  slackness  in 
recruiting  and  turned  to  Lanctot,  the  latter  jumped  to 
his  feet  instantly  and  said  that  whether  young  French- 
Canadians  believed  in  the  war  or  not,  those  who  had  gone 
overseas  from  a  sense  of  duty  had  shown  their  valour  in  the 
field.  It  was  not  from  cowardice  that  the  French-Canadians 
had  refused  to  serve,  but  from  a  lack  of  conviction  that 
it  was  their  quarrel.  He  associated  himself  with  everything 
that  had  been  said  in  that  House  in  reprehension  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  and  that  contempt  which  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  was  showing  for  international  usages.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  had  taken  his  seat,  Lanctot’s  remarks  were 
greeted  with  applause  from  the  English  benches. 

Ill 


And  then  one  day  a  French-Canadian  in  the  Ministry  met 
the  member  for  Kamiscatonge  in  a  lobby  pf  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lanctot,  he  began,  "  I  don’t  suppose  your  particular 
war  opinions  would  prevent  your  taking  office — that  is  to  say, 
serving  our  own  people,  would  they  ?  ” 

ti  That  depends,”  answered  Lanctot,  suspiciously. 

The  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  in  Montreal — 
Pacaud— -has  just  resigned.  I  think  you  know  Pacaud, 
a  Liberal  lawyer.  The  Government  has  asked  me  to  suggest 
a  man  for  the  post.  I  think  it  would  suit  you.  ’ ' 

”  But  it’s  a  military  appointment.” 

Certainly,  but  non-combatant,  and  you  would  be  directly 
serving  our  people.  You  know  about  these  cases  in  which 
,e  troops  in  the  Montreal  command  come  into  collision 
with  the  civil  authorities.  It  is  a  great  chance  for  you,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  appointment  would — er — do  no  violence 
to  your  feelings.” 

"  Yes,  but  why  do  you  offer  it  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Because  you’re  the  best  man  to  do  the  work.  It  doesn’t 

imply  any  improvement  of  Government  or  military  policy 
you  know.  If  you’ll  be  advised  by  me  you’ll  accept.  The 
salary  is  four  thousand  a  year.” 
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Lanctot  thanked  the  Minister  and  asked  for  a  few  days 
for  consideration.  He  promptly  went  down  to  his  consti¬ 
tuency  and  to  the  little  junta  of  politicians  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  election,  including  the  ex-member,  the  cure, 
the  notary  and  the  doctor,  explained  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  They  were  taken  by  surpriseand  inclined 
to  be  gratified.  Perhaps  the  worthy  cure  may  have  quoted 
— Timeo  danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  But  the  upshot  of  their 
deliberation  was  that  it  was  an  honour  to  Kamiscatonge  that 
its  member  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  such  important 
duties,  which,  however,  they  only  vaguely  understood. 
Lanctot  was  authorised  to  accept  the  high-sounding  office 
of  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Military  District 
of  Montreal. 

IV 

Lanctot  really  deserved  all  the  tribute  which  even  his 
enemies  paid  to  his  ability.  His  talents  and  character  were 
far  above  the  average.  In  any  country  he  would  have  made 
his  way;  in  French  Canada,  where  there  is  so  much  mediocrity, 
he  was  an  outstanding  figure.  His  long  and  intimate  contact 
with  the  English-speaking  community  in  Nova  Scotia,  his 
acquaintance  with  many  travelled  and  cultivated  Americans, 
his  college  life  at  McGill,  his  two  years  at  Harvard,  his  year 
in  Paris,  his  law  career  at  Shellport,  all  had  contributed  to 
form  his  character  and  polish  his  manners.  But  au  fond  he 
was  just  as  simple  and  vain  as  his  peasant  grandfather — fully 
as  susceptible  to  rank  and  titles  and  outward  show  as 
the  crudest  republican  amongst  the  many  he  had  met 
in  his  life. 

He  had  habitually  thought  of  the  military  as  a  caste  apart, 
from  which  he  was  excluded  by  circumstances  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  had  often  wondered  at  young  Canadians  whom  he 
knew  taking  up  that  career  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
although  he  professed  scorn,  had  secretly  admired  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  bearing.  He  was  essentially  a  student  and  a 
civilian.  The  idea  that  he,  Emile  Lanctot,  would  ever,  in 
any  circumstances,  find  himself  sporting  a  military  uniform 
and  a  military  title  appealed  at  once  to  his  vanity,  his 
imagination  and  his  sense  of  humour.  Who  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  such  a  thing  ?  What  would  his  parents,  his  clerical, 
medical  and  notarial  uncles  have  said  had  they  lived  to  see 
him  thus  arrayed  ? 
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V 

In  the  privacy  of  his  room  at  a  Montreal  hotel,  a  week  after 
his  arrival  to  report  to  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
district,  he  opened  the  parcels  which  had  arrived  from  the 
tailor,  bootmaker  and  outfitter  and  garbed  himself  as  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  correctly  as  a  military  novice  can.  He  looked 
long  and  covetously  at  the  glossy  brown  riding-boots,  but 
decided  to  wear  "  slacks  ”  and  reserve  the  boots  and  spurs  for 
another  occasion.  He  carefully  adjusted  the  Sam  Browne 
belt,  assailed  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  worn 
over  the  right  or  left  shoulder.  As  a  member  of  the 
staff  he  was  entitled  to  wear  scarlet  gorgets  on  the  collar  of 
his  tunic  ;  when  he  had  donned  his  cap  with  its  flaming  band, 
he  had  a  reaction  against  the  strange  circumstance  which 
had  so  suddenly  turned  him  into  the  semblance  of  a  soldier — 
a  field  officer.  It  was  more  than  the  semblance  ;  it  was  the 
reality.  He  would  draw  an  officer’s  pay ;  he  would  be  deferred 
to  on  account  of  his  rank  he  would  accept  and  receive  salutes, 
he  would  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  whose  policy 
he  detested  and  against  which  he  had  fulminated  for  the  past 
year. 

Of  course,  he  would  not  be  a  combatant,  but  would  the 
world  at  large,  the  man  in  the  street,  see  the  difference? 
For  the  average  man  wouldn’t  his  appearance  in  uniform  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a  complete  change  of  views  with 
regard  to  French-Canadian  participation  in  the  war? 
Wouldn’t  everyone  say  he  had  "  joined  up  ” — that  he  had 
recanted  ? 

He  had  not  recanted.  But  he  was  not  so  sure  that  he  felt 
the  same  about  the  war  as  he  did.  He  was  not  certain  now 
that  he  thought  French  Canada  should  be  passive  and  aloof 
when  outrages  were  committed.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
had  angered  him.  He  had  begun  to  resent - 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  now.  If  any  of  the 
Nationalists  or  Pacifists — Basseterre  for  example — wanted  an 
explanation  they  could  have  it.  He  was  in  uniform  merely 
in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of  his  French-speaking 
compatriots  in  uniform — that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

When  he  had  drawn  on  the  gloves,  and  grasped  his  leather- 
handled  cane  and  fingered  his  incipient  moustache,  he  was  no 
longer  Emile  Lanctot  the  poet,  Lanctot  the  lawyer,  the 
politician,  the  rising  young  member  for  Kamouska’,  the 
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platform  patriot  denouncing  war,  but  a  totally  different  person 
whose  existence  was  not  yet  suspected.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
British  army  officer  who  descended  the  staircase  of  the  Place 
Viger  Hotel  and  marched  across  the  hall  and  out  into  the 
street  with  a  self-conscious  swagger,  which  he  vainly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  repress. 

The  hard-bitten  veteran  on  the  corner  whom  he  passed, 
who  happened  to  be  a  sergeant-major,  an  old  British  regular, 
was  visibly  impressed.  His  head  was  jerked  to  one  side  and 
his  hand  went  up  to  his  cap,  convulsively,  as  if  awed  by  so 
much  splendour.  Amongst  the  subalterns  and  rank  and  file 
whom  Major  Lanctot  passed  in  the  course  of  his  walk  to  Army 
Headquarters,  some  may  have  resented  the  awkward  sketch¬ 
iness  of  acknowledgment  which  their  highly  elaborate 
salutes  received. 


VI 

At  that  moment  a  hundred  miles  away  a  Cabinet  Council 
was  being  held.  Sir  Steve  Davies  was  saying  grimly  to  his 
colleagues : 

“  Well,  I’ve  roped  in  that  Pacifist  gas-bag,  Lanctot.  I’ve 
always  felt  that  if  I  could  clap  that  fellow  into  a  uniform 
of  his  own  free-will,  in  three  months  he’d  be  eating  out  of  our 
hand.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  Captain  Pacaud  had  purposely 
been  transferred  to  the  West  in  order  that  his  appointment 
might  be  offered  to  the  member  for  Kamiscatonge  who,  if 
adroitly  handled,  would  soon  throw  over  Basseterre  and  be 
helpful  in  reconciling  the  French  in  Quebec  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  supporting  the  whole  war  policy  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“  I  know  these  high-brow  patriots,”  he  declared,  “  and  I’ll 
bet  that  English  spitfire  in  New  York  they  say  he’s  engaged 
to  will  be  tickled  to  death  over  her  soldier  boy's  brass  hat 
and  red  tabs.  You’ll  see.” 

That  great  man.  Sir  Steve  Davies,  knew  many  things,  but 
he  did  not  know  Joan  Campion. 


CHAPTER  XI 

i 

Had  Cynthia  ever  really  loved  Dacre  ?  or  was  it  only  a  well- 
brought  up  young  English  girl’s  sentiment  for  a  nice,  wholesome 
youth  of  her  own  class.  Vant  had  often  asked  himself  that.  She 
had  admitted  to  Effie  that  any  marriage  had  been  out  of  the 
question  for  a  long  time.  Dacre  had  no  money, and  she  had  none, 
and  the  engagement  between  the  pair  had  never  been  sanctioned 
either  by  Lord  and  Lady  Carshalton  or  by  the  Campions. 

After  Dacre  had  joined  his  regiment  in  India,  Cynthia  had 
written  him,  describing  their  new  home  and  life  in  Canada, 
letters  which  she  could,  and  frequently  did,  show  her  mother, 
and  once  a  fortnight  or  thereabouts  came  a  letter  from  Dacre, 
very  boyish  and  earnest  and  slangy,  about  his  own  life  and 
prospects  in  India, with  a  good  deal  about  the  officers  in  his  mess 
and  their  common  distractions,  and  reiterating  his  love  for  her. 

Then  came  the  war,  with  Lieutenant  Dacre  drafted  to 
France,  his  transference  to  another  battalion.  Now,  in  spite 
of  the  excitement  of  active  service,  it  appeared  he  had  more 
time  to  think  of  Cynthia  and  to  plan  for  their  speedy 
marriage  (“  whatever  the  governor  or  anybody  else  says  or 
thinks”)  immediately  after  the  war.  Then  came  his  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  at  Festubert,  his  weeks  in  hospital  and 
his  telling  the  governor  outright  that  he  meant  to  marry 
Miss  Campion  and  nobody  else,  and  the  governor’s  saying,  as 
he  sat  by  the  hero’s  cot  at  a  Base  hospital,  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  marrying  when  the  war  was  over. 
The  news  of  the  Campions  being  in  rather  a  flourishing 
state  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  when  his  son  was 
gazetted  captain,  he  consented  to  his  writing  to  Sir  Hugh, 
a  formal  application  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

Meantime,  Cynthia  had  been  content  to  wait.  Her  life 
in  a  new  country,  the  war,  had  brought  new  interests,  new 
preoccupations.  She  felt  herself  strangely  responding  to  new 
emotions,  to  have  glimpses  of  wider  horizons,  almost  from  the 
moment  of  embarkation  on  board  the  Pausania.  There  was 
the  lure  of  a  great  adventure,  to  begin  with.  After  that  came 
the  terrible  experiences  of  the  wreck,  the  rescue,  the  plunge 
into  a  new,  strange  milieu,  the  meeting  with  Gregory  Vant 
and  his  avowal  at  the  toboggan  party.  She  admired  Vant. 
She  hardly  permitted  herself  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast 
between  this  strong,  energetic  Canadian  idealist  and  Dacre. 
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The  Atlantic  rolled  between  them,  and  there  could  be  no 
talk  of  marriage  until  the  war  was  over.  Kitchener  said  it 
would  last  three  years. 

So  the  tacit  engagement  went  on  as  before.  The  activities 
at  Woodstock,  the  furnishing  and  decoration,  the  planting 
of  the  flower  garden,  the  new  conservatory,  then  later  the 
establishment  of  the  model  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  which 
she  took  a  part  filled  much  of  Cynthia’s  time,  even  before  the 
war  burst  upon  them,  and  Lady  Campion  was  made  chair¬ 
women  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
entertainments  were  organised  for  it  and  the  Soldiers’ 
Comforts  Fund.  When  the  first  batch  of  invalided  men 
returned  from  France,  Cynthia  went  into  Halifax  and  took 
a  course  of  nursing  at  the  Military  Hospital.  There  promised 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  training  battalion  at 
Shellport,  and  Doctor  Brebner  was  solicitous  of  her  help. 

She  soon  had  little  time  to  think  of  Lionel  Dacre  or  to 
speculate  how  and  when  he  would  come  to  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise. 

Cynthia  had  often  spoken  of  him  to  Vant,  a  little  shyly, 
but  proudly.  She  had  even  shown  him  young  Dacre’s 
portrait,  which  he  had  since  seen  in  the  London  Graphic  when 
Dacre  had  been  slightly  wounded  after  the  gallant  exploit 
at  Festubert,  which  had  gained  him  the  Military  Cross. 
A  fair,  clear-eyed,  honest-looking  young  Englishman. 

Not  many  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Loos,  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  a  little  hotel  in  a  far  Western  town,  Vant  took  up 
the  morning’s  newspaper,  ran  his  eye  over  it  and  dropped  it 
swiftly  on  his  lap,  with  indrawn  breath.  For  there  in  the 
list  of  British  casualties  was  the  name  of  Cynthia’s  lover. 
Captain  Hon.  Lionel  Dacre,  M.C. — killed. 

II 

The  news  of  Dacre’s  death  brought  about  in  Vant  more 
strongly  than  ever  a  revulsion  agaipst  his  present  inglorious 
role.  The  situation  was  intolerable,  he  would  stand  it  no 
longer.  It  was  all  very  well  for  his  official  superiors  to 
insist  on  his  paltry  scientific  knowledge,  his  duty  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  way  they  deemed  best,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  arguments  which  sheltered  and  excused  a  thousand 
able-bodied  embusques.  But  he  had  had  enough.  He 
flushed  when  he  thought  of  the  inevitable  comparison  Cynthia 
Campion  would  make  between  him  and  this  dead  young 
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soldier,  now  lying  dead  beneath  the  tortured  earth  of 
Artois.  Compared  with  Dacre,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  shirker.  Hundreds  of  middle-aged  men  could  do  his 
job  equally  well.  He  was  called  a  scientist,  an  expert  and 
specialist,  a  privileged  person,  whereas  any  intelligent 
weakling  could  master  in  a  month  enough  knowledge  of 
minerals  and  processes  to  serve  him  for  such  work  as  this. 

He  went  to  the  counter  of  the  hotel  office  and  wrote  a  telegram 
of  condolence  to  Cynthia.  But  he  eventually  tore  it  up  and 
sent  a  message  to  her  by  his  sister  Effie,  instead.  She  would 
transmit  his  message  quietly,  unobtrusively,  in  the  right  way. 

"Tell  Cynthia  have  just  heard  sad  news  with  deep 
distress.  Please  ask  her  to  accept  my  sincerest  sympathy. 

That  evening,  Vant’s  mind  was  made  up.  Commission  or  no 
commission,  he  was  going  overseas.  They  could  not  refuse  him. 
Young  Dacre’s  death  completely  altered  the  relations  between 
him  and  the  girl  he  loved.  It  left  her  free.  He  believed  he 
could  win  her  love.  But  he  would  hardly  dare  to  avow  his  own 
until  he  had  cleared  himself  of  even  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
shirking  his  duty.  She  knew  he  had  offered  to  go  overseas  as 
a  soldier.  But  until  he  could  stand  forth  as  Dacre’s  equal  in 
manhood  Cynthia  Campion  would  not  be  for  him.  He  wondered 
that  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  resignation  long  ago. 

To  his  assistant,  a  young  French-Canadian  mining  engineer, 
named  Gagnon,  Vant  said  : 

“  Gagnon,  I’m  going  to  resign.” 

"  Resign,  sir.  What  for  ?  ” 

"I'm  going  to  join  up.” 

"  Rather  sudden,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

"  Perhaps.  I’m  leaving  for  Ottawa  on  the  noon  train  to 
place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister.  Do  you 
think  you  can  carry  on  ?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  Gagnon.  Then  he  added  :  "  I  can  carry  on, 
but  don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  over  there  myself,  before 
long,  Major!  Even  Emile  Lanctot  has  joined  up,  I  hear.” 

III> 

Vant  was  shown  into  the  Minister’s  office. 

"  Well,  Major,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

"  I  wish,  sir,  to  resign  my  appointment.” 

Sir  Steve  stared  at  him. 

"  What  the  hell  for  ?  ”  he  asked  slowly. 

"  I  wish  to  go  overseas.” 
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Sir  Steve  burst  into  a  jeering  laugh. 

“  Didn’t  I  say,  Bushnell,  only  yesterday,  that  the  first 
thing  we  knew,  just  as  we  got  this  idea  of  a  Shell  Committee 
started,  and  Major  Vant  slated  for  the  job  of  Inspector  of 
Shell  Materials,  we’d  have  him  getting  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  hollering  like  a  young  war  stallion  to  be  sent  to  France. 
Didn’t  I  say  that  ?  ” 

"  That’s  what’s  you  said,  sir,”  replied  the  obsequious 
Bushnell,  grinning. 

"  What  do  you  think  you’re  going  to  do  in  France  ?  ” 

"  If  you  can’t  give  me  a  company  or  even  a  platoon,  I’ll 
gladly  serve  in  the  ranks.” 

“  The  hell,  you  will.  You’ve  had  some  military  training, 
haven’t  you  ?  ” 

Vant  repeated  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  O.T.C. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Minister  at  length,  ”  I’m  not  going  to  stop 
you.  We  want  officers,  but  we  also  want  men  of  ability  and 
experience  for  home  service.  However,  a  good  many  of  ’em 
are  coming  back  to  us  invalided.  No :  I’m  not  going  to  stop 
you.  There  are  three  Maritime  Province  battalions  sailing  next 
month  and  a  Montreal  brigade  in  about  ten  days.  I’ll  give  you 
substantive  rank  and  you  can  go  over  as  a  supernumerary 
company  commander.  When  do  you  want  to  go  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  go  with  the  brigade  from  Montreal,  if  they’ll  have  me.” 

"  Have  you  ?  You  bet  your  life  they’ll  have  you.  I’ll 
fix  it  up  with  Charley  Meadows  at  once.  You  speak  French, 
don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  remember  Windover  telling  me  you  got  along  fine  with 
the  French.  A  French-speaking  Oxford  Bluenose  in  a 
Quebec  Regiment!  That’s  what  we  want.  That’s  the 
stuff  all  right.  That’s  what  I  want  to  see.  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  all  this  damned  sectionalism.  That’s  why  I  cut  out  all 
these  territorial  units.  You’re  fighting  for  Canada— Canada, 
not  for  one  bloody  Province.  I'd  like  to  see  you  in  Brunei’s 
battalion,  where  nine-tenths  of  ’em  are  habitants  from  the 
bush  and  can’t  speak  ten  words  of  English,  but  I  suppose  the 
R.C.  padre  they  are  taking  along  with  them  would  kick  at 
that.  These  Quebec  people  are  hard  to  handle,  but  I’m 
handling  ’em  all  right.  They're  coming  round.  I  suppose 
you  know  what's  happened  to  your  friend  Lanctot,  don  t 
you  ?  "  . 

”  I  saw  he’d  taken  a  home  commission  of  some  kind.  ’ 
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“  Yes,  we've  stopped  his  mouth  for  the  present.  And  you 
don’t  hear  so  much  of  that  traitor,  Basseterre,  and  his  under¬ 
study,  Armand  Lavelle,  neither.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  parish 
priests  we’d  have  their  followers  joining  up  by  thousands. 
They’ve  got  to  understand,  by  God  !  that  this  is  their  chance, 
and  that  if  they  don’t  take  it  while  the  war’s  on,  they’ll 
have  to  face  the  music  when  the  rest  come  home.” 

IV 

Bemmet  told  him  that  Miss  Cynthia  was  in  the  Wood- 
stock  orchard,  where  all  day  the  hands  had  been  gathering 
ripe  fruit.  She  had  sent  Myra  in  to  her  tea  while  she 
herself  lingered  to  watch  the  sunset.  From  the  western  end 
of  the  orchard,  the  view  of  the  flushed  and  effulgent  heavens 
was  unwontedly  splendid  this  evening. 

Vant  found  Cynthia  leaning  lightly  over  the  orchard  fence. 
She  cried  out  on  seeing  him. 

“  You — Gregory  !  Effie  told  me  only  this  morning  you 
had  telegraphed  you  were  coming  home.  What  has 
happened  ?  ” 

His  manner  was  very  grave. 

"I  am  going  overseas,  Cynthia,  that’s  all.  I  have  come 
home  just  to  say — good-bye.” 

She  lowered  her  e  es.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some 
moments  :  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  reveal  what  was  in 
his  heart :  he  saw  that  she  understood. 

”  I  have  been  given  a  captaincy  in  a  Montreal  regiment. 
Our  transport  sails  from  Quebec  very  soon.  I  shall  have  so 
much  to  do  to-morrow  and  I  am  going  down  to  see  my  friend 
Brinley  at  the  mine.  I  may  not  see  you  again  before  I  go.” 

“  Good-bye,  Gregory.”  She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took 
it,  kissing  it  reverently. 

“  Good-bye,  Cynthia.  I  won’t  say  anything  more  to  you 
now,  but  will  you  let  me  write  to  you  sometimes  ?  ” 

She  nodded. 

As  his  eager  eyes  left  her  face  from  which  all  colour  was 
withdrawn,  they  both  turned  to  confront  the  western  sky. 

“  I  shall  never  see  a  single  sunset — over  there — without 
thinking  of  this  moment  Cynthia.” 

In  another  moment  he  had  left  her,  striding  quickly  through 
the  orchard. 

More  than  three  y ears  were  to  pass  before  they  met  again. 
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CHAPTER  I 

i 

Lanctot  would  have  liked  to  run  down  to  New  York, 
and  take  Joan  by  surprise,  calling  at  the  stage  door  of  the 
Stuyesant  Theatre,  over-aweing  the  door-keeper  by  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  sending  in  his  card  with  his 
military  title  engraved  upon  it  and  bursting  upon  Joan  in 
his  new  martial  character.  All  this  was  a  vision  impossible 
to  realise.  Military  officers  of  a  foreign  country  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  uniform  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  sure  how  Joan  would  take  his  news. 

He  had  sent  her  a  telegram  and  met  her  at  the  stage- 
door.  They  drove  off  to  supper  at  a  restaurant.  In  the 
taxi  she  was  in  high  spirits  and  did  not  repulse  him  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms.  She  even  returned  his  kiss..  Over 
supper  they  touched  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  but  the 
appropriate  moment  never  arrived  to  discuss  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  career.  He  had  fancied  that  she 
might  have  seen  some  mention  of  his  appointment  in  a 
Canadian  newspaper ;  but  no,  it  was  apparent  that  she  knew 
nothing.  He  realised  that  the  longer,  a  disclosure  was 
delayed,  the  more  difficult  the  subsequent  explanation 
would  be.  Some  of  Joan’s  high  spirits  were  due  to  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Universe,  entitled  “  Beauty  and 
Brains,”  praising  her  as  a  public  speaker  of  “  great  force  and 
charm,”  and  also  to  an  invitation  she  had  received  from  the 
Manhattan  Women’s  League,  to  address  its  members  on 
Woman's  Influence  for  Peace. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  the  repast  concluded, 
Joan  proposed  that  they  should  drive  to  her  flat.  He 
hesitated  and  she  hastened  to  say, 

”  When  I  got  your  telegram,  dear,  I  let  Rosette  go  home, 
until  to-morrow.” 

He  went  white,  with  emotion.  All  the  way  to  the  Belmont 
Apartments,  where  she  dwelt,  he  held  her  tightly  in  his  arms, 
while  she,  with  a  strange  smile,  half-tender,  half-mocking, 
submitted  to  his  amazed  caresses. 

II 

“  Dearest,”  he  began,  when  he  at  last  deemed  the  moment 
propitious,  with  a  forced  laugh,  “  I’ve  saved  a  piece  of  news 
for  you  till  now.  I  haven’t  mentioned  it  in  my  letters.  I’m 
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taking  up  the  cases  of  the  French-Canadian  soldiers — these 
Expeditionary  Force  recruits,  in  the  Montreal  district.” 

“  Oh  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it.  You  know  I’m  fearfully  keen 
about  your  career,  Emile.” 

"  Darling !  ”  He  regarded  her  fondly.  “Well,  it’s 
bringing  me  in  touch  with  the  whole  Canadian  military 
system.  Of  course,  it  is  all  military  law — the  King’s 
Regulations  and  Orders  is  my  text-book,  now.  Naturally, 
I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  chance  to  do  it.  A  man 
named  Pacaud  resigned,  and  they  gave  me  the  appoint¬ 
ment.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  said  surprised,  “  an  appointment  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  I’m  called  Assistant  Judge-Advocate  General.” 

She  sat  up  with  wide  open  eyes. 

“  But,  Emile  !  why  on  earth  didn’t  you  write  and  tell  me. 
Judge-Advocate  General !  Mes  felicitations,  monsieur  !  ” 

She  helped  herself  to  a  cigarette,  lit  it  slowly,  puffed  several 
jets  of  smoke  into  the  air  and  then  remarked, 

"  But,  Emile,  when  you  accept  an  appointment,  don’t 
you  have  to  resign  from  Parliament  ?  ” 

“  No,  you  see  this  is — well,  on  a  different  basis.” 

It  was  going  to  be  more  awkward  to  explain  than  he  had 
thought. 

“  Oh  !  I  see,  not  really  a  Judgeship.  I  mean  it  s  not  a 
judicial  appointment.” 

“  No,  it’s  made  by  the  military  authorities.” 

“  Of  the  Dominion  ?  ” 

He  nodded. 

Her  brows  knitted. 

“  But  I  don’t  understand.  Do  you  mean  its  an  appoint¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  ?  ” 

“  Well — yes.  You  see  the  soldiers  have  to  have  counsel 
in  cases  of  prosecution,  in  the  Civil  Courts,  and— well,  Pacaud 
resigned,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  take  it  on. 

“  But,  Emile,  who  asked  you  ?  Really,  I  can't  understand 
the  Government  rewarding  you  with  an  appointment 
considering  how  you’ve  been  attacking  them.  Perhaps, 
the  French-Canadians  insisted  on  having  you.  How  are 
you  paid  ?  Or  aren’t  you  paid  at  all  ?  ” 

”  Oh  !  yes,  there’s  a  salary.” 

"Much?” 

“  Four  thousand  !  ” 

Joan  looked  at  him  curiously. 
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“  Then,  it  is  a  reward,  Emile  ?  Now,  why  on  earth  should 
they  reward  you  ?  To  keep  your  mouth  closed  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  "  he  protested. 

“  Beware,  my  friend,  beware  !  ” 

“  What  a  splendid  cross-examiner  you’d  make,  Joan  !  ” 
he  cried,  laughing.  “  I  begin  to  feel  all  the  discomforts  of  a 
victim  in  the  witness-box.  You  mustn’t  consider  my  present 
job,  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  reward.  It’s  just  possible 
they  considered  me  the  one  man  for  the  post.” 

Joan  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  after  a  time,  she  said. 

“  At  all  events,  I  gather  that  it  shuts  you  up,  for  the 
present.  You  may  be  an  independent  member  of  Parliament* 
but  you  can’t  very  well  make  any  more  speeches  against 
the  Government  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  he  returned,  “  I  don't  want  to  make  any  more. 
It’s  not  much  use  kicking  against  the  pricks  at  this  stage  of 
the  game.  Conscription  will  go  through,  and  even  without: 
conscription,  my  constituents  seem  to  be  changing  their 
minds  lately  with  regard  to  the  war.  Last  week,  some 
more  men  in  Kamiscatonge  joined  up.  The  most  I  can  do 
now  is  to  protect  our  rights — to  prevent  brow-beating  and 
unfairness  and  insist  that  our  people  have  their  own  officers 
and  chaplains  and  their  share  of  the  higher  grade 
appointments.” 

Joan  studying  him  with  a  sudden  coldness,  asked, 

“  What  does  Basseterre  think  of  your  new  appointment — 
of  your  change  of  attitude  ?  ” 

”  Basseterre  ?  I  haven’t  an  idea.  Basseterre  was  always 
inclined  to  be  unpractical.  He  would  have  had  me  resign 
my  seat  in  Parliament,  by  way  of  protest.  His  violent 
intransigeance  is  alienating  everybody.  /  know  what  I’m 
doing,  Joan.” 

“  I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Emile,”  stated  Joan,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness.  “  I’ve  always  warned  you  to  be  on 
your  guard  against  Steve  Davies  and  his  wiles,  that  they’d 
try  to  buy  you  off  ?  ” 

“  Davies  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  haven’t  changed  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  war.  I  still  agree  with  you  that  it 
has  been  engineered  by  European  politicians,  militarists  and 
financiers  and  that  we  should  have  kept  out  of  it.  I  don’t 
want  to  blow  my  horn,  Joan,  but  it  took  some  courage  to 
stand  up  against  the  fire-eaters,  Jingoes  and  fanatics  in 
Canada.  You  had  a  taste  of  it  yourself.  But  you  know  the 
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fable  of  Mrs.  Partington.  The  war  is  on  us,  in  full  flood  and 
it  is  now  a  physical,  as  well  as  a  political  impossibility  for  us 
in  French  Canada  or  anywhere  else  to  keep  out  of  it.” 

“  Oh  !  Then  you  think  America  will  come  in  ?  ” 

“  I  don't  see  how,  if  the  war  continues,  America  can  keep 
out.” 

She  regarded  him  coldly. 

‘  ‘  That's  where  we  differ,  Emile.  I  do.  And  we’ll  win 
the  victory  over  these  war  madmen.  Yes  :  I’m  disappointed. 
It  is  pretty  evident  to  me  that  you’ve  weakened.  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  one  of  these  days  to  hear  that  you’d 
accepted  a  commission  and  put  on  a  uniform.  You’d 
look  well  in  a  British  uniform,  Emile — quite  the  soldier.” 
She  spoke  with  scorn.  “  Funny,  I  didn’t  notice  it  before, 
but  your  hair  and  moustache  have  quite  the  military  cut.  I 
daresay  I  shall  see  you  yet,  swanking  about  Broadway  in 
khaki  and  brass  buttons.” 

“  The  wearing  of  British  uniforms  is  prohibited  in  neutral 
countries.” 

“  Ah  !  Is  that  why  you  haven’t  put  yours  on  ?  ” 

He  was  getting  angry  now,  and  answered  :  “  Precisely. 
That  is  the  reason.” 

She  regarded  him  through  narrowed  pupils. 

“You  mean,  that  your  post  is — that  you  have  accepted  a 
military  appointment  ?  I  might  have  guessed  as  much. 
Steve  Davies  has  roped  you  in.”  She  burst  into  scornful 
laughter.  “  Emile,  you  are  really  comic.  I  won’t  ask  what 
rank  they  have  honoured  you  with  !  ” 

“  The  office  carries  with  it  honorary  rank.” 

“  Of  what  ?  ” 

“  Major !  ” 

“  Major  !  You  ?  Major  Lanctot  ?  ” 

Joan  exploded  in  laughter.  He  looked  at  her  indignantly 
and  then  stood  up  and  walked  slowly  over  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  facing  her. 

“  There  is  no  use  in  being  unpleasant,  Joan.  My 
constituents  have  approved  of  my  accepting  the  appointment. 
That  is  enough  for  me.” 

“  Oh.  And  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  swearing  he 
loved  me !  Do  I  count  for  nothing  ?  But  I  daresay  you’ll 
impress  them.  I  can  see  a  wave  of  military  fervour  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  parish.  I  can  see  all  the  infatuated  girls 
waving  kisses  to  you  and  all  the  fat-headed  young  habitants 
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yearning  to  salute  you.  You  had  a  great  chance,  Emile,  and 
you’ve  thrown  it  away.  You’ve  made  a  damned  fool  of 
yourself.  I’m  not  sure  you  haven’t  made  a  fool  of  me. 
Fortunately  I’ve  discovered  in  time. 

“  Look  here,  Joan,  I  ask  you  to  be  reasonable.  Although 
I  love  you,  I’m  not  going  to  stand  all  these  reproaches.” 

“  I  thought  you  were  going  to  show  yourself  firm  and 
independent.  I  was  ambitious  for  you.  You  could  have 
had  Quebec  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand.  You  could  have 
displaced  Basseterre.  You  could  have  incited  a  successful 
revolt  against  French  Canada’s  participation  in  the  war.  If  I 
had  been  in  your  position,  I  could  have  done  it.  As  it  is 
I’m  going  to  do  a  few  things  on  my  own  here.  Do  you 
wonder  if  I’m  not  particularly  eager  about  marriage — 
about  tying  myself  up  for  life  to  any  man  ?  ” 

“Pardieu!”  cried  Lanctot,  goaded  into<(  anger,  and 
approaching,  siezed  her  by  the  shoulders.  You  and  I 
have  gone  too  far  now.  You’ll  marry  me,  do  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Pardieu  !”  she  mocked  him,  wrenching  herself  free  from 
his  grasp,  and  facing  him  for  all  the  world  like  a  slim,  young 
panther  brought  to  bay,  “  I’m  less  likely  than  ever,  my 
friend,  to  do  any  such  thing  !  ” 

Yet  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  her  words  she  was,  had  he 
but  known  it,  nearer  to  loving  Emile  Lanctot,  as  he  wished 
to  be  loved,  nearer  to  complete  surrender,  than  at  any  time 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  relationship. 
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CHAPTER  II 

i 

They  parted  m  anger  and  after  Lanctot  had  gone  back, 
Joan  relieved  her  feelings  by  flinging  herself  more  recklessly 
than  ever  into  the  camp  of  the  feminist  malcontents  and 
agitators,  who  were  just  then  very  active  in  New  York.  One 
section  to  which  Mrs.  Longhurst  had  introduced  her  was 
committed  to  an  American  neutrality  campaign  ;  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  women  bore  German  names  indicated  one 
prime  factor  in  the  movement. 

Amongst  the  clamorous  supporters  of  neutrality  was,  be¬ 
sides  Mrs.  Longhurst,  several  wealthy  women  like  Mrs.  Van 
Duzen,  Mrs.  Drane-Livock,  who  had  welcomed  enthusiastically 
the  adhesion  of  the  brilliant  young  actress,  Joan  Clavering, 
to  the  cause.  They  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  her  aristocratic  lineage  and  to  the  crowning  exploit  in 
England,  which  had  precipitated  her  exile.  This  Society 
clique  had  sufficient  influence  in  the  press  to  ensure  that 
all  their  heroine’s  appearances  and  speeches  at  various 
meetings  were  duly  chronicled.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Joan’s  theatrical  fame  and  good  looks  were  responsible  for  the 
frequency  with  which  her  portrait  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
labelled  “  Famous  Actress  Suffragette  ”  or  "  Stage  Beauty — 
Pacifist.”  She  had  been  interviewed  for  several  "  Sunday 
supplements  ”  and  she  had  contributed  to  a  symposium  on 
“  Why  I  am  opposed  to  War,”  and  “  Why  all  Women  should 
support  President  Wilson.” 

Nevertheless,  as  time  went  on,  that  which  was  considered  good 
business  by  the  active  group  of  noisy  feminists  and  regarded 
benevolently  at  the  Headquarters  of  German  propaganda 
in  New  York,  appeared  quite  otherwise  to  Brand  Pottinger, 
the  manager  of  the  Stuyvesant  Theatre.  He  did  not  object, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  the  extra-theatrical  radiance  of  any  of  his 
stars — (“  You  simply  can’t  have  ”  he  had  said  “  too  much 
free  Fifth  avenue  society  and  high-brow  advertising  ”)  and 
Miss  Clavering’s  political  interests  and  public  addresses,  need 
not  affect  her  reputation  as  an  artist.  But  there  were  limits, 
and  although  Pottinger  personally  rather  favoured  American 
neutrality  in  the  War,  he  began  to  perceive  that  Joan  was 
simply  overdoing  the  unpaid  and  unprofessional  side  of  her 
career.  Several  of  his  moneyed  backers  spoke  to  him  quite 
seriously  on  the  subject,  warning  him  that  if  he  didn’t  look 
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out,  the  young  actress  would  not  only  damage  her  own 
reputation  but  would  affect  that  of  his  theatre,  and  then  one 
day,  the  leading  lady  of  the  company,  Miss  Violet  Marvyn, 
burst  out  with  a  protest  against  Joan’s  “  pro-German  ” 
activities. 

“  I  know  she’s  been  taken  up  and  petted  and  lionised  by 
a  few  cranks  and  frumps  amongst  the  Four  Hundred.  But 
I  think  it’s  high  time  Miss  Clavering  was  told  that,  baronet’s 
daughter  or  not,  she  is  a  member  of  a  profession — at  any 
rate  of  a  company  of  players  who  have  no  sympathy  for  her 
war  views.  For  their  sake,  I  think  she  should  try  and  keep 
her  pro-German  opiniors  a  little  more  to  herself.” 

Agreeing  in  the  main  with  what  his  leading  lady  had  urged, 
Pottinger  took  it  upon  himself  to  warn  Joan.  He  was  already 
aware  that  Miss  Clavering  was  proud  and  gifted  with  a 
shrewish  tongue  ;  but  the  promptitude  with  which  she  flared 
up  and  the  size  of  the  flare  took  him  by  surprise  and  affected 
his  nerve.  She  informed  him  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  behaviour  either  inside  or  outside  the  theatre,  he  had 
his  remedy  and  could  cancel  their  contract  on  the  spot.  As 
Beyond,  was  drawing  full  houses  this  was  rather  more  than 
the  manager  was  prepared  to  do. 

That  very  evening  Miss  Clavering’s  acting  in  the  principal 
scene  of  the  play  evoked  such  plaudits  from  the  audience  that 
Pottinger  prudently  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the 
present. 

If  he  was  under  any  delusion  that  his  intervention  had 
had  a  salutary  effect  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  Joan 
spoke  to  a  crowded  afternoon  meeting  convened  to  hear 
an  address  by  a  German  professor  from  Harvard  University. 
This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  report  reached  the  manager  that 
she  had  been  overcome  by  faintness  after  her  own  oratorical 
effort  and  that  not  for  the  first  time  had  recourse  to  stimulants 
to  enable  her  to  go  through  with  her  part  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joan’s  friends  knew  that 
she  was  already  beginning  to  suffer  from  acute  crises  of  nerves, 
during  which  her  maid  and  her  dresser  at  the  theatre  both 
suffered  a  good  deal. 

It  had  never  been  Joan’s  practice  to  do  things  by  halves. 
Some  demon  goaded  her  into  wasting  her  energy  in  the  most 
headlong  style.  She  went  almost  daily  to  lunch  at  the  New 
Forum  Club,  an  institution  much  frequented  by  members  of 
the  Neutrality  League.  She  served  besides  on  an  Anti-War 
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Committee.  If  there  was  not  a  matinee  performance  at  the 
theatre  she  attended  a  public  meeting,  or  entertained  a  party 
of  women  suffragists  and  male  sympathisers.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  known,  too,  that  one,  Captain  von  Strohmeyer  of  the 
German  Embassy  had  been  seen  in  her  company.  This  young 
Prussian  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  Miss 
Clavering’s  adimirers. 

Throughout  it  all  Joan  was  a  victim  of  her  latest  and 
strongest  illusion.  She  imagined  that  she  was  doing  good 
in  the  world,  that  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Pacifism  and 
Neutrality  she  was  justifying  Mrs.  Longhurst’s  opinion  of 
her  as  a  fearless  and  unselfish  champion  of  righteousness — in 
fact — a  “  heroine.” 

II 

One  Sunday  night  when  Joan  was  leaving  the  Cooper  Union 
Hall,  after  speaking  at  a  meeting,  a  wild-eyed,  roughly  clad, 
bearded  young  man  came  towards  her  touching  his  sailor’s 
cap.  It  was  not  her  habit  to  shrink  from  any  stranger  ;  after 
a  quick,  sharp  stare,  she  asked  him  coolly  what  he  wanted. 

"  You  haf  forgotten  me,  Miss  Joan.”  The  man  spoke 
with  a  touch  of  plaintiveness,  of  reproach. 

"  Oh,  do  I  know  you  ?  ”  She  was  surprised  that  the  man 
should  address  her  by  her  Christian  name ;  there  was 
something  familiar  in  his  voice  and  features. 

“  Ja,  I  was  with  your  father  at  Shellport.  Don’t  you 
remember — Karl  Golzmann.” 

Karl  Golzmann  !  She  was  distressed  at  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her  father’s  German  farm  manager,  since 
she  had  last  seen  him  at  Woodstock.  She  recalled,  but 
vaguely,  the  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  the  Golzmanns. 

"  But,  Mr.  Golzmann,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ” 

”  I  haf  been  to  Shellport, — two  weeks  ago — and  I  haf  seen 
your  father.” 

"  Have  you,  indeed  ?  ”  she  cried.  "  Then  come  along  with 
me  back  to  my  flat  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Joan’s  hired  limousine  was  waiting  at  the  kerb.  A  woman 
stood  beside  the  chauffeur :  it  was  Miss  Blum,  the  secretary 
of  the  League,  whom  she  had  invited  to  sup  with  her. 

“  Miss  Blum,  this  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,”  she  said  intro¬ 
ducing  Golzmann.  “  He  was  formerly  manager  of  my  father’s 
farm  in  Nova  Scotia.” 
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Miss  Blum,  who  was  an  East  Side  schoolmistress,  and  a 
Socialist  into  the  bargain,  nodded  ;  there  was  more  appre¬ 
hension  than  friendliness  in  her  glance.  The  three  got  into 
the  car,  Golzmann  reluctantly,  and  the  car  speeded  away. 

“  Now  Mr.  Golzmann,  what  are  you  doing  in  New  York  ? 

I  remember  now,  you  were  interned,  weren’t  you  ?  Oh,  yes, 
and  your  little  sister - !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  wildly  out  of  his  light  blue  eyes.  She 
noticed  they  were  slightly  bloodshot. 

“  J a,  I  was  shut  up  for  five  months.  When  I  escaped 
I  went  aboard  a  Swedish  ship  at  Pictou  and  put  to  sea.  I 
shipped  as  a  sailor  man.  They  carried  me  to  Sweden.  At  last 
I  come  back,  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  go  to  Shellport.  It 
was  in  the  night.  I  was  hungry  to  see  my  poor  old  moder, 
—but — O  my  Gott,  Miss  Joan,  I  tell  you  which  is  one 
terrible  thing,  She — she  do  not  know  me.  No,  she  look, 
— she  look— but  she  do  not  know  me  any  more.”  Tears 
gathered  in  his  bloodshot  eyes.  “  Your  fader  and  moder  been 
so  kind  and  make  her  comfortable  ;  but  her  mind  it  is  foolish 
ever  since  my  leetle  sister  was  killed,  because  I  do  not  come 
back  from  der  prison.”  He  bowed  his  head,  sobbing.  ^ 

“  I  remember.”  Joan  turned  to  Miss  Blum.  It  all 
comes  back  to  me  now,  this  poor  man’s  arrest  and  how 
the  crowd  stoned  his  house  and  fatally  injured  his  sister. 
Those  Shellport  brutes  !  I  daresay  they  felt  rather  proud  of 
themselves  !  A  pretty  little  blonde  girl— an  invalid. 

Golzmann’s  head  continued  clasped  between  his  hands, 
his  shoulders  heaving  convulsively. 

The  car  having  at  length  stopped,  the  two  women  were 
forced  to  pull  Golzmann  by  the  sleeve  to  induce  him  to  rise 
and  follow  them.  He  staggered  in  his  steps  like  a  drunken 
man  *  but  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  he  said.  Not  for  want  of  money 
— oh  no  he  had  money ;  he  pulled  out  several  banknotes  from 
his  purse.  Upstairs,  the  elegance  of  Joan  s  flat  made  mm 
less  at  ease  than  before ;  she  made  him  seat  himself  at  once  in 
a  big  easy  chair  and  swallow  some  hot  soup. 

When  they  drew  up  to  the  table  for  supper  Golzmann 
rejected  solid  food.  "  I  haf  no  appetite,  Miss  Joan  It 
chokes  me.  I  just  wanted  to  see  you.  The  watchman  at  the 
theatre  told  me  about  the  meeting.  I  said  I  would  go  there 
and  hear.  What  they  said  about  the  schreckhchkett  of  the 
War  was  true.  It  is  the  great  suffering,  the  injustice.  Why 
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could  they  not  let  me  do  my  work  ?  All  so  happy  we  were 
two  little  years  ago,  and  I  think  your  father  trust  me.  I 
know  I  was  a  goot  farmer  and  I  serve  Sir  Hugh  Campion  with 
my  life-blood,  and  vorked  hard.  I  haf  studied  all  my  life,  and 
I  wished  to  put  all  my  heart,  and  brain,  and  strength  into 
Woodstock.  Look  at  me.  Miss  Joan.  I  hated  war  ;  I  hated 
militarism ;  I  never  wanted  to  go  back  to  Germany.  I 
wished  to  be  a  Canadian  and  my  papers  I  had  sent  in  so  as 
to  be  naturalised,  just  as  they  told  me  to  do.” 

"  Your  big  fault,  Mr.  Golzmann,”  broke  in  Miss  Blum, 

was  in  going  to  Canada  at  all.  What  did  you  go  to  Canada 
for  ?  Why  didn’t  you  come  to  the  United  States  ?  Then 
all  these  misfortunes  you’ve  suffered  wouldn’t  have 
happened.” 

Golzmann  turned  on  her  almost  fiercely.  “  Ach  Gott  ! 
How  was  I  to  know  ?  They  told  me  we  should  in  Nova 
Scotia  be  happy.  Who  could  dream  of  War  ?  ” 

Then  Joan  spoke. 

You  and  your  unfortunate  family  are  simply  victims 
of  this  war  fever  which  has  got  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  in  its  grip  and  which  we’re  trying  to  keep  out  of  America. 
It  makes  one  sick  to  see  a  little  struggling,  desert  of  a 
country  like  Canada  rushing  into  the  frenzied  saturnalia  of 
Europe.  It  d  serve  them  right  if  they  were  properly  punished 
for  it.” 

“I  did  wish,”  Golzmann  went  on,  “  to  haf  a  life  of  peace 
and  to  make  harm  to  no  one.  It  was  for  that  I  left  the 
Fatherland.  Now,  it  is  all  changed.  There  is  hatred  in  my 
heart.  I  would  kill — kill — kill — if  I  could.  Dose  people  in 
Shellport,  what  had  I  to  them  ever  done  ?  ”  His  voice 
trailed  off  into  a  wail.  He  got  up,  his  blue  eyes  rolling,  and 
then  stumbled  back  again,  and  sat  there  hunched  up,  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  carpet. 

"  It>s  a  brutal  shame  !  ”  burst  forth  Miss  Blum.  "  Nothing 
will  be  right  until  Socialism  is  given  a  chance  and  women 
have  their  say  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  These  young 
American  men  I  see  are  all  for  war.  fhey  only  think  of  the 
glory  and  adventure.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  misery 
and  suffering.  It  s  the  poor  and  honest  and  industrious  who 
pay,  and  above  all,  the  women.” 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  ”  Mercy,”  she  exclaimed,  "  It’s 
nearly  midnight.  I  must  go.  Miss  Clavering,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  young  man  ?  ” 
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Joan  went  over  and  touched  Golzmann  on  the  shoulder. 
He  looked  a  pitiable  figure. 

"  Come,  Karl  Golzmann,”  she  said,  “You  must  say 
good-night.  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  me.  Come  and 
see  me  again  as  soon  as  you  like.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.” 

“  Yes,”  he  agreed,  “  I  go  now.  I  haf  not  sleep  for  three- 
four  nights.  But,  you  do  me  good — I  sleep  now,  I  think.” 

“  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  what  you’re  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  J a.  I  think  I  go  to  sea  again.  I  think  I  go  back  to  Germany.” 

“  Back  to  Germany,”  she  asked,  surprised,  “  but  why  ?  ” 

Suddenly  he  held  himself  erect. 

“  It  will  be  for  me  to  serve  my  country.” 

“  But  what  good  will  your  fighting  for  the  Kaiser  do  ? 
Surely,  you  do  not  believe  in  war,  Golzmann.” 

“  No.  I  do  not  believe  in  war.  I  hate  war.  But,”  a 
bitter  smile  came  to  his  lips,  "  I  think  I  serve  my  country 
all  the  same.”  Something  like  a  leer  crept  into  his  face. 
“  Maybe,  they  let  me  be  a  farmer — maybe  they  let  me  grow 
food  for  the  leedle  German  children  who  starve  because 
there  is  noding  to  eat.” 

"You  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  Germany. 
However,  I  have  a  friend  at  the  Consul  General’s,  who  may 
help  you.  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  him  if  you  come  about 
eleven  to-morrow  morning.  Go  now  and  find  lodgings,  and 
get  a  good  night’s  sleep.” 

When  he  left,  Joan  felt  so  utterly  worn  out,  that  she  helped 
herself  to  more  than  her  accustomed  dose  of  veronal. 

Ill 

“  Your  name  is  Karl  Golzmann.” 

The  scene  was  the  New  York  office  of  the  German 
Embassy,  thirty-six  hours  later. 

Golzmann,  who  from  the  moment  of  entering  the  office 
had  stood  upright,  with  his  arms  straight  at  his  sides,  as 
became  an  ex-German  private  soldier  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer,  answered, 

“  Ja,  mein  Herr.” 

Captain  von  Strohmeyer,  (a  young  man  with  a  pale,  heavy 
face,  very  light  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  shrewd,  intelligent 
eyes),  glanced  at  a  file  before  him. 

“You  performed  your  three  years  service  in  the  23rd 
Regiment  of  the  Saxon  Landwehr.  You  emigrated  to 
Canada  in  April,  1909.  In  April,  1914,  you  applied  for 
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letters  of  British  naturalisation  to  the  courts  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  At  that  time  you  were  employed  as  farm  manager  by 
Sir  Hugh  Campion,  at  Shellport,  Nova  Scotia.  At  that  time 
your  family  consisted  of  yourself,  your  mother,  formerly  Maria 
Fruhling,  and  your  sister,  Martha  Golzmann,  Is  this  correct  ?  ” 

The  man  answered  doggedly. 

"  It  is  correct,  mein  Herr.” 

The  officer  continued  to  read  from  the  dossier. 

"  On  February  23rd,  last  year,  you  were  arrested  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  as  a  German  subject,  and  subsequently 
interned  at  the  Enemy  Alien  Internment  Camp,  at  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia.  How  long  were  you  interned  ?  ” 

"  Five  months.” 

"You  made  your  escape  ?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  How  ?  ” 

"  By  a  tunnel  under  the  barbed  wire  stockade.” 

"  Ha  !  Four  other  men,  I  see,  escaped  with  you,  but  they 
were  subsequently  recaptured.” 

"  I  did  not  know  that,  mein  Herr.” 

“  Go  on.  Then  what  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

"  I  reached  the  port  of  Pictou.” 

Golzmann  stated  the  facts  briefly.  He  had  taken  service 
as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  Swedish  schooner.  He  had  been 
carried  to  Sweden,  and  had  gone  ashore  at  several  Baltic  ports. 
Finally,  after  several  months  absence,  he  had  returned  in 
another  ship  to  Pictou.  That  was  nearly  amonth  ago. 

The  officer  consulted  the  file.  "  I  notice  some  remarks 
concerning  your  sister.  How  did  she  die  ?  ” 

At  the  mention  of  his  sister  the  blood  receded  from  the 
man’s  face. 

"  She  was  murdered.  A  crowd  of  young  men  came  at 
midnight  to  our  cottage  and  cried  for  me  to  come  out.  As 
we  did  not  come  out,  they  threw  stones,  and  one  of  them 
struck  my  sister,  who  was  an  invalid.  She  suffered  terrible 
agony,  Herr  Offizier.  When  they  arrested  me  and  carried 
me  away,  I  was  sure  she  could  not  live.  She  died  some 
days  later,  while  I  was  in  the  Internment  camp.” 

Tears  began  to  run  down  his  cheeks  and  he  wiped  them 
away  on  the  cuff  of  his  jacket. 

(  "So,”  murmured  Captain  von  Strohmeyer,  imperturbably, 
"  And  what  happened  to  your  mother  ?  ” 

"  Her  mind  became  affected.  Her  memory  is  gone.  She 
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did  not  know  me  when  I  saw  her  the  other  day.  She  is 
being  cared  for  by  Lady  Campion  at  Woodstock.” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  von  Strohmeyer.  There  was  silence  for 
the  space  of  a  minute  and  then  he  asked, 

“  And  now,  Golzmann,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  for 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  to  return  to  Germany.” 

“  That  will  be  difficult.  But  I  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
Do  I  understand,  that  you  wish  to  serve  your  country  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Von  Strohmeyer  smiled.  It  was  a  cold,  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  smile.  It  seemed  to  have  a  special  meaning. 

“  Why  not  serve  her  here  ?  The  Fatherland  has  a  good 
many  enemies  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  We  want  men, 
like  you,  men  of  intelligence  and  resource,  men  who  have 
suffered.  However,  rest  for  a  week,  and  come  back  and  see 
me.  I  will  let  you  know  exactly  what  can  be  done.” 


IV 

Four  persons  sat  round  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  This  is  Golzmann,”  said  von  Strohmeyer,  leading  the 
young  man  forward. 

The  thin,  dark,  bearded  individual  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
nodded,  examining  Karl  Golzmann  closely. 

“  You  have  made  clear  to  him,  Strohmeyer,  the  nature  of 
the  tasks  which  will  be  entrusted  to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  It  he  is 
apprehended  he  must  expect  no  mercy  from  them,  or  any  sign 
of  help  or  sympathy  from  us.  Remember,  Golzmann,  that  in 
undertaking  this  work,  you  are  serving  your  country,  just  as 
directly  and  effectively  as  if  you  were  on  the  battle-held. 

“  I  will  remember,”  said  Golzmann,  doggedly. 

‘‘Very  well.  You  can  retire  now  with  Captain  von 
Strohmeyer  and  this  gentleman.  Let  him  see  the  necessary 
maps  and.  plans.  Furnish  him  with  complete  instructions 
Arrange  everything  between  you.  It  is  not  necessary  to  let 
me  know  anything  further  until - •” 

“  I  understand,  baron.”  , 

“  We  will  trust  to  his  courage  and  coolness.  H  he  succeeds 

he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  reward. 

“  I  do  not  wish  reward,”  muttered  Karl  Golzmann. 

“  If  he  succeeds  he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
revenge,”  corrected  the  baron,  with  a  grim  laugh. 


CHAPTER  III 

i 

Of  the  crowds  in  the  Ottawa  streets,  few,  if  any,  appeared  to 
accord  a  second  glance  at  the  square-faced,  blond  man  in  the 
bulky  brown  ulster,  who  trudged  along  with  unseeing  blue 
eyes,  heedless  of  the  display  in  the  shop-windows ;  a 
countryman,  perhaps,  with  time  on  his  hands.  Thrice, 
that  morning  he  had  found  himself  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
railing  which  enclosed  the  Parliament  square,  gazing  up 
dully  at  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  with 
their  lofty  central  tower ;  and  each  time  his  brow  had 
wrinkled  and  he  had  gone  on  with  his  walk.  Once  a  police¬ 
man  had  spoken  to  him, 

“  Fine  building  eh  ?  ” 

“  Out — bon.”  assented  the  stranger. 

The  policeman  made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conver¬ 
sation  ;  he  put  the  man  down  as  a  prosperous  habitant  who 
had  come  in  to  see  the  sights  of  the  capital. 

Golzmann  had  eaten  nothing  since  midnight ;  he  now 
became  conscious  of  hunger.  His  nervousness,  the  trembling 
of  his  limbs,  he  attributed  to  lack  of  food,  rather  than  to 
fatigue.  Entering  a  cheap  restaurant,  he  ordered  a  plate  of 
corned-beef  hash,  but  when  it  had  been  set  before  him,  he 
found  the  difficulty  which  had  almost  grown  chronic,  of 
forcing  it  down  his  throat.  But  he  took  copious  draughts  of 
coffee,  which  stimulated  him,  and  when  he  came  out  of  the 
restaurant,  he  felt  stronger.  He  had  still  time  on  his  hands 
and  he  was  meandering  along  the  streets  once  more,  when 
the  gaudily-decorated  entrance  of  a  moving-picture  theatre 
attracted  him  ;  without  conscious  thought,  save  that  the 
place  afforded  him  rest,  refuge  and  darkness,  he  paid  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  to  some  invisible  person  in  a  booth  and 
went  in. 

The  play  was  a  war  drama.  The  heroine  was  a  young  and 
pretty  Belgian  girl,  living  with  her  mother  and  her  brother 
m  a  picturesque  Belgian  village.  Golzmann  did  not  gather 
in  the  least,  what  it  was  all  about  ,*  his  eyes  were  rivetted 
on  the  girl,  and  the  series  of  scenes,  by  which,  her  simple 
pastoral .  existence,  was  indicated.  She  was  at  her  first 
communion,  marching  in  procession  with  other  and  less 
attractive  maidens  ;  she  was  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  geese,  afterwards  romping  with  a  pet  lamb,  beside  a 
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hayrick  and  she  was  in  other  idyllic  rustic  scenes.  There, 
in  the  dark,  he  was  captivated  by  the  vision  of  this  girl’s 
grace  and  charm.  He  followed  all  her  movements,  laughed 
when  she  laughed,  was  grieved  when  the  pet  lamb  was  stolen 
and  slain,  and  was  stirred  when  she  was  shown  hiding  from 
some  unknown  pursuer  in  a  lovely  forest  glade.  And  then 
without  warning  a  company  of  German  soldiers  appeared. 
For  a  moment,  Golzmann  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasant  surprise  at 
recognising  the  old,  familiar  uniforms,  the  knapsacks  and 
the  pickelhaube  helmets ;  but  the  moment  passed  swiftly 
and  there  dawned  upon  his  morbid  intelligence  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  what  was  happening.  He  wanted  to  cry  out 
when  the  heroine  was  seized  by  brutal  hands  and  buffeted  ; 
when  a  bayonet  was  presented  at  her  innocent  breast  The 
illusion  was  gone.  He  knew  now  what  was  coming,  for 
what  motive  this  picture-drama  had  been  conceived.  He 
knew  the  cruel  lies  that  would  be  shown  on  that  screen,  the 
insulting  travesty  of  brave  German  soldiers,  who  would  be 
portrayed  as  slayers  of  innocence  and  virtue,  in  order  to 
incite  the  passions  of  the  British  and  American  mob.  He 
had  heard  all  about  all  this  kind  of  thing.  Beasts !  • 
Liars  .'—Devils  !  With  difficulty  he  controlled  himself.  He 
staggered  to  his  feet  in  the  darkness  and  groped  his  way 
to  the  door. 

It  was  nearly  as  dark  in  the  streets  outside.  Strengthened 
in  his  purpose  now,  Golzmann,  strode  straight  along  the 
icy  concrete  pavements  in  the  direction  of  the  Parliament 
building.  He  passed  the  railing  and  traversed  the  square. 
As  he  mounted  the  wide  stone  steps  other  strangers,  also, 
to  judge  by  their  comments  and  tentative  progress,  were 
entering  the  building.  A  white  printed  placard,  announced, 


THIS  WAY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  GALLERY  |*r 


Following  this  indication,  Golzmann,  climbed  the  flight 
of  stairs  and  on  the  landing  above  pushed  open  a  green-baize 
covered  door.  No  one  barred  his  progress.  He  found 
himself  in  a  vast,  lofty  chamber,  looking  down  upon  an 
animated  assembly  below.  Hundreds  of  men  sat  at  as  many 
small  desks.  There  was  a  heavy  drone  of  voices  and  above 
the  drone  one  particular  voice  rose,  but  Golzmann  could 
only  distinguish  two  words.  These  were  “  Mr.  Speaker  . 
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Close  behind  him,  an  official,  said,  gruffly, 

“  Move  on  there,  please.  You  can’t  stand  here.  There 
are  some  seats  further  along.” 

He  noticed  then  that  a  double  row  of  benches  enclosed  by 
high  backs  and  sides,  like  pews  or  jury-boxes,  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  gallery.  He  walked  on  until  he  found  a  vacant 
place  and  sat  down.  His  heart  beat  violently.  He  stared 
downwards,  trying  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on  ;  but 
the  spectacle  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  session  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  vaguely.  A  sudden  clapping  of  hands 
startled  him.  A  fresh,  high-pitched  voice  rang  out,  but  the 
man  in  the  gallery,  could  not  for  several  minutes  see  from 
which  direction  it  came.  At  last  by  craning  his  neck,  he 
perceived  the  orator,  gesticulating  towards  a  pale,  youngish- 
looking  man,  with  a  bald  head,  who  sat  on  a  kind  of  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  high  above  all  .the  rest.  That  of 
course,  was  the  Speaker. 

The  air  was  very  warm ;  Golzmann  began  to  perspire. 
Also,  he  felt  giddy.  He  had  an  impulse  to  take  off  his  ulster, 
and  had  risen  to  do  so  when  some  hard  object  beneath  the 
fabric  struck  against  the  wooden  panelling  of  the  seat  and 
he  paled  and  sat  down  again. 

To  his  senses  it  grew  hotter,  noisier  and  more  confusing. 
He  could  at  last  endure  it  no  longer  and  getting  up,  walked 
along  the  passage  behind  the  gallery  and  found  himself  on 
the  landing  once  more.  He  descended  the  stairway.  Here, 
— Gott  Sei  Dank! —  it  was  cool  and  on  the  fifth  stair  he  paused 
for  some  moments  in  an  endeavour  to  collect  his  faculties. 

The  same  sort  of  lassitude  from  which  he  had  escaped  in  the 
cinema  again  held  him  in  its  grip.  Why  did  he  feel  like  this  ? 
What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  Was  he  going  to  be  ill  ? 

While  he  lingered  on  the  stair  two  youthful  recruits  in 
khaki  passed  him,  in  the  act  of  ascending,  rough  harmless 
lads,  laughing  and  jostling  one  another  in  excess  of  animal 
spirits.  In  passing  they  pushed  against  Golzmann.  It  was  a 
trivial  contact,  purely  accidental.  But  its  effect  upon  the 
dough-faced,  square-jawed  youngish  man  in  the  ulster  was 
galvanic.  He  almost  sprang  at  them,  glaring  at  them  cut  of 
his  pale-blue,  bloodshot  eyes  with  alarming  malevolence. 

Schwein  !  filthy  Canadian  swine  ! — murderers  !  These  were 
the  young  brutes  who  had  killed  his  sister,  his  sainted  little 
Martha,  who  had  driven  his  mother  mad,  who  had  mocked 
and  insulted  him  daily  during  his  long  internment  at  Amherst, 
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The  young  German’s  finger-nails  dug  themselves  into  his 
clenched  palms.  Another  second  and  he  would  have  lost 
control  of  himself,  would  have  followed  and  flung  himself 
desperately  upon  them. 

And  they  were  oblivious  of  it  all ! 

Of  this  insane  tempest  of  wrath  they  had  aroused  in  the  man 
they  had  passed  on  the  stairs,  the  two  light-hearted  young  soldiers 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  They  never  even  cast  a  glance  back¬ 
ward.  The  storm  in  Golzmann’s  bosom  cleared  his  brain.  His 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and  felt  that  he  had  nearly 
destroyed  himself  at  the  very  outset  of  Iris  enterprise.  It  was 
a  narrow  escape.  He  would  not  lose  his  head  again. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  merely  pausing  to  glance  about 
the  lobby,  noting  the  legislators,  lobbyists,  journalists  and 
messengers  hurrying  this  way  and  that,  he  turned  off  sharply 
to  the  right  into  the  ground-floor  corridor  which  seemingly 
encircled  the  great  central  chamber.  Immediately  in  front  of 
him  two  middle-aged,  well-dressed  men  walking  together 
found  their  way  intercepted  by  a  policeman. 

"  Looking  for  a  member,  gentlemen  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  we  are,”  was  the  response,  “  Mr.  Clarence  Shard. 

“  Have  you  sent  in  your  card  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  we’re  dining  with  him.  We  thought - ” 

"  Sorry,  gentlemen,  but  it’s  against  the  rules.  You  must 
wait  for  the  member  in  the  front  corridor.  When  he’s 
ready  to  come  out,  he’ll  look  for  you  there. 

But  the  pale  young  man  in  the  ulster  had  not  waited  to  hear 
the  whole  of  this  colloquy.  A  quick  inspiration,  born  of  his 
new  confident  mood  ;  had  come  to  him  ;  instead  of  turning  back 
he  hastened  his  steps,  nodded  to  the  policeman  in  a  familiar 
manner  and  pressed  past  the  group  rapidly  along  the  side 
corridor.  The  action  was  wholly  unpremeditated;  but  it 
succeeded.  The  policeman  touched  his  helmet  and  continued 
his  shepherding  of  the  pair  of  strangers.  Golzmann  reached 
the  end  of  the  passage,  crossed  a  short  covered  gallery  and 
found  himself  without  further  incident  in  a  low-ceiled  room 
perhaps  thirty  feet  long,  which  it  may  be  mentioned  happened 
to  be  the  precise  spot  which  he  had  been  intending  to  reach 
all  day  and  the  goal  of  his  long  journey  from  New  York. 

II 

For  it  had  all  been  carefully  mapped  out.  Days  before  in 
New  York  he  had  studied  and  memorised  a  ground-plan  of 
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the  entire  building.  He  had  anticipated  spending  some  time 
in  gaining  access  to  this  particular  room.  Had  he  met  with 
any  serious  obstacles  he  knew  there  were  those  who  would 
have  helped  him ;  but  he  was  not  to  call  upon  any  one  for 
help,  save  in  extremity.  He  was  to  do  this  thing  unaided. 

He  glanced  about  him.  At  every  yard  or  so,  the  room  was 
intersected  by  rows  of  upright  racks  or  screens,  supporting 
files  of  newspapers.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  of  these 
files,  many  of  them  bulky.  The  precincts  were  all  but 
deserted  ;  there  were  only  two  other  persons  within  these  four 
walls.  He  passed  slowly  along  one  An  the  aisles  formed  by 
the  racks,  remarking  the  titles  of  the  newspapers.  They 
appeared  to  be  grouped  according  to  the  Provinces — Quebec, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  so  on.  While  he  reconnoitred 
his  environment  he  stood  before  various  newspapers  pretending 
to  read.  In  addition  to  the  journals  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  room  bound  volumes  of  other  newspapers  lined  the  walls. 
The  air  was  hot  and  dry.  Golzmann  took  a  leaf  of  paper 
between  his  finger  and  thumb ;  it  was  as  crisp  as  a  wafer  ; 
it  crackled  audibly.  He  smiled. 

He  was  quite  at  ease  now.  He  strolled  about  leisurely, 
observing  that  one  door  apparently  led  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  another  to  the  Parliamentary  library.  He  consulted 
his  watch:  it  was  six  minutes  past  seven.  The  time  had 
come :  the  two  elderly  member:  were  deep  in  their  reading ; 
they  had  not  even  observed,  him. 

Now — Now  !  His  right  hand  stole  to  the  pocket  of  his  ulster. 

A  commotion  occur ed  in  the  adjoining  passage,  a  clatter  of 
feet  and  a  dozen  or  more  members  poured  noisily  into  the 
room.  Golzmann  recovered  himself,  bent  over,  became 
engrossed  in  a  French  newspaper.  A  tall,  bearded  man 
took  up  a  position  close  to  him  on  the  right ;  two  other  men 
stationed  themselves  on  his  left.  He  caught  fragments 
of  talk ;  he  gathered  that  the  House  had  adjourned  for  the 
dinner  hour.  Another  narrow  escape !  There  was  nothing 
for  it — he  would  have  to  wait. 

Gaining  the  far  end  of  the  room  Golzmann  found  an  alley 
between  the  files  which  was  all  but  deserted.  His  eye  fell 
on  the  title  of  the  nearest  volume — of  newspapers,  it  was  the 
Clarion  of  Shellport !  What  a  curious  omen !  He  stared 
at  the  familiar  names  in  bold,  black  type,  the  advertisements 
of  Shellport’s  leading  traders,  Rogers,  Pryke,  Bebb  Brothers, 
Finkel,  the  Gloster  County  Fertilizer  Company  and  the  rest. 
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His  eye  ran  down  the  personal  columns,  meeting  the  name 
of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Campion,  Dr.  Brebner,  Mr.  Marrack,  M.P, 

Marrack !  Beim  Himtnel !  Suppose  Marrack  came 
along,  here,  now  and  recognised  him,  what  should  he  say  ? 
What  excuse  could  he  give  ?  Would  not  Marrack  at  once 
order  his  arrest  ?  But,  no,  he  was  too  much  changed.  No 
one  would  recognise  him — now.  All  the  same,  he  adjusted 
his  cravat  and  pulled  the  brim  of  his  hat  further  over  his  eyes. 

III 

The  House  was  in  session  again.  A  burst  of  applause 
penetrated  into  the  newspaper  room,  causing  the  two  or 
three  stragglers  who  still  dawdled  over  the  files  to  turn  their 
feet  towards  the  Chamber. 

Once  more  alone,  Golzmann  acted  quickly.  His  right 
hand  again  sought  the  pocket  of  the  ulster  he  wore ;  he  drew 
out  a  box  fashioned  of  thick  metal  containing  an  insulated 
round  glass  jar,  weighing  perhaps  half  a  pound.  Around 
it  was  wound  a  greyish  thread.  This  thread  was  a  thermic 
fuse. 

In  spite  of  its  having  been  for  many  hours  in  Golzmann’s 
pocket,  the  glass  jar,  when  the  cover  of  the  box  was  removed,, 
was  almost  cold  to  the  touch.  Golzmann  swiftly  unwound 
the  thread,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  jar  ;  the  other 
end  terminated  in  a  sharp,  bent  pin.  When  the  thread 
became  stretched  taut  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  would  after 
two  or  three  minutes  fuse  and  break.  When  it  broke,  the  jar, 
which  it  may  be  mentioned  was  filled  with  fulminate  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  was  fitted  with  a  detonator  underneath,  would  fall, 
striking  the  floor.  Forthwith  green-coloured  flames  would 
be  ejected  which  would  fasten  upon  and  consume  everything 
combustible  within  their  reach. 

Golzmann  had  long  since  mentally  selected  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  this  contrivance ;  he  now  fastened  the  pin 
into  the  woodwork  and  carefully  suspended  the  jar.  Then  he 
passed  out,  but  without  undue  haste,  and  moved  along  the 
corridor  experiencing  that  sense  of  vivid  exultation  which, 
saints,  poisoners,  and  incendiaries  are  said  to  feel. 

IV 

There  was  a  certain  bold  majesty  about  the  Parliament 
building.  Its  plan  and  materials  belonged  to  a  race  of  North¬ 
men.  Solid,  impregnable  on  its  matchless  height  of  rock, 
it  overlooked  the  sweeping  rush  of  waters  which  a  century  and 
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a  half  before  had  known  no  other  denizens  on  its  banks  than 
the  painted  savage  or  the  adventurous  fur-trader. 

The  structure  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  those  vast  and 
splendid  mediaeval  halls  and  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World  which 
in  their  epoch  had  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  giants 
of  the  Ghaulish  forest.  It  was  said  to  be  the  noblest  and 
purest  example  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  New  World. 
Its  corner-stone  had  been  laid  by  a  future  King-Emperor. 
It  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  destined  to  spread 
and  multiply  over  the  northern  half  of  a  continent.  Its 
walls  had  resounded  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Fathers  of  Con¬ 
federation,  while  they  pleaded  for  unity,  harmony  and  loyalty 
in  the  labour  of  upbuilding  and  guarding  the  new  common¬ 
wealth  their  labours  had  formed.  It  was  the  symbol  in  stone 
of  a  young  nation,  a  symbol  which  might  have  become  as  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Colosseum,  and  been  regarded  with  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  Canadians  or  the  successors  of  Canadians,  a 
thousand  years  hence.  And  on  this  starry  February  night 
it  was  doomed  to  perish.  Because  of  the  hatred  in  men’s  hearts, 
because  of  a  madman’s  thirst  for  vengeance,  it  was  about  to 
crumble  into  ashes.  The  hands  of  the  great  clock  in  the  lofty 
central  tower  were  slowly  gliding — gliding  towards  that 
position  on  its  glowing  dial,  appointed  by  an  inexorable 
Fate. 


V 

Within  the  House  of  Commons  the  debate  progressed.  A 
Nova  Scotian  member  was  addressing  the  assembly  which 
was  being  momentarily  recruited  by  members  returning 
from  dinner.  Lanctot  came  in  and  took  his  accustomed 
place.  Many  were  surprised  to  see  him :  he  had  not  expected 
to  be  present :  he  had  come  up  from  Montreal  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise.  A  page  brought  him  a  letter :  he  broke  the 
cover  brusquely. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  letter  when,  upon  his 
right,  above  the  drone  of  the  Chamber,  a  sudden  crepitation, 
like  a  half-muffled  revolver-shot,  startled  him.  He  looked 
towards  the  door  which  led  to  the  reading-room  which  stood 
slightly  ajar  some  ten  or  twelve  paces  away.  An  exploding 
lamp :  the  smashing  of  a  wooden  plank,  a  falling  picture, 
might  sound  like  that. 

But  the  next  moment  he  perceived  reddish  smoke  pouring 
in  through  the  aperture.  Framed  in  the  fumes  was  the 
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frightened  visage  of  a  doorkeeper.  Lanctot  sprang  to  his 
feet.  The  cry  rang  out  : 

"Fire!  Fire!” 

So  rapid  was  the  release  and  onsweep  of  smoke  and  flame 
that  malodorous  gusts  pounced  into  the  corridors  before  ever 
the  occupants  of  the  Chamber  could  realise  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Then,  while  they  were  snatching  up  their  papers  and  the 
more  valuable  contents  of  their  desks,  dense,  blinding,  choking 
clouds  were  issuing  simultaneously  from  both  right  and 
left.  Members  who  dashed  instinctively  for  the  nearest 
door,  staggered  back  in  dismay,  coughing  and  covering 
their  smarting  eyes.  The  Speaker  bounded  from  his  chair 
and,  noting  the  relative  density  of  the  smoke,  took  his  chances 
and  joined  the  gasping,  desperate  group  which  was  pressing 
forward  to  the  right  exit. 

Immediately  on  hearing  the  cry  of  “  Fire,”  Lanctot  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  withdraw  his  handkerchief,  wet  it  in 
a  tumbler  of  water  which  stood  on  a  neighbour’s  desk,  and 
holding  it  to  his  nostrils  make  a  dash  for  the  opposite  corridor. 
After  encountering  and  penetrating  the  first  thick  volume 
of  fumes,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  way.  He  ran 
on,  therefore,  into  the  Parliamentary  Library,  shouting  out  a 
warning  as  he  ran.  Just  outside  the  library  door,  he 
observed  a  row  of  extinguishing  grenades  suspended  on  the 
wall.  He  dragged  two  of  these  down.  A  startled  library 
assistant  appeared. 

"  Close  the  door — quick  !  ”  he  commanded.  The  heavy 
oaken  door  was  fastened  instantly — not  a  moment  too 
soon.  “  Now,  come  with  me.  Fetch  a  couple  more  grenades 
if  you  can  find  them.”  He  led  the  way  to  the  west  door 
connecting  with  the  reading-room  by  way  of  a  short  passage 
or  vestibule.  The  smoke  in  the  passage  was  blinding,  and  the 
man  with  him  desisted ;  but  Lanctot  groped  on  until  he  gained 
the  open  door  at  the  farther  end,  flung  the  grenade  with  all 
.  his  might,  heard  it  smash,  closed  the  door  and  retreated  to 
the  library.  This  door  was  also  shut  with  a  bang,  when  there 
came  a  terrible  pummelling  on  the  panels. 

"  For  God’s  sake,  open  the  door  !  ” 

Lanctot,  with  his  wet  handkerchief  pressed  to  his  face, 
answered  the  appeal,  and  a  lurching,  gasping  figure  plunged 
desperately  towards  him. 

It  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  ! 

"  There  are  two  others — fallen — there,  on  the  floor  !  ”  he 
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cried  huskily.  “  Help  them — if  you  can - ”  Further 

effort  was  too  great  for  him  and  he  collapsed  just  inside  the 
library. 

Lanctot  dimly  recalled  a  window  somewhere  in  the 
passage.  If  he  could  only  find  and  break  it.  He  called  to 
the  library  clerk  to  help  him,  and  groping  about  they  found 
and  smashed  the  glass,  letting  a  flood  of  air  into  the  gallery. 

On  the  floor  they  stumbled  across  the  body  of  a  man, 
lying  doubled  up,  gasping  for  breath.  They  dragged  him 
up  by  the  coat-collar  and  across  to  the  open  library  door. 
Lanctot  again  traversed  the  vestibule,  in  spite  of  choking 
lungs  and  smarting  eyes. 

Too  late  !  The  farther  door  he  had  shut  crashed  open, 
there  was  a  heavy  fall,  a  scream  of  agony,  and  a  mass  of 
livid  flame  advanced  into  the  vestibule.  At  the  same  instant 
the  heavy  protecting  library  door  banged  to  and  bolted. 
His  escape  was  cut  off  that  way,  only  the  window  remained. 
It  was  five  feet  from  the  gound,  but  rendered  almost  super¬ 
human  by  his  sorry  plight  he  sprang  upward,  caught  the 
ledge,  drew  himself  up,  clambered  bruised  and  bleeding  into 
the  opening,  hung  for  a  moment  while  the  advancing  flames 
scorched  his  limbs  and  singed  his  hair  and  then  dropped  ten 
feet  to  the  ground. 

Outside  the  burning  building  the  progress  of  the  flames 
and  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  were  watched  by  an  awestruck 
multitude.  They  saw,  within  an  hour,  the  fire  bursting 
from  fifty  windows.  A  battalion  of  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  make  a  cordon  round  the  building.  Soldiers  joined  the 
fire  brigade  in  erecting  ladders  and  penetrating  into  the 
building  wherever  ingress  could  be  gained.  Some  prostrate 
forms  were  carried  out,  either  partially  asphyxiated  or  badly 
burned. 

Valuable  historic  pictures,  books  and  documents  were 
included  in  the  salvage.  A  cheer  went  up  from  the  spectators 
when  four  young  men  in  khaki,  with  grimy  faces,  emerged 
bearing  the  carved  Royal  throne  which  had  stood  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

The  bell  in  the  great  doomed  tower  at  length  sounded 
the  hour  of  midnight.  The  flames  were  clambering  stealthily 
up,  "foot  by  foot,  to  where  no  stream  of  water  was  powerful 
enough  to  reach  them.  Each  loftier  course  of  miniature 
windows  put  off  its  darkness  for  a  blaze  of  yellow  light.  The 
tongues  of  flame  darted  up  the  winding  stairway  above  the 
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tower-room  ;  they  leapt  up  the  superstructure,  bursting 
forth  from  every  aperture,  like  so  many  malicious  climbing 
devils. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  hands  of  the  clock  ceased  to 
revolve.  Yet  the  staunch  old  tower  still  held.  For  a  time 
the  metal  roofing  of  the  upper  part  kept  the  element  at  bay. 
Huge  clouds  of  smoke  clung  to  the  outlines  of  the  structure, 
mounting  even  to  the  flagstaff,  from  which  the  national 
emblem  had  yesterday  been  unfurled. 

The  end  came.  Canada’s  Parliament  house  was  reduced 
to  charred  and  smoking  walls.  The  tower  at  last  fell,  as  a 
planet  falls  in  the  sky,  as,  so  they  tell  us,  this  earth  will  one 
day  fall,  reeling  and  dropping  like  a  plummet,  spinning  frag¬ 
ments  of  itself  through  space.  A  multitude  of  workers,  their 
beards  frozen,  their  faces  covered  with  sweat,  their  clothing 
blanched  with  congealed  spray,  fastened  their  eyes  on  a 
memorable  sight.  Watches  were  consulted.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  past  one. 

VI 

Only  a  few  in  the  crowd  had  noticed  the  behaviour  of  a 
fair-haired  young  man  in  a  brown  ulster  who  stood  watching 
the  fire  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  And  once  to  the 
scandal  of  his  neighbours  he  had  broken  into  a  loud,  wild, 
sardonic  laugh.  He  had  then  disappeared. 

Had  anyone  followed  this  man  they  would  have  seen  him 
seated  on  a  bench  in  the  Parliament  grounds  writing  a  letter. 
When  he  had  finished  he  put  it  in  a  stamped  envelope  and 
carried  it  to  a  letter-box,  where  he  dropped  it  in.  He  walked 
to  the  spot  where  the  cliff  reached  its  highest  peak  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  and  stood  for  a  moment  surveying  the 
depths  below.  Then  he  silently  leapt  off  into  the  torrent. 


CHAPTER  IV 

i 

How  lucky  men  were !  How  God  hated  women ! 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I’ve  got  to  go  through  with  it  ?  ” 
she  had  cried  in  dismay  to  the  doctor. 

“Well,  you  see,”  the  physician  had  tried  to  explain,  “  in 
your  case - ” 

“  My  case.  But  why  is  my  case  different  from  the  others  ?  ” 

Dr.  Shedlock  had  shrugged  her  shoulders.  It  was  so  hard 
to  explain. 

A  month  before  Joan  had  sat  up  in  bed  one  morning, 
staring  at  the  counterpane,  frightening  her  maid  Rosette  by 
the  wild  expression  in  her  eyes.  Suspicion  had  knocked  more 
than  once  at  the  door  of  her  mind,  even  long  before  the 
night  of  the  memorable  Cooper  Union  meeting,  but  she  had 
repelled  it  with  contumely. 

But  it  was  true ! 

Good  God  !  what  a  mess  !  What  a  horror  !  Nevertheless 
she  had  the  conviction  that  everything  would  be — must  be — 
all  right — that  she  could  place  implicit  confidence  in  her 
friend,  Dr.  Shedlock.  And  Dr.  Shedlock  had  failed  her. 

“  Again  !  ”  she  had  cried  to  herself.  “  Again  !  Oh,  what 
a  fool — what  a  damned  fool  I  have  been  !  ” 

That  was  ever  the  burden,  the  passionate  burden  of  her 
plaint — again!  that  the  intolerable  penalty  should  be 
exacted  twice.  O,  the  sickening,  intolerable  injustice  of 
Fate  !  O,  the  rotten  bad  luck  of  it  all !  When  one  thought 
of  the  thousands  of  young  women  who  behaved  as  they  liked 
and  were  not  emmeshed  in  the  toils !  Why  should  they  be 
granted  immunity,  when  she,  to  whom  freedom  was  so 
immeasurably  desirable,  should  have  to  bow  her  head  to 
the  yoke,  just  because  she  had  dared  to  trespass  from  the 
path  of  these  narrow-minded  Puritans  and  simpletons  ?  Had 
she  not  taken  every  precaution  ? 

If  nothing  could  be  done,  her  present  career  was  ruined. 
For  by  the  time  the  rehearsal  for  the  new  play  began,  she 
would  be  unable  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in 
public.  She  would  have  to  resign  her  part — resign  her  place 
in  the  company ;  Miss  Mervyn,  at  least,  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  her.  She  would  have  to  go  away,  to  spend  weeks, 
months,  in  seclusion. 

Unless — Oh,  yes,  there  was  again  the  alterative — marriage 
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with  Lanctot,  always  that  alternative — marriage — marriage  t 
To  go  humbly  down  on  her  knees  before  this  man  and 
beseech  him  to  take  pity  on  her,  make  an  “  honest  ”  woman 
of  her,  give  her  a  refuge  from  her  “  shame.” 

God  !  what  a  world  !  What  a  world  of  hypocrites  and 
cowards  !  All  her  success,  her  independence,  her  strenuous 
efforts  for  others,  had  to  be  wrecked  by  this  ! 

Three  years  before  she  had  been  similiarly  trapped  and 
her  pride  and  stubborness  had  swept  prudence  aside,  and 
she  had  refused  to  consider  marriage  with  Ralph  Grayle. 
She  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  which  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Pausania  had  miraculously  saved  her.  Her  position 
was  different  now  she  was  independent  of  her  family.  She 
would  again  refuse  marriage. 

She  would  not  be  bullied  into  marriage.  How  lucky  men 
were  !  What  slaves  were  women  ! 

II 

This  phase  passed  and  was  succeeded  by  another. 

She  decided  to  marry  Lanctot,  after  all.  She  would  defer 
the  avowal  to  Lanctot  until  the  last  possible  moment,  after 
Dr.  Shedlock  had  given  her  final  decision.  And  then  one 
morning  about  eleven  o’clock,  a  smart  taxicab  stopped  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Belmont  Apartments  and  Captain  von  Stroh- 
meyer,  with  the  fur  collar  of  his  overcoat  turned  up  and 
moving  with  infinite  circumspection,  alighted  and  mounting 
to  the  third  floor  sent  in  his  card  to  Miss  Clavering. 

At  first.  Joan  was  disinclined  to  see  him — or  anybody — 
but  she  divined  that  it  must  be  something  unusual  to 
induce  von  Strohmeyer  to  call  at  that  hour  of  the  day. 
After,  therefore,  keeping  him  waiting  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
she  appeared.  Her  greeting  of  him  was  languid. 

”  Isn’t  this  rather  imprudent,  Strohmeyer  ?  My 
esteemed  manager  has  already  more  than  hinted  that  I 
am  conspiring  with  you  and  your  peaceful  countrymen.” 

He  disregarded  her  raillery.  To  her  surprise,  he  seemed 
excited,  eager,  impetuous. 

"  I  felt  I  must  come  at  once  and  thank  you.”  The  words 
spoken  in  a  low  voice,  tumbled  rapidly  from  his  throat. 

“To  thank  me  ?  ”  she  asked,  lifting  her  brows.  “  What 
on  earth  have  I  done  ?  ” 

‘‘It  is  the  biggest  blow  we  have  yet  dealt  them  on 
their  own  soil.  Your  man  Golzmann  was  precisely  the 
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man  we  wanted.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  sink  deep  in  their 
hearts.” 

She  could  only  continue  to  stare  at  him. 

*'  A  lesson  to  whom  ?  What  exactly  are  you  talking 
about  ?  ” 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  astonished. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  dear  lady,  you  really  don’t  know 
what  happened  in  Ottawa  last  night  ?  Haven’t  you  read 
your  paper  this  morning  ?  The  Houses  of  Parliament — 
they  have  been — quite  accidentally,  of  course, — burnt  to  the 
ground.” 

Joan  went  white. 

"  I  didn’t  know,”  she  articulated. 

He  smiled. 

”  You  said,”  he  reminded  her,  "  in  your  very  clever  and 
charming  Cooper  Union  speech,  that  those  foolish,  bragging 
Ottawa  politicians  deserved  to  be  brought  closer  to  the 
realities  of  war.  Well,  they  have  been.” 

“  The  Houses  of  Parliament  burned,”  she  spoke  almost 
mechanically.  ‘‘Was  there — was  there  loss  of  life  ?  ” 

"  A  few  fatalities  only.  Less  than  a  dozen.  But  the  great 
thing  was  the  moral  impression,  the  moral  effect.” 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid. 

‘‘  Bring  me  this  morning’s  newspaper,”  she  said  when 
Rosette  appeared.  When  it  was  brought  to  her,  she  seized 
it  feverishly,  glancing  at  the  headlines. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  was  really  that  wretched 
Golzmann’s  work  ?  ” 

He  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

”  Where  is  Golzmann  now  ?  ” 

''  Ah,  dear  lady,  that  is  more  than  I  can  say.  He  may 
return  and  report  to  us.  But  somehow,  I  don’t  think  he 
will,  and  of  course  we  would  have  to  disavow  him.” 

Joan  was  doing  her  best  to  keep  cool  in  the  face  of  the 
disclosure  which  had  been  made  to  her.  She  must  first  of  all 
disabuse  this  German’s  mind. 

*'  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Captain  von  Strohmeyer,  that 
I  knew  nothing — suspected  nothing.  Golzmann  was  silent 
to  me.  I  saw  him  here  only  for  a  moment  three  days  ago. 
He  called  to  say  good-bye.  He  said  '  I  am  going  back  to 
fight.’  Those  were  his  words.  I  supposed  you  were  sending 
him  back  to  Germany.” 

Strohmeyer  seemed  perplexed. 
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“  But,  gnadige  Fraulein,  between  ourselves — strictly 
between  ourselves — you  approve,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

Joan’s  eyes  were  beginning  to  flash  ominously. 

“  Oh,  I  see.  You  made  certain  of  my  approval — perhaps 
of  my  complicity  even.  Because  I  set  fire  years  ago  to  an 
English  politician’s  house,  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  incendiary 
on  principle.  Only,”  she  went  on,  "  I  really  don’t  see  what 
you  have  to  gain  by  this.  If  it  is  simply  a  gesture,  a  warning 
to  Canada  of  the  sort  of  reprisals  she  may  expect,  one  could 
imagine  it  impressive.  But  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  whom  ? 
Are  you  avowing  it  ?  No.  You  distinctly  say  your  Govern¬ 
ment  is  disavowing  it  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  Miss  Clavering,”  he  answered,  blandly.  “  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  German  Government.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  see  the  value  of  it.  The  burning  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  in  1814,  was  a  flagrant  act  of  warfare. 
In  this  case,  if  your  people  repudiate  the  deed  and  my  father’s 
poor,  crazy  farm  manager  isn’t  arrested  and  doesn’t  boast 
about  what  he’s  done,  who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn  t  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  the  work  of  French  Canadian  Nationalists,  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  conscription  or  confederation  ?  And  if  Golz- 
mann  is  implicated — if  he  is  discovered - ” 

She  broke  off  an  began  pacing  the  room.  “  Good  God, 
man,  can’t  you  see — can’t  you  see  that  my  father  must 
be  brought  into  this — that  the  consequences  will  be  terrible 
for  him  ?  As  for  me,  don’t  you  think  the  police  are  clever 
enough  to  trace  the  movements  of  this  poor  devil,  find  out 
that  he  came  here  and  then — what  is  going  to  happen  to 
me  ?  Even  your  coming  here  this  morning  will  be  another 
fatal  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.” 

She  moved  in  a  cold  fury  about  the  room,  at  times  hissing 
almost  like — so  von  Strohmeyer  thought— a  serpent. 

He  tried  propitiation. 

“  But  you  exaggerate,  dear  Miss  Clavering.  Nobody  is 
likely  to  connect  you  with  this  man.  I  thought  I  thought 
you  were  with  us,  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  come.  I 
thought  you  would  be  glad  that - ” 

She  turned  upon  him  now  with  open  malevolence. 

"You  thought  I  was  with  you?  Does  that  mean  you 
believed  me  to  identify  neuttulity  with  the  cause  of  Germany  ? 
What  right  had  you  to  suppose  that  ?  My  God,  are  you  Ger¬ 
mans  so  unutterably  bhnd  and  stupid  that  you  don  t  know 
the  difference  between  neutrality  on  principle  and  love  for 
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Germany?  I’m  opposed  to  war  because  it  is  man-made 
and  cruel  and  unjust  to  women.  I  was  a  militant  suffragist 
in  England  because  I  thought  women  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  vote  against  such  things  as  war  and  I’m  a  pacifist  here 
because  I  don’t  want  this  country  drawn  into  war.  I  am 
a  pacifist — I  wish  America  to  remain  neutral ;  but  I  am  not 
pro-German !  ” 

As  she  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  the  newspaper  still  in 
her  hand,  von  Strohmeyer  rose. 

"  is  a  little  difficult,”  he  began,"  but  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  —  He  stopped,  struck  by  the  sudden  expression 
on  Joan’s  face.  She  was  reading  the  account  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  and  her  eye  had  caught  Lanctot’s  name— Major 
Lanctot,  M.P.  There  was  an  allusion  to  his  heroism — serious 
injuries.  The  type  seemed  to  run  together  as  she  read — to 
melt  into  a  grey  mass  and  then  to  fade  away  altogether  into 
blackness.  Her  head  lifted  itself  convulsively  and  fell  back. 
Her  nerves  were  already  strained  :  she  swooned. 

When  he  had  rung  for  her  maid  and  assisted  on  restoring 
Miss  Clavering  to  consciousness,  von  Strohmeyer  wiped  his 
wrists  and  forehead  and  departed. 


Ill 

The  more  she  reflected  the  more  horrible  the  whole  thing 
appeared.  Golzmann,  more  than  half  a  madman  had  come 
to  her,  first  because  she  was  her  father’s  daughter  and  secondly 
because  she  was  an  opponent  of  the  War.  She,  instead  of 
seeing  how  dangerous  he  was,  how  ripe  for  any  outrageous 
crime  and  trying  to  calm  him  and  restore  his  balance,  had 
deliberately  cast  him  into  the  arms  of  people  she  knew  in  her 
heart  would  not  scruple  to  use  him  for  any  violent  purpose 
It  was  not  that  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  house  was 
equal  to  the  assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  Sir  Steve 
Davies,  or  other  public  men  or  to  the  fatal  derailing  of  an 
express  tram  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  As  far  as  she  gathered 
the  conflagration  had  been  attended  by  comparatively  few 
fatalities  ,  but  that  was  not  Golzmann’s  fault. 

And  Emile !  What  was  Emile  doing  in  the  House— what 
was  he  doing  in  Ottawa  at  all?  She  knew  that  since  he  had 
taken  up  the  Montreal  appointment  he  rarely  attended  the 
debates.  It  seemed  a  special  stroke  of  destiny  that  he  should 
have  been  there. 
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Joan  brooded  over  the  whole  affair.  What  if  Emile’s 
injuries  proved  fatal  ? 

This  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  roared,  she 
screamed,  she  beat  and  bruised  her  fists  against  the  bed 
until  Annette  was  alarmed  and  telephoned  for  the  doctor. 
This  order  Joan  promptly  countermanded  and  declared  her 
intention  of  leaving  for  Ottawa  at  once.  Then  Emile’s 
telegram  arrived.  “  Injuries  not  serious.  Will  be  out  of 
hospital  in  a  fortnight.” 

She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

She  would  have  a  fortnight  to  consider.  Much  might 
happen  in  a  fortnight.  She  went  as  usual  to  the  theatre. 
The  next  morning  Rosette  brought  her  two  letters  bearing 
Canadian  stamps  and  with  the  Ottawa  postmark.  The 
one  from  Lanctot  she  tore  open  and  read  hastily. 

The  other  was  from  Golzmann. 


"  Dear  Miss  Campion,”  it  ran 

“  I  have  done  it.  You  will  about  it  read  in  the  papers 
to-morrow.  I  can  trust  your  kind  father  to  take  care 
of  my  poor  mother.  I  have  been  insane,  maybe..  But 
I  am  indifferent  and  calm  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  live 
any  longer.  Please  send  this  money  to  my  mother. 

”  Tell  the  Hauptman  of  my  death,  but  nobody  else. 
I  am  content  because  I  have  had  my  revenge.  I  wish 
no  other  reward.  K.  G. 

She  destroyed  both  letters. 

IV 


The  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  kindled  a  flame 
of  anger  and  resentment  which  swept  the  country  from  end 
to  end.  Nowhere  was  indignation  greater  than  in  Quebec. 

The  narrow  escape  of  the  French  Canadian  Speaker,,  the 
tragic  death  of  a  lady  of  his  household,  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  several  Quebec  members  were  coupled  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  young  member  for  Kam- 
ascatonge,  who  was  at  first  said  to  have  been  fatally  injured. 
One  newspaper  reported  Lanctot  as  having  exclaimed  as  they 
bore  him  away  to  hospital. 

“  If  they  have  done  this  thing,  they  deserve  no  mercy. 
We  can  hold  aloof  no  longer.  It  will  mean  a  French  Canadian 
Army  Corps  for  the  Allies.  We  are  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  policy  of  terrorism.” 

Lanctot  had  not  really  uttered  these  words  which  a  zealous 
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and  imaginative  reporter  of  L’Evenement  had  put  in  his  mouth, 
but  in  reality  they  did  no  violence  to  his  sentiments.  "  They,” 
were,  of  course,  the  Germans.  For  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  belief  was  universally  entertained  that  the  confla¬ 
gration  was  the  work  of  German  hands.  How  to  obtain  proof 
of  this  was  another  matter. 

A  Parliamentary  enquiry  was  held,  numerous  witnesses 
were  examined,  but  the  mystery  remained  impenetrable.  Had 
even  the  body  of  Karl  Golzmann  been  found  it  would  not  have 
been  identified.  The  corpse  of  an  unknown  man  would  have 
told  no  tale. 


As  Joan’s  silence  continued,  no  answer  being  received 
to  any  of  his  letters  and  messages,  Lanctot  suffered.  He 
told  himself  that  the  reason  she  was  silent  was  because,  being 
surrounded  by  pro-German  influences  in  New  York,  she 
secretly  approved  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 
He  had  already  read  the  view  of  a  prominent  German- 
American  newspaper  that  that  act  was  “  legitimate  retaliation 
and  that  Canadians  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
instead  of  half  a  dozen  deaths,  at  least  fifty  of  her  fire-eating 
legislators  had  not  perished  by  the  element  they  had  been 
ostentatiously  swallowing  for  the  past  eighteen  months.” 

He  suffered  anguish,  but  he  knew  it  was  foolish 
any  longer  to  cherish  any  illusions  about  Joan  Campion. 
The  memory  of  their  relations  was  sweet,  but  he  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  ever  achieving  any  permanent  conquest  of 
such  a  woman  as  Joan.  She  had  rebuffed  him  before,  but 
her  attitude  now,  he  told  himself,  was  inhuman.  This 
was  the  last  straw.  Her  influence  upon  him  had  been  evil 
The  moment  he  was  out  of  hospital  he  would  declare  his 
freedom  by  publicly  recanting  his  views  about  the  war  If 
Kamiscatonge  didn’t  like  it,  then  he  would  resign  his  seat. 
In  any  case  he  would  give  up  his  office  of  Assistant  Tudge- 
Advocate-General.  He  would  no  longer  continue  in  uniform 
unless  it  was  as  a  combatant.  He  was  sick  of  that  role. 

At  this  juncture,  as  if  to  fortify  the  resolve  Lanctot  had 
taken,  came  the  pathetic,  the  memorable  letter  of  Pierre 
Barboin.  This  young  fellow  had  been  the  son  of  the  notary  of 

Kamiscatonge,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Lanctot’s 
election. 

Barboin  had  been  a  law  student  at  Laval  and  in  spite  of 
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the  opposition  of  his  parents,  had  gone  to  Valcartier  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  the  previous  summer.  He 
had  been  drafted  overseas ;  in  his  first  battle  he  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself ;  in  a  daring  trench  raid  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Before  the  end  came  he  had  written  two  letters, 
one  to  his  parents,  the  other  to  that  exponent  of  neutrality 
in  Quebec,  the  member  for  his  native  town.  Translated 
into  English,  the  letter  to  Lanctot  ran  as  follows  : 

“Base  Hospital,  C.E.F., 

“  January  4th,  1916. 

“  As  the  doctors  tell  me  I  have  only  a  few  days 
to  live,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  and  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  my  compatriots  in  Quebec  serving 
in  this  war.  In  the  beginning,  I  was  like  you,  against 
people  of  our  Province  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  War. 

"  But  since  coming  to  France,  I  have  come  to  see 
things  with  different  eyes.  It  is  not  only  France 
and  Frenchmen,  or  England  and  Englishmen.  No. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  Canada  and  cur  being  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads.  When  I  was  first  ordered  to  attack, 
I  was  afraid,  but  I  said  to  myself,  these  others  may 
be  afraid  also,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
doing  their  duty.  I  thought  to  myself,  why  should 
we  in  Quebec  try  to  shirk  ?  Are  we  any  better  than 
the  others?  So  when  I  looked  round  and  saw  how 
few  French-Canadians  there  were  in  our  battalion,  I  said 
to  myself,  it  is  for  us,  twelve  men  out  of  seven  hundred, 
to  fight  for  the  others  who  ought  to  have  been  here 
but  who  remained  behind.  That  put  courage  into 
me  and  into  my  comrades  as  well.  A  Frenchwoman 
at  our  billets  said  to  me :  ‘  It  is  splendid  that  you 
should  come  to  fight  for  France.’  I  answered  :  It  is 
not  for  France  we  come  to  fight.  It  is  not  for  England. 
It  is  for  Canada.  We  do  not  want  the  world  to  think 
that  we  Quebecquois  are  cowards.’  And  so  I  volunteered 
for  night  raids  three  times  and  the  last  time  I 
got  shot  through  the  lungs.  But  I  ve  done  nry 
duty  all  the  same,  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  think 
my  parents  need  never  blush  for  me  in  time  to  come. 
If  you,  sir,  could  only  see  what  the  finest,  bravest 
men  on  earth  are  doing  in  this  war,  you  would  never 
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encourage  them  to  hang  back,  and  they  would  never 
try  to  hide  behind  the  cure. 

“Vive  Quebec!  Vive  mon  pays!  I  hope  you 
will  remember  that  one  more  soldier  from  Kamiscatonge 
has  done  his  duty. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Pierre  Barboin.” 

Lanctot  read  Barboin’s  letter  again  and  again.  There 
seemed  no  evasion  from  its  logical  force,  from  its  pathos. 

A  week  later  Lanctot  was  back  again  at  the  Headquarters 
in  Montreal.  He  presented  himself  to  the  Adjutant  of  the 
McGill  Officers  Training  Corps  and  said  he  would  like  to  join 
that  body  privately  and  undergo  a  course  of  instruction. 
No  difficulty  was  made.  For  weeks  he  was  unrecognised. 
To  his  relief  he  found  that  there  were  many  men  older  than 
himself  in  the  class  which  was  being  drilled  in  tactics  on 
the  campus.  His  presence  occasioned  no  particular  remark. 


CHAPTER  V 

i 

Two  months  passed:  still  no  word  from  Joan. 

Although  immersed  in  new  and  exacting  interests  Lanctot 
was  moody  and  restless.  He  had  given  notice  of  his  resignation 
of  his  appointment,  and  had  been  offered  a  command  in  the 
regiment  which  a  friend,  Colonel  Lafarge,  was  recruiting  for 
overseas.  Although  there  were  times  when  all  his  old  love 
surged  up  and  threatened  to  deflect  him  from  his  patriotic 
course,  moments  when  he  wanted  to  fly  to  New  York,  see 
Joan,  and  compel  her  to  marry  him,  these  moods  passed 
when  he  reflected  on  the  abominable  way  she  had  treated 
him.  At  times  he  almost  hated  her.  She  was,  in  spite  of 
her  beauty  and  talent,  simply  a  fanatic,  consumed  with 
vanity  and  applause  of  the  crowd.  She  had  never  loved  him, 
and  she  was  perfectly  right  when  she  said  that  marriage  between 
them  would  be  a  miserable  blunder. 

Once  a  paragraph  in  a  New  York  newspaper  told  him  that 
the  run  of  “  Deborah  ”  had  come  to  an  end  and  that  Joan 
Clavering  was  not  in  the  cast  of  the  new  play.  Then,  in 
the  middle  of  April,  he  received  a  letter  which  gave  him 
an  acute  shock.  It  came  from  an  address  in  a  New  York 
suburb,  and  was  signed  Rosette  Fagan — the  name  of  Joan  s 
maid. 

“  My  mistress  does  not  know  I  write  this.  But,  O, 
sir,  do  come  to  her.  She  has  been  so  ill,  and  I  know 
she  thinks  of  you  often,  and  your  being  here  might 
help  her.” 

Not  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  did  Lanctot  hesitate.  He 
obtained  leave  and  took  the  night  train  for  New  York,  and 
half  an  hour  after  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Central  Station, 
found  himself  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat.  On  arrival 
at  Richmond  he  inquired  his  way  to  Doctor  Shedlock  s. 

"  Shedlock  ?  That's  the  woman-doctor  who  keeps  the 
private  sanatorium.”  The  person  he  addressed  carefully 
directed  bim. 

It  was  a  warm  spring  morning,  and  as  Lanctot  entered 
the  grounds  of  the  house  he  caught  sight  of  Joan  in  the 

garden  beyond.  , 

Joan  was  in  the  garden.  She  was  reclining  in  a  wicker 
chair,  hatless,  in  an  orange-hued  wrap,  with  her  mass  of 
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dark  hair  shading  her  face.  She  was  reading  a  book.  He 
went  straight  towards  her.  The  noise  of  his  boots  on  the 
gravel  path,  caused  her  to  glance  up.  She  paled  with  the 
recognition,  but  otherwise  seemed  cool  and  collected  ;  she 
even  forced  a  smile. 

“  Oh,  it’s  you,  Emile,”  she  greeted  him,  without  rising. 
He  had  removed  his  hat  and  kissed  her  limply  extended 
fingers.  “  How  did  you  get  here  ?  ” 

"  I  heard  you  were  ill,”  he  said. 

She  pointed  to  a  rustic  seat  close  at  hand  and  bade  him 
sit  down. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Emile.  But  how  did  you  find 
out  where  I  was  ?  I  expected  to  hear  you  were  already  off 
to  France.  I  felt  sure  when  I  saw  you  last  that 
nothing  would  keep  you  back.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have 
recovered  from  your  injuries.” 

He  made  a  slight  grimace.  He  had  expected  a  different 
reception. 

“  How  are  you  ?  ” 

"  Oh,  as  you  see,  a  little  off-colour.” 

He  studied  her  face  and  was  disturbed  to  see  how  altered 
it  was. 

"  Why  didn’t  you  answer  my  letters,  J  >an  ?  ” 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

Oh,  all  that's  ancient  history.  I’m  a  reformed  character 
now.  The  past  is  finished  and  done  with.  Why  are  vou 
here  ?  ”  J 

He  looked  at  her  with  wrinkled  brows. 

"  God  knows  !  ”  he  answered.  “  What  place  is  this  ?  ” 

“  0h>  ^’s  the  country  home  of  a  friend  of  mine— Doctor 
Shedlock.  I  am  taking  a  rest  cure.  Later,  I  am  going  with 
her  to  the  Adirondacks.” 

A  grey  Maltese  cat  leapt  upon  his  knees  and  began  purring 
He  stroked  it.  °‘ 

“You  ought  to  feel  flattered,  Emile.  Carlos  doesn’t 
take  to  everybody.” 

He  sat  there  helpless,  wondering  by  what  process  he  could 
extort  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

At  last  he  said  : 

“  What  about  the  Pinero  play  ?  ” 

Her  lips  formed  a  wry  smile. 

"  I’m  out  of  that.  I’ve  finished  with  the  theatre  at  present 
All  I  want  now  is  rest,  just  to  be  let  alone.” 
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He  resolved  to  speak  out. 

“  Won’t  you  relent,  Joan  ?  Won’t  you  marry  me  ?  ” 

She  flushed  petulantly.  “  Marriage — marriage — marriage  ! 
I’m  sick  of  it !  Let’s  talk  of  something  else.  What  about 
yourself  ?  ” 

“You  mean  that  it  is  now  all  over  between  us  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you  so  when  we  last  met.  I  thought  you  would 
understand.  If  you  would  like  to  meet  Dr.  Shedlock,  I’ll 
follow  you  in  a  moment.  These  books  and  cushions — do 
you  mind  carrying  them  into  the  house  ?  Go  straight  into 
the  drawing  room.  I  have  been  drying  my  hair  in  the  sun, 
and  have  been  waiting  for  Rosette  to  come  and  put  it  up.” 

He  fixed  her  with  a  penetrating  look,  but  she  only 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  crossed 
the  lawn  towards  the  house.  Rosette  met  him  in  the  porch. 
Her  face  lit  up  with  joy. 

“  Oh,  sir,”  she  ejaculated  breathlessly.  “  I’m  so  glad 
you’ve  come.  I  was  afraid — — ” 

“  Afraid  of  what  ?  ” 

“That  you  had  gone  off  to  France,  sir — that  you  would 
never  come  back.” 

“  Well,  I  got  your  letter  and  I’m  here.  Though  God  knows 
why  !  ”  He  heard  footsteps  approaching.  “  Your  mistress 
is  waiting  for  you  now,  Rosette.  I’ll  put  these  things 
inside  and  she’ll  find  me  here.” 

A  thin,  pale,  sandy-haired  woman,  with  a  brisk,  downright 
manner,  accosted  him  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  Dr. 
Shedlock.  Lanctot  disliked  her  at  sight.  She  made  it  only 
too  obvious  that  she  resented  his  intrusion. 

“  I  do  not  encourage  unauthorised  visitors  to  my  patients,” 
she  stated,  coldly. 

He  was  about  to  reply  when  Joan  came  in,  and  from  that 
moment  he  awaited  an  opportunity  to  see  her  alone.  It 
came  just  after  he  had  announced  his  departure  : 

“  Joan,”  he  pleaded,  “  there  is  something  you  are 
keeping  from  me.  You  are  changed  and  unhappy.” 

“  What  if  I  am  ?  That  is  my  affair.” 

“You  are  going  to  send  me  away  like  this  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  am  not  sending  you  away.  But  I  don’t  see  what 
good  your  staying  will  do  ?  ” 

“  You  know,  in  spite  of  your  cruel  behaviour,  I  still  love 
you.” 

“  Love !  ”  Although  she  flung  out  the  word  bitterly, 
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yet  Joan  inwardly  hesitated.  She  sat  for  some  moments 
silent  with  averted  head.  A  moral  conflict  was  being 
waged  within  her  which  drew  the  blood  from  her  cheek. 

But  the  old  Joan,  intractable,  perverse,  triumphed.  No, 
she  had  gone  too  far  now  ;  she  had  treated  him  too  badly. 
She  could  never,  never  confess  to  him  now  about  Golzmann. 
Yet  what  Lanctot  offered  her  was  all  that  another  girl  in 
her  situation  would  have  held  most  the  supremely  desirable 
on  earth — security,  peace  of  mind,  the  rescue  of  her  social 
reputation. 

Well,  other  girls,  weak  fools  that  they  were,  slaves  to 
convention,  might  do  what  they  liked,  but  she  would  be 
consistent. 

"  It’s  no  use,  Emile.  I  gave  you  my  answer  months  ago. 
Marriage  is  out  of  my  line.  Good-bye.” 

II 

He  was  within  sight  of  the  little  station  when  he  heard 
his  name  called.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  Rosette.  She 
was  racing  after  him. 

“  Oh,  sir !  ”  she  burst  out  breathlessly.  "  I  heard  what 
my  mistress  said  to  you.  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  I  heard. 
There  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake.” 

”  Mistake  ?  ”  demanded  Lanctot.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“You  do  not — you  cannot — understand.  You  must  not 
leave  Miss  Clavering,  sir — indeed  you  must  not.  You  must 
come  back  and  marry  her.  You  must  pay  no  attention  to 
what  she  says.  She  is  not  herself ;  indeed  she  isn't.” 

"  But  how  can  I  marry  Miss  Clavering,  if  she  won’t  have 
me  ?  ” 

"  But  she  will — she  will.  Didn’t  you  see — didn’t  you 
see !  ” 

“  See  what  ?  ”  There  \vas  wildness  in  the  girl’s  stare. 

Pitifully  Rosette  began  to  cry. 

“  She  is  going  to  have  a  baby — your  baby.” 

He  felt  suddenly  turned  to  stone.  When,  after  a  pause, 
he  spoke,  his  voice  had  become  oddly  hoarse. 

My  God,  girl,  what  is  it  you’re  saying  ?  Are  you  sure 
of  this  ?  ” 

“  Quite,  quite  sure,  sir.  Anyone  can  see  it  now.  And 
when  she  is  alone  she  is  so  desperate  sometimes  that  I  have 
been  afraid.  She  has  been  taking  drugs — terrible  drugs — 
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for  a  long  time  and  often  she  is  not  right  in  her  head.  I 
have  heard  her  call  out  your  name  many,  many  times.  Dr. 
Shedlock  is  a  wicked  woman.” 

Without  another  word  Lanctot  faced  about  and  fairly  ran 
towards  the  house  he  had  quitted.  Rosette  followed  him 
to  enter  by  a  door  in  the  rear. 

“  Miss  Clavering  is  resting  now,”  a  servant  came  to  tell 
him.  “  She  can’t  be  disturbed.” 

"  But  I  must  see  her.  Go  and  tell  Dr.  Shedlock  that  I 
insist  on  seeing  Miss  Clavering.” 

He  waited  ten  minutes  in  a  fever  of  impatience  and  tnen 
Dr.  Shedlock  appeared. 

“  My  patient  does  not  wish  to  see  you,”  she  said  coldly. 

He  thought  for  a  moment  what  was  best  to  be  done  and 
then  he  said  :  “Dr.  Shedlock,  I  want  you  to  understand  my 
position.  I  have  long  regarded  Miss  Clavering  as  my  affianced 
wife.  I  don’t  want  to  beat  about  the  bush.  She  is  with 
child,  is  she  not  ?  ” 

The  woman’s  Ups  curled. 

“  Haven’t  you  seen  that  for  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  never  even  suspected  such  a  thing.” 

“  Well,  Major  Lanctot,  Miss  Clavering  has  a  perfect  right 
to  live  as  she  chooses.  She  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  free  from  all 
this  current  cant  of  morality.  She  is  going  to  have  a  baby 
which  is  the  penalty  women  occasionally  have  to  pay  for 
their — friendship — with  men.  But  I  suppose  you  will  not  deny 
her  the  right  to  her  freedom,  if  she  chooses  not  to  marry 
you.  It  may  be  she  has  changed  her  mind  that  she  does 

not  care  enough.”  ,  .  ,  . 

“  But,  my  God  !  can’t  you  see  that  what  she  is  doing  is 
sheer  pride  and  perversity  ?  She  can  t  afford  to  risk  her 
whole  life,  her  reputation,  her  happiness,  to  bring  disgrace 


upon  her  family.” 

Dr.  Shedlock  smUed  scornfully. 

“  Spare  me  all  those  platitudes,  Major  Lanctot.  Any 
woman  has  a  right  to  motherhood.  She  is  not  compelled 
to  accept  matrimony.” 

Then  Lanctot  lost  his  temper.  c, 

"Such  arguments  are  all  right  in  a  Bernard  Shaw 
play,  but  they  revolt  me.  Miss  Campion  s  parents  are 
honourable  people— of  high  social  standing.  They  believe 
that  she  is  engaged  to  me— they  believe  it,  do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  I  could  not  face  them  if  this  thing  were  known. 
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My  career,  as  well  as  her  reputation,  would  be  ruined. 
But  I  put  that  on  one  side.  Surely  she  would  not  dare  to 
brand  our  child  with  an  ineffaceable  stain— you  would  dare 
counsel  her  to  do  so.  I  beg  of  you,  doctor,  to  use  your 
influence  over  her.  I  am  ready  to  marry  her.” 

Dr.  Shedlock  reflected. 

"  If  she  consented  to  marry  you  for  the  sake  of  legiti- 
matising  the  child,  would  you  be  content  with  the  simple 
fact  of  the  ceremony  ?  Would  you  leave  her  free  to  live 
her  own  life  ?  ” 

"  Yes  ;  if  she  wishes  it.” 

“  Understand,  she  would  probably  later  on  apply  for  a 
divorce  ?  ”  A  slight  groan  escaped  his  lips,  but  he  nodded 
assent. 

‘‘Very  well,  I  will  have  a  talk  with  her.  I  will  try  and 
get  her  to  consent  to  this.  But  I  do  not  hold  out  much 
hope  Miss  Clavering  is  a  girl  of  peculiar  strength  of  character 
Will  you  come  back  here  in  an  hour  ?  ” 


III 

A  maid-servant  opened  the  door. 

Dr.  Shedlock  awaited  him  standing  by  the  mantelpiece, 
3-nd  erect.  Without  any  preliminary  she  said  : 

I  m  afraid,  Major  Lanctot,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ” 
He  paled. 

“  Do  you  mean - .  ?  ” 

I  mean  that  my  patient  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  your  making  such  a  sacrifice.” 

c,  Sacrifice ?  •  But  1  do  not  reSard  ft  as  a  sacrifice.  Dr. 
Shedlock,  I  insist  on  seeing  her.” 

I  hardly  think  you  will  insist  when  you  learn  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you.  Joan  has  just  confessed  to  me,  Major 

condiion  ’’31  y°U  not~ weU— 1 responsible  for  her  present 

^Not^esponsible  ^  eXtrerae  Perplexity,  gasp  : 

You,  it  appears,  are  not  the  father  of  her  child.” 

T, For  f°me  ,sec°nds  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  not  understood. 
Then  the  significance  of  the  woman’s  words  stabbed  his 
bram  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hanSs  TurnSg  he 
fled  stumbling  from  the  house.  ne 


CHAPTER  VI 

i 

The  battalion  was  expecting  orders  daily  to  proceed  overseas. 
For  two  months  Lanctot  had  been  living  in  camp,  devoted 
to  his  military  duties,  trying  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  forget  Joan  Campion,  to  tear  out  from  his  heart  a  passion 
which  he  felt  to  be  ignoble.  He  told  himself  he  had  ceased 
utterly  to  care  what  became  of  her :  she  was  simply  a  self- 
confessed  harlot,  who  apparently  had  not  the  slightest 
remorse  for  her  treatment  of  him.  Even  in  the  rank  of 
so-called  emancipated  women — feminists — her  hardness  and 
cynicism  were  appalling.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  converting 
their  liaison  into  an  honourable  marriage,  what  a  life  she  would 
have  led  him  !  He  had  had  a  lucky  escape. 

And  then  one  day,  just  as  he  was  believing  that  Joan 
Campion  had  passed  for  ever  out  of  his  life,  came  a  telegram 
from  Dr.  Shedlock  : 

"  Wire  me,  if  you  are  still  in  Canada,  giving  your 
present  address.” 

He  wondered  what  this  could  possibly  portend,  but  he 
instantly  forwarded  his  address  at  camp.  Two  days  passed 
and  then  there  came  the  following  letter  : 

“  Dear  Major  Lanctot, 

“  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  with  regard  to 
J.C.  The  statement  which  she  made  to  me  in  April 
was  false.  She  has  solemnly  confessed  to  me  that  it 
had  no  foundation. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  continue  to  be  in  the  same  mind,  I 
think  you  should  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  see  her, 
as  I  am  much  disturbed  over  her  present  condition. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  Isabel  Shedlock.” 

He  went  straight  to  Colonel  Lafarge,  and  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  absent  himself  for  two  or  three  days.  It  was  easier 
for  him  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  privileged  officer 
to  obtain  leave  of  absence  than  it  would  have  been  for 
another.  Nevertheless,  Lafarge  was  rather  annoyed.  The 
fact  was,  as  he  reminded  Lanctot,  there  was  an  important 
inspection  by  the  Minister  on  the  morrow,  and  he  had 
particularly  wished  Lanctot  to  be  present. 
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“  Between  ourselves,  I  believe  we  are  going  overseas  in 
the  very  next  transport.  Our  time  isn’t  our  own  now,  you 
know.” 

Privately,  he  more  than  suspected  the  object  of  Lanctot’s 
journey  and  deplored  it.  He  had  heard  all  about  Lanctot’s 
liaison  with  the  young  actress  in  New  York,  which  he  had 
hoped  had  come  to  an  end.  The  Clavering  girl — if  all  the 
reports  about  her  were  true — was  not  of  the  marrying  kind. 
In  any  case  it  was  a  bad  move  and  would  affect  Lanctot’s 
career. 

II 

He  had  travelled  all  night  and  had  not  slept,  once  more  on 
Joan  Campion’s  account,  tormented  by  anxiety  and  appre¬ 
hension.  At  the  cottage,  Dr.  Shedlock  came  to  meet  him  at 
once.  Her  attitude  now  was  wholly  different. 

“  I  sent  for  you  because  I  don’t  think  any  further  time 
should  be  lost.  It  is  quite  unpardonable  that  Joan  should 
have  told  me  that  lie.  She  is  a  very  strange  girl,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  her  more  reasonable  now.” 

"  How  is  she  ?  ” 

”  I  don’t  wish  to  hide  anything  from  you.  Her  health  is 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Only  a  powerful  constitution 
could  have  stood  the  quantity  of  drugs  I  find  she  has  been 
taking  secretly  for  a  long  time  past.  It  has  had  a  deplorable 
effect  on  her  system.  She  has  been  very  foolish  and  very 
wicked. 

"  She  has  shamefully  deceived  me.  You  will  find  her  very 
weak,  but,  at  least,  she  is  in  a  better  state  of  mind.” 

"  When  is  her  confinement  expected  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say.  In  cases  such  as  hers  it  may  come  at  any 
moment.  Perhaps  not  for  a  couple  of  months.” 

He  looked  profoundly  dejected. 

A  couple  of  months  ?  And  I  am  going  overseas  next 
week.  Can  I  see  her  now  ?  ” 

"Yes.  She  expects  you.  She  knows  you  are  here.” 

Ill 

He  hardly  recognised  Joan,  she  was  so  wasted— her 
features  were  so  drawn.  She  was  half-reclining  on  a  sofa, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

Well,  Emile  !  ”  She  greeted  him  with  an  assumption  of 
gaiety.  “  So  you’ve  come  back  !  ” 

He  was  on  his  knees  beside  her,  kissing  her  thin  hand. 
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“I’ve  treated  you  beautifully,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

"  My  heart  told  me  it  couldn’t  be  true,  it  couldn’t  be  true. 
But,  oh,  Joan,  why  did  you  wrong  yourself  so  ?  Was  I  so 
hateful  to  you  ?  ” 

A  flush  suffused  her  haggard  face,  so  haggard  that  a 
stranger  would  have  thought  she  was  a  woman  of  thirty- 
five,  instead  of  a  girl  of  twenty-two. 

“You  have  never  known  me  as  I  am,  Emile.  I  don’t 
think  you’d  care  much  for  me  if  you  did.  I’m  perverse, 
I’m  what  they  call  a  ‘  variant !  ’  ” 

He  placed  his  hand  gently  upon  her  lips. 

“  Tais  toi,  cherie.  You  shan’t  abuse  yourself.  It’s  just 
because  you  were  different  from  other  women — different 
from  any  I  had  ever  met — that  I  fell  in  love  with  you  when 
I  first  saw  you.  You  can’t  help  being  a  genius.” 

She  smiled  wearily. 

“I’m  not  much  of  a  genius.  I  don’t  deserve  you,  Emile. 
You’re  making  a  rotten  bargain.” 

“  Je  t’ aime — Je  t’aime  !  ” 

“I’m  a  thorough  bad  lot,  Emile.  You  might  as  well 
know  the  whole  truth  now.” 

“  I  have  come  to  marry  you,  Joan.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  Now.  To-day.  It  does  not  matter  who  performs  the 
ceremony.  Any  priest,  minister,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace 
will  do.” 

She  looked  alarmed. 

“  What  has  Shedlock  been  saying  to  you  ?  Am  I  as  ill  as 

all  that  ?  ”  . 

He  hesitated.  “  It  isn’t  that.  I  am  going  overseas. 

She  smiled. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you  would.” 

“  Then  you  understand  ?  ” 

“  I  understand.  I  don’t  feel  the  same  about  the  war  now. 
I  don't  feel  the  same  about  anything.”  Her  lip  trembled. 
“  I  have  been  a  proud,  conceited,  wrong-headed  fool,  Emile. 

“  Never  fear.  I’ll  come  back  to  you  and  our  child,  too,  if 
it  lives,  and  I  pray  God  it  may.  I,  too,  have  been  wrong, 
perverse,  but  I’m  going  to  do  my  duty  at  last.  Help  me, 
Joan,  dearest  ?  Tu  m'aime  un  pen,  n  est-ce  pas,  ma  mie. 
He  stroked  her  dark  hair ;  tears  were  streaming  down  her 
gaunt  cheeks. 
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IV 

"  Emile,”  she  said,  gently,  “  go  and  see  Father  Driscoll, 
if  you  like.  You  will  find  him  in  Staplefield.  He  has 
been  here.” 

Lanctot  looked  his  surprise. 

“  A  priest  ?  He — he  knows  ?  ” 

“  He  knows.  He  has  been  here  twice.  I  am  prepared  to 
take  the  vows,  Emile.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  a 
Catholic  priest— for  your  sake.  Go  and  see  Father  Driscoll, 
dear.” 

He  embraced  her  in  tender  amazement. 

At  four  o’clock  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the 
priest  had  come  and  gone,  she  was  clinging  to  Lanctot’s  arm, 
subdued,  wan,  yet  smiling.  Joan  Lanctot.  A  different  Joan 
from  any  that  Long  End,  or  Danehurst,  or  Ashley  Gardens, 
or  Woodstock,  or  New  York  had  known  or  could  conceive 

— a  Joan  which  would  have  astonished  her  family,  her 
friends,  her  governesses  and  her  theatrical  friends  and 
admirers.  All  the  devil  was  gone  out  of  her,  all  the  hardness, 
the  passion  for  excitement  and  notoriety. 

She  had  been  assisted  out  into  the  garden,  and  the  two  sat 
there  amidst  the  flowers,  enjoying  to  the  last  moment  the 
beauty  of  the  warm  September  evening.  At  times  there 
stole  into  her  face  a  gentle,  absent,  wistful  look  as  if  she 
were  wondering  what  strange  thing  had  happened  to  her, 
why  her  heart  should  be  so  light,  why  her  old  life  seemed  so 
far  away,  so  vague,  unreal.  Was  it  because  she  was  really 
at  last  in  love  ?  Or  was  it  just  her  physical  weakness  ? 
Was  it  perhaps  because  of  it  ? 

Isn  t  it  wonderful  to  think — I’m  not  twenty-two  yet, 
Emile  ?  I  have  had  a  success,  haven’t  I  ?  ” 

“You  have  always  worked  hard — conscientiously,”  he 
assured  her  tenderly.  “  Too  hard.” 

“  I've  done  it  all  in  less  than  three  years.  Emile,  when 
you  first  sent  me  to  Steiner  in  Boston  I  felt  certain  I  should 
succeed.  But  I  shall  give  up  the  stage  now,  dear  ?  ” 

“Give  it  up?  Never.  I  will  write  a  great  Canadian 
drama— we  will  found  a  Canadian  theatre,  you  and  I.  Do 
you  remember  our  talks  about  the  Canadian  theatre  ?  ” 

Again  a  wan  smile  came  to  her  lips. 

"But  your  political  career,  Emile.  After  the  war,  you’ll 
have  a  splendid  future  in  public  life.” 
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“  Don’t  let’s  talk  of  that  now.  This  war’s  got  to  be  over 
first.  Just  now  we  must  think  of  you,  darling  —  of 
our  child.” 

They  could  in  the  far  distance  just  glimpse  the  sea.  She 
told  him  of  her  girlish  passion  for  the  sea,  of  marine  holidays 
at  Llangollen  and  Weymouth,  of  her  schooldays  at  Danehurst 
and  the  prize  she  had  won  for  swimming.  She  narrated  the 
escapade  which  had  so  startled  and  horrified  and  outraged 
the  Misses  Modder,  when  she  broke  away  from  her  prim 
fellow-bathers  in  the  shallow  surf  and  struck  out  for  the 
open  sea  and  out  of  their  sight. 

"  I  don’t  know  what  demon  possessed  me  that  day,  Emile. 
Oh,  I  was  a  terrible  child  !  I  remember  shouting  to  myself — 

*  I  won’t  be  a  little  fish  in  a  tank.  I  won’t  be  shut  up  in  your 
little  aquarium  or  in  anybody  else’s  little  aquarium.  I’m 
going  to  be  free — always  free  !  ’  ” 

She  nestled  close  to  him.  What  an  incredible 
miracle  had  happened  !  Joan  Lanctot.  Free  ! 

V 

There  being  no  room  vacant  for  him  at  the  cottage,  Lanc¬ 
tot  had  gone  to  the  little  hotel  at  Richmond  for  the  night. 
He  was  very  tired  and  slept  at  last.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
he  was  aroused  by  a  sharp  knocking  on  his  door.  He  sprang 
out  of  bed,  opened  the  door  and  was  perturbed  to  see  Dr. 
Shedglo’ks  servant  in  the  passage.  Her  appearance  was 
rather  wild  ;  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 

"  Please  come  over  to  the  cottage  at  once,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Has  anything  happened  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Clavering — I  mean  your  wife,  sir.  She — the 

baby - ” 

The  next  ten  minutes  was  a  blank.  He  could  not  remember 
dressing :  he  could  not  remember  leaving  the  little  hotel, 
all  memory  blotted  out  up  to  the  moment  when  he  burst 
impetuously  into  the  Shedglok  cottage  and  darted  up  the 
staircase.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  a  strange  man  barred 
the  way. 

"  Are  you  her  husband  ?  ”  he  asked,  quietly.  ^ 

“  Yes,  yes.  You  are  the  doctor  ?  What  about  my  wife  ? 

The  doctor  put  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Courage,  my  dear  sir.  Try  and  be  calm.” 

Lanctot  stood  over  him  almost  threateningly. 

”  Answer  me  !  How  is  my  wife  ?  ” 
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"I  am  not  the  physician  in  this  case.  I  am  only  here 
to  certify.  Dr.  Shedlock  will - ” 

"For  God’s  sake,  man,”  cried  Lanctot,  fiercely.  "Don't 
trifle  with  me.  Is  the  child  dead  ?  ” 

"  No,  the  child  is  all  right.  A  boy.  It  will  live.” 

Lanctot’s  lips  silently  formed  the  words  : 

"  And  my  wife  ?  ” 

"  Courage— courage,  dear  sir,”  said  the  doctor.  "  Your 
poor  wife  is - is - ” 

“Not  dead!”  Lanctot,  livid  and  gasping,  reeled  back 
for  a  second  against  the  wall.  "God  damn  you!  Get 
out  of  my  way !  ” 

More  like  a  wounded  beast  than  a  man,  he  crashed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  door  of  Joan’s  room,  groped  for  the  handle  and 
all  but  collided  with  a  woman  in  a  trained  nurse’s  uniform 
bearing  a  burden  in  her  arms.  She  recoiled  in  time  to  let 
him  pass  inside. 

In  a  flash  his  eyes  took  in  the  scene.  Dr.  Shedlock 
bending  over  the  bed,  a  long  white  sheet  in  her  hand ;  on 
the  pillow  a  grey-white  face  protruding,  the  large,  dark 
eyes — Joan’s  wonderful  eyes — wide  open,  fixed  on  the  ceiling 
in  an  unearthly  stare.  Two  thin  bare  arms — Joan’s  once 
shapely  limbs — were  thrust  out  over  the  counterpane,  palms 
upwards,  as  if  showing  heaven  their  stark  emptiness. 

Joan — the  rebel,  the  sinner,  the  genius,  Joan  Lanctot — the 
penitent, — free  ! 

IV 

The  telegram  which  Lanctot  sent  to  Sir  Hugh  Campion  was 
not  delivered  at  Woodstock  until  noon  of  the  following  day. 
But  the  news  of  Miss  Clavering’s  death  had  been  printed  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  New  York  evening  newspapers  and 
had  been  telegraphed  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  It  eventually 
appeared  in  the  Halifax  paper  which  Bemmet  now  regularly 
laid,  as  he  had  formerly  for  twenty,  years  laid  the  London 
Trnes,  by  his  master’s  plate  at  the  Woodstock  breakfast 
table.  No  news  had  come  from  Joan  for  many  weeks  and 
the  Campions  were  wondering  whether  her  health  had  mended 
in  the  sanatorium  to  which  they  heard  she  had  gone.  The 
baronet  was  a  busy  man  in  these  days,  and  had  only  time  to 
glance  at  the  headlines.  What  he  saw  this  morning  almost 
unnerved  him : 
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JOAN  CLAVERING  DEAD. 

Young  Actress  Dies  in  Childbirth. 

Wife  of  Emile  Lanctot,  M.P. 

Campion  laid  down  the  paper  and  gazed  across  at  his  wife, 
whom  he  seemed  to  see  through  a  mist.  Joan  dead?  The 
wife  of  Lanctot?  His  glance  travelled  to  Cynthia  in  her 
hospital  uniform — to  his  son  Nigel,  tall  and  bronzed,  to  whom 
his  sister  Joan  and  her  stage  triumphs  was  now  become  a 
wonderful  legend. 

Campion  waited  until  breakfast  was  over  and  then  he  rose 
and  led  his  wife  to  the  window.  “  Edith,”  he  said,  I 
have  bad  news  for  you.  Our  Joan  is  dead.”  He  handed  her 
the  newspaper. 

With  trembling  fingers,  Lady  Campion  took  it  and  read  : 

“  New  York,  September  6th,  Miss  Joan  Clavering, 
the  well-known  young  actress  and  anti-war  agitator, 
daughter  of  an  English  baronet,  now  living  in  Shellport, 
N.S.,  passed  away  at  her  summer  home  on  Staten  Island 
this  morning,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  son.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Major  Emile  Lanctot,  M.P.,  now  an  officer 
of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  under  orders  for 
the  front. 

“  Miss  Clavering  ”  (the  Mercury  stated)  made 
her  stage  debut  at  the  Proscenium  Theatre,  Boston, 
three  years  ago  in  ‘  The  Ladder,’  and  made  a  striking 
success.  She  afterwards  appeared  in  several  pieces  at 
the  Stuyvesant  Theatre,  New  York,  notably  in  the  drama, 

*  Parallel  Lines.'  She  had  previously  distinguished 
herself  in  England  as  a  militant  suffragette  and  also 
became  a  frequent  speaker  at  anti-war  meetings  in 
New  York.  On  one  occasion  she  addressed  an  audience 
in  Ottawa  in  company  with  her  husband,  under  sensa¬ 
tional  circumstances.  It  is  understood  that  ever  since 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  in  which  her 
husband  displayed  great  gallantry,  the  views  of  both 
have  undergone  great  change  as  regards  the  war,  and,  as 
stated  above,  the  husband  was  proceeding  overseas 
with  his  regiment  when  the  news  of  his  wife  s  serious 
illness  brought  him  to  New  York.” 

When  Lady  Campion  came  to  Lanctot’s  name  she  drew  a 
sharp  breath. 
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"  ^gh,  how  strange  we  never  knew !  Thank  God  for  that 
and  for  our  little  grandson.  It— it— helps  us  to  bear  it.” 

She  had  just  finished  reading  when  Cynthia  burst  into  the 
room  crying.  ‘‘  Oh,  papa — mamma,  Joan  is  dead !  ” 

Yes,  dear,  said  her  father,  quietly,  “  we  have  just 
read  the  news.  God  s  will  be  done,  Poor,  poor,  Joan.” 

After  the  first  shock,  one  thought  persisted  in  the  minds 
of  Sir  Hugh  and  his  wife.  Destiny  had  been  kinder  to 
Joan,  to  them,  in  her  tragic  and  yet  honourable  end,  than 
sometimes  they  had  feared  it  might  be. 

Sad,  inexpressibly  sad,  to  think  how  she  had  drifted  awav, 
what  scant  consideration  she  had  ever  shown  her  family, 
now  perfunctory  her  letters  were.  A  strange,  wavward, 
mocking,  rebellious,  gifted  creature — so  utterly  unlike  any 
Campion.  She  had  always  been  an  anxiety  to  them.  But 
now  all  her  faults  were  forgotten  and  they  remembered  only 
her  beauty,  and  her  flaming,  fearless  spirit.  It  seemed  so  won¬ 
derful  that  Joan  should  have  given  birth  to  a  child ;  it  was 
strange  to  imagine  her  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

And  then  at  noon  came  Lanctot’s  telegram  : 

darling  wife  Joan  died  in  childbirth  this  morning. 
May  I  bring  her  remains  and  our  son  home  to  you  at 
once.  Under  orders  to  sail  overseas  within  few  davs. 
Baby  well.  She  wished  it  to  be  called  Hugh  Campion' 

“  Emile.” 


The  Campions  were  deeply  touched  by  this  message.  The 
next  day  Sir  Hugh  and  Nigel  travelled  to  McAdam  Junction 
and  met  the  tram  by  which  Lanctot  came  with  their  grandson 
and  the  body  of  Joan. 

Many  amongst  those  in  the  throng  at  Shellport  station  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  expelling  him  with  obloquy  for 
his  political  views  and  want  of  patriotism,  now  were  there  to 
greet  compassionately  the  young  member  for  Kamiscatonge 
lanctot  had  changed  into  uniform,  with  a  crepe  band  encircling 
his  left  arm.  All  the  men  bared  their  heads  reverently  as  the 
coffin  containing  Joan’s  body  was  removed  from  the  baggage 
car.  There  were  many  moist  eyes  as  Lady  Campion  received 
the  baby  from  the  nurse,  hfting  the  veil  which  enveloped  its 
tiny  face  and  tenderly,  tremulously,  kissing  its  cheek. 


CHAPTER  VII 

i 

Nigel  Campion,  grown  into  a  tall,  wiry  youth  came  back 
from  Fairbridge  school  at  the  end  of  one  term  and  said  to  his 
father : 

“  Pater,  I’d  rather  not  go  back  to  school  any  more.  If  you’ll 
let  me  I’d  like  to  stay  and  help  you  at  Woodstock. 

“  What ! — and  give  up  the  University  ?  Your  mother 

and  I,  Nigel,  thought  you  would  wish  to — well - .  You  see 

— you’re  the  heir  and - ” 

Campion  looked  at  his  son  fondly.  Things  had  prospered 
with  him  and  he  could  afford  to  send  Nigel  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  if  the  lad  chose. 

Oh,  I  love  England  and  all  that,  but  I’m  a  Canadian  now, 
pater,  and  I’m  not  worrying  about  our  baronetcy.  As  to 
Campion  Magna,  we’ll  break  the  entail,  if  you  like,  and  start 
fresh.  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  England  to  live,  although 
I  should  like  a  visit  now  and  then.  This  country’s  good 
enough  for  me.  I’d  like  to  put  my  heart  and  soul  into  Wood- 
stock.  I’ve  got  quite  enough  Latin  and  all  the  rest  of  it  to 
last  me  for  life.  I’ve  written  to  Gregory  all  about  it,  and  he 
approves.  Oxford  isn’t  for  everybody,  and  one  scholar  in  the 
family  is  enough.  Besides,  he  is  coming  back  here  to  work  after 
the  war.  Gregory  has  got  some  great  ideas  about  what  is  to 
be  done  in  Shellport— building  up — forging  ahead,  you  know 
— besides  Fort  Hesperus. — and — well,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
keep  my  end  up,  too. 

Sir  Hugh  looked  steadily  at  his  son.  If  the  war  lasted 
another  year — which,  please  God,  it  wouldn’t ! — nothing  he 
could  say  would  keep  Nigel  from  joining  up.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought.  Better  far  that  the  boy  should  be  given 
his  head,  that  he  should  take  to  something  in  which  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  engaged. 

Nigel  did  not  go  back  to  Fairbridge. 

For  a  time  Shellport  was  more  than  a  backwater  than  ever 
— so  many  of  her  young  men  had  gone.  But  those  who 
remained  behind  were  working  hard  and  everybody  was  full 
of  confidence,  and  courage,  and  resolution.  There  were  some 
new  faces  here  and  there. 

Great  changes  had  occurred  in  the  Clarion  office.  The  secret 
of  the  new  proprietorship  had  lasted  just  a  year,  when  Vant 
had  paid  over  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  due  to- 
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T.  J.  Eller  son  and  new  type  and  equipment  had  been  ordered 
for  the  paper.  It  was  all  part  of  a  plan  to  which  Effie  had 
consented.  She  had  lost  Cyrus  Farnum,  who  had  enlisted  at 
last,  and  young  Silwoith  had  also  gone.  In  Farnum’s  stead 
the  proprietress  of  the  Clarion  had  installed  a  capable  young 
Halifax  printer  named  Smaile,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
taldng  of  Courcelette  and  got  his  discharge. 

But  the  most  important  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Clarion 
was  a  fellow-officer  of  Gregory  Vant’s  named  George  Latimer, 
a  Dalkeith  graduate,  some  of  whose  stirring  letters  from  the 
Front  had  been  printed  in  the  paper.  He  had  been  twice 
wounded,  and  finally  lost  an  arm  :  and  now,  at  Vant’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  entered  upon  a  new  career  in  Shellport  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Clarion.  This  arrangement  took  a  great  load  off 
Effie’s  mind.  It  left  her  free  to  devote  herself  more  freely  to 
her  other  work  as  secretary  of  the  Shellport  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  also  to  the  Soldiers’  Comforts  Fund  and  other 
patriotic  organisations. 

As  time  wore  on  Effie  began  to  have  visions  of  herself  going 
overseas.  She  wanted  to  be  with  the  soldiers — to  help  them, 
minister  to  them,  cheer  them,  the  way  other  young  Canadian 
women  had  done  and  were  doing.  And  she  wanted  to 
see  her  brother  Gregory,  and  England,  and  France  and  the 
battlefields. 

Against  this  ambitious  project  Captain  Latimer  interposed 
the  strongest  possible  objections.  Shellport  had  been  for 
some  time  unable  to  decide  which  was  the  greater,  Latimer’s 
zeal  for  the  paper  or  his  zeal  for  Miss  Effie  Vant.  It  was 
noticed  that  a  certain  green  bird  famed  throughout  Shellport 
had  lately  been  transferred  from  Thornhill  to  the  Clarion  office 
and  now  generally  sat  perched  like  an  owl  on  the  back  of 
Latimer's  chair.  From  thence,  when  he  was  questioned  by 
the  curiousmiinded,  Xeno  would  promptly  reply  : 

"  Oi  pleistoi  anthropo'  Kakoi ;  ”  adding,  it  may  be  as  an 
intelligent  after-thought,  a  phrase  from  his  new  war  vocabulary  : 

“  Are  we  down-hearted  ?  No  !  ” 

But  then,  in  those  days,  nobody  ever  was  down-hearted  in 
Shellport.  Certainly  not  Latimer. 

II 

But  what  would  probably  have  altered  Effie’s  plans  in  any 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime  for  Shellport. 

For  one  April  day  a  one-armed  man  came  out  of  the  Clarion 
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office  and  posted  the  portentous  piece  of  news  on  the  bulletin 
board  outside : 

'  UNCLE  SAM  ’  COMES  IN  ! 

Great  was  the  jubilation  in  Shellport.  All  day  groups 
of  pedestrians,  mostly  middle-aged  men,  discharged  soldiers, 
new  recruits  and  women,  crowded  round  the  bulletin  and 
speculated  upon  the  effect  which  this  event  would  have  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  and  the  enemy.  But  not  a  soul 
in  the  whole  of  Shellport  yet  conceived  that  the  entry  of 
America,  important  as  it  was,  thrilling  as  it  was,  decisive  as 
it  promised  to  be,  had  any  special  significance  for  Shellport 
itself. 

But,  singular  to  relate,  it  turned  out  to  have  the  most 
astonishing  significance  and  ere  the  summer  had  very  far 
advanced  Shellport  again  awoke  to  find  itself  a  spot  of  inter¬ 
national  renown. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  The  British  Government,  in 
concert  with  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  began  considering  forthwith  the  establishment  on 
Canadian  soil  of  a  recruiting  depot  for  British  Subjects 
scattered  over  the  whole  continent.  This  depot  it  was  felt 
should  be  placed  some  where  close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
Halifax,  already  overcrowded  as  a  naval  and  military  centre, 
was  ruled  out. 

“  Why  not  Shellport  ?  ”  asked  the  Clarion. 

Instantly  Shellportians  looked  at  one  another  in  wild,  glad 
surmise,  and  asked  :  “  Why  not  Shellport  ?  ” 

“  Without  presuming  to  dictate  to  the  Ministry,  where  was 
there  a  spot  so  advantageous,  so  eligible  a  site,  so  accessible 
by  land  and  sea,  so  well-equipped  with  a  drill-hall  and  parade- 
ground,  so  permeated  by  patriotic  zeal,  so  consecrated  already 
by  its  sacrifices  to  the  common  cause  ?  In  history,  in  char¬ 
acter,  in  moral  atmosphere,  it  is  a  link  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New." 

Ill 

Such  arguments  were  unanswerable.  Even  the  Minister 
of  Defence,  Sir  Steve  Davies,  would  have  recognised  Shell- 
port’s  claims.  But  Steve — the  great  Steve — was  no  longer 
in  power.  Steve  had  dope  his  work  ;  he  had  become  so  swollen 
with  pride,  had  attained  such  alarming  dimensions  that  it 
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was  said  more  people  in  Canada  and  Whitehall  were  afraid 
of  Steve  than  they  were  of  the  Kaiser.  And  then,  just  when 
he  was  obscuring  all  other  planets,  potentates  and  portents — 
even  Bellona  herself — Steve  did  what  everybody  had  predicted 
he  would  do  at  some  time  or  other — he  incontinently  burst 
«md,  thus  deflated  to  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  man, 
retired  forthwith  into  obscurity. 

His  official  successor,  came  to  Shellport  in  person,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  representative  of  the  British  War  Office.  The 
enquiry  was  most  favourable ;  the  visitors  were  especially 
charmed  with  Fort  Hesperus.  Shellport  was  chosen  as  the 
recruiting  station  for  the  whole  Continent  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force.  Towards  this  unpretentious  little  town 
in  a  Nova  Scotian  backwater,  the  footsteps  of  thousands  of 
errant  sons  of  Britain  dispersed  over  all  the  Western  World 
were  bent. 

Arriving  trains  dumped  down  recruits  from  the  most 
remote,  almost  legendary,  places;  tall,  short,  lean  and  stout 
figures;  lantern- jawed,  round-faced,  sun-tanned,  pink,  keen¬ 
eyed,  sleepy-looking ;  a  dissimilar,  heterogeneous  lot  with 
only  one  thing  in  common,  their  birth  beneath  the  British 

flag- 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  new  recruiting  depot,  an 
impassive  Colonel  from  Whitehall,  passed  them  all  in  review. 
Divested  of  their  raiment  they  exposed  their  bodies  and  nar¬ 
rated  their  medical  histories  to  a  medical  board  presided  over 
by  a  senior  British  medical  officer. 

These  men  had  herded  cattle  in  Arizona,  they  had 
slaughtered  cattle  in  Chicago.  They  had  washed  gold  in 
the  sub- Arctic  and  lent  it  in  the  sub-tropics ;  they  had  planted 
wheat  in  Minnesota  and  kneaded  bread  in  Boston.  Stock¬ 
brokers  and  theatrical  managers ;  there  was  a  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  cinema  star,  an  illustrious  New  York  jockey  ;  an  Atlanta 
architect  and  a  St.  Louis  prize-fighter  ;  a  Hong  Kong  China¬ 
man  and  a  dozen  black  and  coloured .  Pullman  car-porters 
from  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 

Prognathous,  leathery-skinned  men,  so  American  in  their 
expression,  speech,  gait  and  garb  that  they  seemed  to  radiate 
the  magnetism,  the  dynamic  power  and  mental  and  moral 
habitudes  of  a  homogeneous  race  of  one  hundred  million  souls, 
stood  lip  there  in  the  Shellport  orderly-room  and  intoned 
incongruous  revelations  incredibly  connecting  them  with 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Oldham,  Bridge  of  Allan  and  a  hun- 
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dred  obscure,  placid  little  places  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
countryside. 

Nationality— what  was  it  ?  What  could  it  be  ?  other  than 
a  figure  of  speech,  an  obsolete  label  which  sought  to  standardise 
men’s  minds,  bodies,  and  customs  and  habits  as  a  uniform  stan¬ 
dardises  their  outer  aspect  ?  Was  there  anything  in  such  men 
you  could  lay  hold  of  and  say  this,  this  endures,  here  is  a 
quality,  not  a  remnant  but  a  central  racial  fact,  not  to  be 
eradicated  in  a  single  generation  or  a  single  century,  some¬ 
thing  which  survives  and  stamps  the  man  as  one  of  our  own 
breed.  Speech  and  glance  and  gesture  were  only  superficial 
attributes  concealing  the  Anglo-Saxon.  ( 

“  Why  didn’t  I  link  up  with  the  doughboys  ?  one  Arnen- 
can  ”  remarked  to  Banker.  “  Well,  1  guess  it  was  a  kind  of 
accident.  I  hadn’t  ever  had  time  to  get  naturalised.  So 
when  I  found  I  had  to  be  a  sojer  I  reckoned  I  d  rather  be 
bossed  by— well,  not  by  eleventh-hour  amateurs  You 
mightn't  think  it,  but  out  in  Kansas  they  call  me  English 
Bill,  and  1  guess  I  must  be  English  all  right,  seeing  as  how  I 
was  born  in  Rye,  Sussex,  wherever  that  mout  happen  to  be 
on  the  map.  I'm  kinder  curious  to  see  that  burg,  and 
p’raps  if  we  land  in  the  Old  Country  1 11  hunt  it  up  and 
see  if  any  Spurlocks  still  hang  out  there.” 


IV 

Shellport  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  Shellport.  It  was  Mecca 
or  Benares,  Jerusalem,  Lourdes.  Miners  from  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  merchants,  farmers,  ranchers,  saloon-keepers, 
cinema  actors,  clerks,  porters,  packers,  card-sharpers,  tramps, 
bricklayers,  railway  gangers  and  longshoremen  fiom  Alaska 
to  Honduras,  from  the  Pacific  sierras  to  the  Antilles.  To  a 
this  horde  of  exiles  the  little  distant  islands  in  the  North  Sea 
became  not,  as  hitherto,  vaguely,  figuratively,  sentimentally, 

but  officially,  Home.  ,  .  ..  „ 

They  had  gone  out  from  Britain,  ba.nthngs  or  stuphngs, 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  starving,  striving, 
enduring,  battling  with  obstacles,  wandenng  under  alien 
skies,  learning  the  new  speech  and  the  new  ways,  but  still 
through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  somehow  still  all  childien  ot 
the  Imperial  Mother.  In  that  fateful  August  of  1914  she  had 
called  them,  and  many  had  caught  the  accents  from  afar  and 
responded.  Down  were  flung  the  plough,  the  pickaxe,  the 
ledger,  or  the  whip;  by  devious,  dubious  roads  they  had 
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stumbled  at  last  into  some  British  recruiting  station  and 
offered  themselves  for  service. 

But  there  were  thousands  to  whom  England  had  become  a 
mere  name,  a  dim  memory,  a  legend.  With  the  passage  of 
the  American  conscription  law,  the  foreign  cloak  the«e 

nTntS  had  donned,  fel1  away  >'  [t  no  longer  hid  them  • 
they  became  surprisingly  revealed  to  themselves  and  the 

°ffiCerS  f°r  Wha‘  ‘hey  were  Englishmen. 

In  the  remote  city  of  Denver  a  waiter  in  a  third-rate  res¬ 
taurant  was  served  with  attestation  papers.  He  was  a  Tew  • 

SfSS  ^£3"anLS^“ ClScago,  wheThe  jTa 
!  C:  Sr  ,  Ie  had  worked  in  the  stockyards ;  he  had  been 

Ameri2na<dtiinh.7an<l'b0^’  /  S?uI,ion’  a  bar-tender  in  six 
Amen^n  cities,  before  he  had  migrated  to  Denver  He  was 

now,  he  believed,  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Of  all  the 

memories  of  his  life,  chequered,  sordid,  lurid  there  was  onlv 

qm'te  distb'ctlv  ^'h  Brifain  'key  Nathan  remembered 
9“™  the day  when,  a  child  of  four,  he  had  dumned 

2f  Shfy  S,ai™ay  of  the  tenement  house  in  Se 

hand.  g 

aS  FiiVate  L  Na,ha"  in  ,he  tanks 
k  i  V  .-Expeditionary  Force.  A  year  later  on  th<- 

Som7\  Nathan-  now  a  clean  and  keen 
typical  iinghsh  Tommy  (when  the  peak  of  his  caD  wa*  wpII 

forward),  ••  went  west  "  gallantly  andforeveranTthTbadae 
on  his  cap  was  that  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers.  S 


SheUport  welcomed  them  all.  Eflfie  Vant,  now  in  her  true 

o  dmFort  hXmTS  “tw  a"d  entertainments  for  them  at 
r,,?  Hesperus.  The  Campions  invited  batches  of  them 

faWaci!'  ^  a*  Thorilhm  &warmed  with  the™ 
ivuss^ynttua  Campion,  whom  everybody  knew  was  entraeed 

t“  “te  SaUant  Major  Gregory  Vant,  now  semng  S  See 
and  herself  a  very  popular  V  A  D  «ti<»  ViiL 

future  sister-in-law,  of  the  Clarim,  whom  everybody^  also 
knew  was  engaged  to  Captain  Latimer,  wTs  SX  and 
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tumultuously  called  upon  at  concerts  for  her  rendering  of 
Schumann’s  Fantasia  in  A  minor  which  she  accomplished 
with  astonishing  effect.  As  an  encore,  she  generally  obliged 
with  the  Marseillaise. 

And  old  Fort  Hesperus,  which  Vant  had  saved  from  des¬ 
truction,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  future  Academia, 
where  Beauty  was  to  be  taught  to  the  people,  was  the  centre 
of  it  all.  It  and  the  new  hall  he  had  built  with  the  money 
from  the  Karajoe  mine,  amid  the  grove  of  immemorial  elms, 
resounded  with  the  speech,  the  songs,  the  laughter  of  men, 
young  men,  reclaimed  from  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
half  a  world,  who,  long  lost  to  their  Motherland,  were 
redeeming  themselves  in  the  spirit  only  to  perish  on  the 
battlefield  in  Her  cause. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

i 

Vant  served  six  months  with  his  regiment  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Had  he  gone  on,  thus,  his  vision  of  the  war, 
blurred,  kinetic,  fragmentary,  might  have  persisted  to  the 
end ;  and,  as  happened  to  many  conscientious  young  officers, 
there  would  have  been  little  opportunity,  time,  or  temper 
left  for  seeing  that  vast  and  intricate  panoply  of  Death,  as 
one  has  been  enjoined  to  see  Life,  steadily  and  whole. 

But  after  six  months  in  the  trenches  and  recovery  from 
his  first  wound  at  Neuve  Eglise,  Vant’s  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  was  considered  by  the  higher  command  too 
useful  to  be  wasted  and  accordingly  he  was  told  off  to  Corps 
Headquarters  as  Intelligence  Officer.  Here  a  corner  of  the 
curtain  was  indeed  lifted ;  he  had  almost  for  the  first  time  a 
glimpse  of  the  hidden  inner  machinery  of  war.  It  might 
have  been  a  scene  in  a  counting-house,  these  smiling,  almost 
breezy  young  men  at  their  desks,  with  their  typewriters,  their 
reams  of  foolscap,  their  maps,  orders  and  reports.  They 
talked  as  if  they  knew  what  was  happening  about  them,  but 
their  omniscience  was  a  sham ;  even  they  worked  nearly 
as  pure  blindly,  perfunctorily,  obsequiously,  as  the  men  did 
in  the  trenches. 

What  they  did  see  at  close  quarters  were  things  which  made 
Vant  sicker  at  heart  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  trenches, 
namely,  the  intrigues  and  vacillation  of  purpose,  the  jealousies, 
the  political  interference  against  which  some  of  the  bravest 
officers  struggled  in  vain.  He  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the 
deadly  toadyism  towards  insufferable  opportunists  who  were 
turning  the  war  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  their  own 
miserable  clique. 

What  an  atmosphere !  No  wonder  honest,  proud-spirited 
young  soldiers  preferred  the  trenches,  where  they  could  at 
least  hold  their  heads  up,  morally,  and  where  gas-masks 
afforded  protection !  Could  it  be  the  same  in  other  Corps  ? 
His  general  said  to  him  one  day : 

“  I  hate  to  lose  you,  Vant,  but  they  have  asked  for  you  at 
Army  Headquarters.” 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you,  sir.” 

“  Don’t  •  bother  about  me.  Between  ourselves,  I’ve  about 
done  my  job  here.  I’m  no  politician,”  he  added  with  a 
smile  tinged  with  bitterness.  “  You’ve  been  a  valuable 
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man  to  us  and  I  hope  my  successor  will  have  you  back.  But 
just  now  they  want  an  experienced  Intelligence  Officer  for  a 
special  job,  and  as  our  Corps  is  going  into  rest  for  a  few  weeks, 
I’ve  agreed  to  second  you.” 

In  his  new  job  another  corner  of  the  curtain  was  lifted. 

His  admiration  for  the  British  fighting  man  continued  to  be 
great  as  ever,  but  it  didn’t  extend  to  the  mediocrities  who  were 
doing  the  thinking  for  him.  The  war  had  lasted  nearly  two 
years.  Make  all  the  allowances  for  the  baffling  difficulties 
attending  the  conduct  of  a  warfare  of  positions — a  virtual 
stalemate— and  still  the  broad,  large,  competent  grasp  of  the 
situation  was  lacking.  War  had  become  empirical:  then 
why  not  give  a  free  rein  to  the  empiricists.  Sandhurst  had 
not  prepared  the  Imperial  officer  class  for  this,  and  the  old 
officer  class  still  held  the  whip-hand  in  the  Army.  It  wanted 
something  more  than  a  Code,  even  more  than  the  Sandhurst 
text-books,  to  lift  the  whole  campaign  out  of  the  rut  into  which 
it  had  sunk :  it  wanted  genius,  and  genius  was  precisely  what 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  three  or  four  men  of  outstanding 
ability,  of  real  initiative  power,  had  been  deposed.  Every 
body  now,  it  seemed,  was  playing  for  safety. 


II 

O,  if  the  soldiers— those  million  men  under  arms,  only 
knew  !  If  they  could  only,  as  Vant  did  daily,  see,  talk  with, 
“  size  up  ”  these  other  men,  who  were  doing  the  “  thinking  ” 
for  them !  Good  fellows,  honest  fellows,  gentlemanly 
fellows  ;  but  as  for  force,  power,  divination,  they  were  as 
lacking  in  these  as  the  unhappy  Tsar  Nicholas,  or  his  cousin, 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  or  any  of  the  other  restless,  but  futile, 
figure-heads  who  astonishingly  at  this  supreme  crisis  held 
the  destinies  of  the  world  in  their  hands,  and  after  all  were 
only  names.  If  the  people  only  knew !  Conducted  m  this 
fashion,  no  great  business,  no  great  railway,  no  great  factory 
even,  could  exist  for  long  without  a  smash. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  murmured  a  fellow-officer  to  whom 
Vant  had  tentatively  hinted  his  anxiety,  ”  that’s  what  they 
all  say  when  they  come  out  and  see  the  workings  of  the 
machine.  But  we’re  not  living  in  Leonidas’s  time.  Look 
at  the  problems.” 

"  Ah,  the  problems  !  ”  mused  Vant,  thinking  of  the  mental 
calibre  of  some  of  the  Generals  he  knew.  Yes,  I  expect 
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the  fourth  form  would  be  staggered  by  transcendental  physics. 
But,  after  all,  I  believe  the  propositions  are  soluble.” 

“  Oh,  well  solve  ’em.  Make  your  mind  easy  about  that. 
Keep  your  eye  on  this  new  offensive.” 

Ah,  the  new  offensive  !  That  was  going  to  do  the  trick  ! 
That  was  going  to  break  up  the  long  stalemate  and  force  the 
enemy  back.  It  so  happened  that  Vant’s  business  was 
entirely  concerned  with  this  offensive.  He  watched  it  being 
planned,  he  saw  it  maturing,  he  gave  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  certain  details  of  it ;  he  saw  its  limitations  and  he 
rightly  divined  its  purpose.  It  was  only  a  vast  and  costly 
diversion.  It  would  not  ultimately  shorten  the  war  by  a 
single  day  or  assist  in  the  ultimate  victory.  And  events 
proved  him  right. 

But  of  this,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike  knew  nothing — even 
guessed  nothing.  The  continuance  of  the  prevailing  regime 
was  rendered  possible  by  two  factors,  which  perhaps  in 
themselves  demonstrate  more  than  any  other  evidence  the 
fundamental  unsoundness  of  all  wars  which  are  not  specifically 
and  unanimously  waged  for  freedom  or  survival.  The  two 
factors  were  Falsehood  and  Ignorance.  From  these  twin 
founts  all  the  combatant  nations  drew  deliberately. 
Falsehood  was  power— Ignorance  was  power.  The  more 
you  knew,  the  weaker  you  were  ;  the  more  you  lied,  the 
stronger  you  were. 


Ill 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  humiliating  than  the 
position  into  which  the  press  had  fallen.  Their  representatives 
at  what  was  called  ”  the  Front  ” — which  they  themselves  in 
their  despatches  called  the  Front — was  that  of  simple  agents 
of  official  propaganda,  narrators  of  belated  or  doubtful 
history,  retailers  of  gossip,  concocters  of  agreeable  and 
often  exciting  anecdote.  These  men,  several  of  them  gifted, 
clear-visioned,  intensely  patriotic,  found  themselves  an 
organised  department  of  the  Army.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to-  tell  the  truth,  but  they 
were  forced  to  be  the  conduit  for  the  clumsy  lies  of  others. 
More  than  once,  Vant  found  himself  in  their  midst— one  of 
the  war  correspondents  was  an  old  Oxford  class-mate— and 
listened  to  their  open  expressions  of  anger — of  revolt — at  the 
role  forced  upon  them.  Previously,  Vant  had  fancied  that 
these  amiable  fellows  were  being  hoodwinked,  that  they  were, 
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like  the  soldiery,  unware  of  the  truth.  But  he  quickly  found 
that  they  were  under  no  illusions  as  to  either  men  or  as  to 
current  or  imminent  events.  And  yet — mirabile  dictu — 
it  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  patriotism  or  desire 
to  serve.  Highly-placed  mediocrity,  its  addiction  to  routine 
and  precedent,  its  toleration  of  delay,  its  infirmity  of  purpose, 
its  absence  of  originality  and  enterprise — the  whole  dead 
weight  of  Old  Army  tradition,  with  its  favouritism  and 
clannishness  and  seniority,  all  this  was  clear  enough. 

“  My  God !  if  we  could  only  tell  the  truth — the  whole  truth 
— for  one  single  day,”  this  correspondent  said  to  Vant, 
"  how  the  whole  rotten  house  of  cards  would  topple  down  ! 
But  no — we  must  be  loyal,  not  to  England,  the  British 
Empire,  the  King  and  Constitution,  to  our  brave  fellows 
slogging  away  out  there  for  victory — but  loyal  to  this  system 
and  these  brass-hatted  popinjays. — Excuse  me,  Major,  no 
reflection  on  your  own  rank  and  uniform.  You’re  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  brains.  I  think  you  understand.” 

No  matter  what  happened — notwithstanding  heavy 
casualties  and  reverses,  the  fighting  men  “  carried  on,”  went 
forward  doggedly,  cheerily.  The  regimental  officers — often 
mere  boys — 'functioned  cheerily  and  uncomplainingly  were 
cut  down  like  flowers  in  the  wheat.  There  were  many  shrewd, 
competent  officers  throughout  the  staffs.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
were  good  organisers,  but  on  the  whole  what  was  manifested 
was  only  a  formal  and  technical,  and  not  that  truly 
scientific  cohesion,  that  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  which 
could  win  the  war. 

Even  Vant  was  shocked,  not  at  the  results  of  the  blunders 
which  were  carefully  hushed  up,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
hush  up,  but  at  the  blunders  which  he  saw  being  planned, 
which  he  heard  openly  denounced  as  blunders  by  men  whose 
character  and  experience  entitled  them  to  respect,  but  which 
were  pushed  along  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  opportunism  as  an 
experiment,  a  demonstration,  or  a  "  moral  stunt.”  The 
light-heartedness  of  so  many  of  the  higher  staff  appalled  him. 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  come  on  the  scene  too  late — that  all 
the  strong,  staunch,  single-minded  trained  leaders  were  now 
under  the  sod  ? 

What  had  previously  affected  him  as  crudity,  naivety, 
primitive  zeal  in  his  own  Corps,  now  appeared  to  him  as 
shining  virtue.  Here  men  still  talked,  even  in  their  messes, 
not  cynically,  airily,  but  as  men  who  were  in  deadly  earnest. 
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who  had  a  definite  purpose,  whose  hearts  still  nourished 
resolves,  whose  whole  minds  were  set  on  achieving  victory, 
who  chafed  under  the  foolish  formalities  imposed  from 
Whitehall,  who  cursed  the  prevalent  indecision. 

These  officers — his  own  fellow-countrymen — seemed  to  him 
to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  Crusaders,  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  raw  levies, 
than  was  apparent  elsewhere.  Rough  men,  rude  men,  who 
were  constantly  devising  new  attacks,  new  audacities  ;  also 
new  expedients  for  pressing  the  enemy,  which,  however, 
were  as  constantly  “  turned  down  ”  by  the  Higher  authorities. 
He  noticed  that  the  Corps  did  not  go  unappreciated,  was 
oftener  in  the  line  than  most  of  the  other  Corps,  that  the 
percentage  of  their  losses  was  greater,  but  also  that  their 
gains  were  greater  and  that,  as  captured  documents  showed, 
the  enemy  dreaded  them  more.  He  rejoiced  in  their 
prestige,  observing,  however,  with  satisfaction  that  they 
resented  being  forced  into  the  “  lime-light  ”  by  a  little  vulgar 
clique  of  their  civilian  countrymen,  acting  with  the 
connivance  of  the  War  Office,  as  if  their  efforts  depended  on 
this  invidious  publicity,  denied  to  equally  brave  Imperial 
regiments.  And  his  indignation  was  great  when  he  learnt 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  at  G.H.Q.  to  break  up  the 
Corps  and  despatch  the  component  divisions  elsewhere. 
Thank  God,  that  failed  ! 

As  one  General  frankly  told  him,  it  was  utter  balderdash 
to  say  of  the  British  Army  as  a  whole  that  one  division 
was  as  good  as  another.  “  Keep  that  ‘  eye-wash  ’  for  the 
equalitarians.”  The  best  divisions  had  already  been 
exterminated  and  amongst  the  rest  were  “fighting  divisions” 
— and,  well,  other  divisions. 

Another  high  Imperial  officer  confided  in  Vant  : 

“  Morale  hasn’t  been  enough  considered  in  this  war — 
especially  the  morale  that  comes  from  emulation  and  local 
sentiment.  We  should  have  stuck  to  our  Territorials  and 
you  should  never  have  adopted  the  mixed  battalion  system. 
We  have  made  the  biggest  kind  of  mistake  in  putting 
Englishmen  into  Irish  and  Highland  regiments  and  mixing 
up  the  men  of  our  counties.  It  has  taken  the  heart  out  of 
the  young  recruit,  which  we  have  had  to  restore  by  the 
lavish  use  of  bunkum  and  lies  about  the  Germans  which  our 
Tommies  have  long  since  refused  to  swallow.  Their  first 
fight  has  shewn  them  that  man  for  man  the  Germans  are  just 
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as  brave  and  humane  as  themselves.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
appeal  to  ‘King  and  Empire  ’  sentiment,  we  wont  even 
let  our  fellows  carry  a  flag — which  might  mean  so  much  to 
them— and  the  only  use  the  Union  Jack  is  put  to  is  to  cover 

their  coffins  when  they  are  cold.” 

This  mention  of  a  flag  made  Vant  resolve,  if  ever  his  chance 
came,  to  urge  the  reintroduction  of  a  flag  in  the  Canadian 
Corps.  He  had  to  wait  many,  many  months,  to  see  it,  but 
the  Maple  Leaf  and  the  blood-red  banner  bearing  the  arms 
of  Canada,  were  given  a  joyful  welcome  by  Canadian  troops 


Even  these  were  not  the  greatest  of  Vant’s  disillusions 
This  was  a  war  of  peoples,  contrasting  nations,  joined 
together  in  a  common  purpose.  Curing  his  year  s 
secondment  as  an  Imperial  officer,  visiting  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  various  Army  Corps  and  Divisional  Headquarters 
and  prisoners’  camps,  making  frequent  tnps  to  London,  to 
Parisf  to  Amiens,  and  Havre,  he  had  not  only  come  to 
understand  the  British  soldier,  to  wonder  a  little  at  the 
British  civilian,  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  steadiness  and 
sobriety  of  the  German  soldier  confirmed,  but  also  to  mix 
freely  with  French  and  Belgian  soldiers  and  civilians.  And 
slowly,  but  irresistibly,  the  truth  came  upon  him  and  would 
take  no  denial  that  amongst  the  prime  causes  of  this  great 
war  and  not  only  this  war,  but  previous  wars,  and 
threatening  wars  to  come,  was  the  peculiar,  the  inveterate 
military  temper  of  the  French  nation  as  a  whole  As  long 
as  this  temper  existed  war  would  be  a  perpetual  menace. 
He  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  discovery.  Other 
Canadians  expressed  to  him  a  similar  surprise  He  cameto 
have  a  thousand  talks  with  French  soldiers  and  civilians 
and  found  that  of  all  that  high  moral  fervoui •.  that  g^erous 
reprehension  of  war,  that  righteous  mdienation  wh^h  had 
so  stirred  his  own  country  and  the  world— not  a  trace,  in 
discussion  it  always  came  to  this:  the 

crush  France  and  France  was  out  to  crush  the  Gei rmans.  the 
Germans  had  won  in  1870 :  it  was  now  s  turn  I to  wm 

and  this  time  she  ought  to  do  it  because  she  had  so  many 
Ameswithher  But'if  she faded-s^ /-victorym^e 
postponed  for  another  generation,  that  was  all.  Th 
apparently  no  other  solution  of  the  problem .  no  other  ena 
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in  sight.  "  Les  Bodies  seront  toujour s  les  Bodies  et  la  France 
sera  toujours  la  France.” 

Vant  was  shocked  at  this  fatalism. 

"  But  do  you  imagine  were  ever  coming  over  again  to 
intervene  in  this  perpetual  quarrel  ?  " 

Ah>  but  you  are  good,  you  are  brave,  you  are  generous ! 
it  might  be  possible  to  smash  Germany  once  for  all  so  that 
she  would  never  rise  again.” 

"  But  why  should  we  want  to  do  that  ?  ” 

The  man— a  sous-officier  of  cavalry,  in  private  life  a 
shopkeeper  from  Limoges — looked  surprised. 

‘‘  Mais—ils  sont  les  Bodies,  n’est-ce  pas?” 

.®ut  surely  you  don’t  deny  that  the  German  people  have 
a  right  to  live  in  peace  and  flourish  as  well  as  you  or  other 
B  they  are  beaten,  and  their  present  rulers  deposed 
and  their  Government  reformed  and  you  get  back  Elsass 
-Lotnringen  I  should  say,  Alsace-Lorraine — can’t  you  two 
nations  live  alongside  one  another  in  peace  and  amity  ?  ” 
Never.  Perhaps  for  a  generation  or  two  peace  might 
be  possible,  mon  commandant — while  Germany  was 

preparing.  Then  they  would  want  their  rtvanche.  It  is 
only  natural.  Alors,  le  chose  recommencera.” 

But,  good  God,  this  is  pure  madness !  ” 

The  sous-officier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Que  voulez-vous,  mon  commandant.  C’est  la  euerre  Et 
la  guerre,  sapristi,  c’est  la  vie.” 

Everywhere  Vant  found  this  easy  fatalism.  But  he  also 
found  as  the  war  wore  on  a  feeling  growing  up  amongst  the 
rfu  j1VlLlan ,  Population,  and  amongst  the  veteran  soldiers 
who  had  somehow  escaped  slaughter,  that  the  chance  for 
,T^ate  vlctory  had  passed,  that  the  present  struggle  had 
lasted  long  enough,  and  that  the  British  were,  for  their  own 
puiy  prolonging  the  situation.  Suspicion  as  to  the 

nenSp  mtT^ntlons  be^an  to  gam  ground  amongst  the  common 
people  In  some  quarters  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  the 
English  meant  to  make  their  hold  upon  the  Pas  de  Calais 
permanent.  The  one  thing  that  kept  Paris  tranquil  that 

FnpfcW  I?6  iv°uth  to, tbe  war>  was  the  vast  quantity  of 
English  gold  which  was  being  poured  into  the  pockets  of  the 

shopkeepers  the  innkeepers  tnd  the  farmers  Even  a  fold 

victory  lost  its  charm,  began  even  to  be  dreaded,  if  it  involved 

the  neaceg  °it  *  tying  °f  France’s  hands  * 

the  peace.  It  would  only  mean  a  change  of  masters.  So 
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thoughts  ran  and  tongues  wagged  in  France  until  that  day 
in  the  spring  of  1917  when  Vant  heard  in  the  Place  Vendome 
the  cry  of  the  miserable  Paris  mob  shouting,  “  A  has  les 
Anglais  !  ” 

For  the  honour  of  France  that  Spirit — the  expression  of 
that  spirit,  at  least,  was  speedily  stamped  out  by  the 
Government. 

And  then,  while  the  Canadians  were  preparing  to  spring 
upon  the  enemy  at  Vimy,  the  volatility  of  the  French  nation 
had  a  new  diversion.  The  shopkeepers  began  rubbing  their 
hands  with  joyful  anticipation,  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
began  to  scent  relief  from  their  long  labours  and  dangers. 
The  English  and  their  designs  receded  into  the  background. 
Their  day  of  popularity  was  over.  A  new  flag  was  unfurled 
alongside  the  tricolour  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris,  amidst 
the  wild  cheering  of  a  vast  multitude  thirsting  for  novelty. 

America  had  entered  the  war.  It  was  not  until  a  year 
later  that  Vant  returned  to  his  regiment. 


CHAPTER  IX 

i 

It  was  the  second  week  in  October,  1918. 

Behind  a  brick  wall,  which  had  only  that  morning  sheltered 
a  field  dressing  station,  lay  a  wounded  Canadian  officer.  The 
orderly  in  charge  had  been  struck  down  by  a  steel  splinter,  and 
his  crumpled-up  body  might  have  been  visible  a  few  yards 
away  if  a  section  of  corrugated  iron  had  not  slid  down, 
enveloping  and  concealing  the  spot.  The  officer,  who  had 
been  badly  wounded  five  hours  ago,  had  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood  At  present,  although  the  bleeding  had  stopped,  he  was 
unable  to  move.  An  oak  beam  lay  across  his  leg ;  the  pain, 
when  he  extricated  it,  was  intolerable.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  ambulances  came  up  or  a  patrol 
or  search  party  found  him.  If  only  he  could  have  shifted 
his  head  out  of  the  sun — the  burning  August  sun  which  came 
streaming  through  the  gap  in  the  sugar  factory  wall ! 

Long  before  the  shadow  of  the  corrugated  iron  overhead 
fell  upon  him  he  had  ceased  to  care.  He  no  longer  felt  the 
raging  thirst  (his  water-bottle  was  beyond  his  reach).  Pain 
ceased  to  trouble  him.  A  large  contentment  took  possession 
°f  his  spirit.  He  fancied  he  was  mounting — mounting  to  a 
high  hill,  like  Cassel,  or  Kemmel,  or  Scherpenburg,  and  when 
he  had  got  to  the  top  there  was  his  life  spread  out  before  him 
like  a  great  plain,  dotted  with  landmarks.  It  was  most 
curious.  There  was  Shellport  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
in  the  hazy  distance.  He  could  make  out  the  church  spires 
and  gleaming  water  by  the  wharves,  the  clap-boarded  villas, 
verandahs  and  picket  fences  and  the  festooned  masses  of 
ampelopsis  and  honeysuckle  ;  the  ruins  of  Fort  Hesperus  ; 
Thornhill,  in  its  little  oasis  of  high  timber,  standing  in  patient 
whiteness  behind  its  Ionic  wooden  pillars ;  Fairbridge  school 
and,  a  little  nearer,  Dalkeith  and  its  campus  and  the  shining 
estuary  where  he  had  won  his  first  boating  honours. 

He  had  such  a  swift  retrospect  as  comes  to. a  drowning  man. 

Oxford,  as  he  had  first  seen  it,  with  its  serrated  towers 
and  spires  cutting  into  the  twilit  sky-line,  the  drowsy  green 
and  grey  quads,  the  flitting  black-gowned  figures,  the 
cloistered  peace  broken  by  the  resonant  booming  from  Old 
Tom  Tower.  There  was  a  flutter  of  white  wings  by  the 
river :  they  were  his  released  memories  flying  back  to  him, 
delectable  memories  of  Oxford  and  his  Oxford  friends  whose 
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sturcty,  mocking,  wistful  faces,  now  mostly  cold  and  rigid 
in  death,  seemed  to  smile  at  him  from  afar  and,  wheeling, 
disappear  into  the  blue.  Yonder  behind  the  bustling  High, 
close  beside  the  leafy  Cherwell,  stood  the  dear  old  bridge 

And,  like  a  spell-bound  flight  of  spears. 

The  gilded  vanes  of  Magdalen. 

When  the  stretcher-bearers  at  last  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  bore  him  away. 

And  so  it  went  on,  this  vision  :  he  had  reached  the  Karazor 
mine  and  the  coming  of  Cynthia  Campion. 

The  next  day  Major  Gregory  Vant,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  arrived, 
still  unconscious,  at  the  Canadian  Hospital  at  Boulogne. 

II 

A  breeze  from  the  English  channel  blew  through  the  open 
window  of  the  hospital  ward.  Gregory  Vant  had  been  lying 
there  three  weeks,  but  only  now  was  his  mind  active  enough 
to  be  interested  in  his  surroundings. 

“  Getting  along  splendidly.  The  O.C.  thinks  we  shall 
be  able  to  move  you  into  D.  ward  to-morrow. 

“  WhV  am  I  to  be  moved,  nurse  ? 

“  Because  it  is  a  private  ward.  There  is  only  one ;  other 
officer  there — a  Canadian — a  friend  of  yours.  She  smued. 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ”  he  asked. 

"  Major  Lanctot,  M.P.” 

“Lanctot?  Is  he  badly  wounded  ?  m  .  ., 

“He  was:  but  he  is  getting  well,  too.  Aou  mustnt. 
talk  anv  more.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  of  news.  The 
war  is  Is  good  as  over.  Yesterday  the  Germans  proposed 

an  armistice.” 

III 

"  ThehhJdUrfVthe  man  in  the  opposite  bed  lifted  itself 
from  fte  pUlow  His  eyes  were  banned  so  that  he  eould 

not  see,  but  the :  man' .Jig.  ^ SU  wounded. 

Lan!itoHe  Daused  shocked,  but  the  other  seemed  to  divine. 
^U‘  Tou  rimanttbout  my  eyes.  Well,  they  haven't  given  up  hope 
yet.  YildtUsMiSsticenews— isn'tit  afinetomc  ?  Itmeansthe 
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end  ?f,  ,the  T^ar-  The  end  °f  the  war !  It  seems  almost 
incredible.  I  hope  we  can  manage  to  go  back  together.” 
it  are  still  member  for  Kamiscatonge  ?  ” 

(<  Yes.  They  won’t  let  me  resign.” 
qi  J  sh°uld  think  not,  indeed  !  Of  course,  you’11  come  to 
heliport .  I  hear  from  Cynthia  that  your  boy  is  growing 
into  a  sturdy,  handsome  youngster.” 

Lanctot ’s  cheek  flushed. 

”  The  Campions  have  asked  me  to  stay  at  Woodstock,  but 
I  m  not  sure  they  11  be  so  glad  to  have  a  blind  man  about, 
tfut  1 11  come  to  your  wedding,  Vant,  if  I  have  to  grope  mv 
way  from  Kamiscatonge.”  °  ”  y 

After  a  pause,  Lanctot  asked  : 

“Do  you  remember  those  great  talks  we  used  to  have  at 
Tresman  s  years  ago  ?  Are  you  still  going  on  with  that  Fort 
Hesperus  idea  of  yours  ?  ” 

I  don  t  know.  I  must  get  my  thoughts  together  first.  I 
can  understand  how  a  man  may  be  spiritually  shell-shocked 
I  can  t  even  accustom  myself  yet  to  the  idea  of  the  war 
being  over  can  you  ?  And  what  is  it  we ’re  going  back  to 
you  and  I  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  same  old  vulgar  materialism’ 
the  same  seJfish  scramble  for  wealth,  the  same  old  partv 
politics,  the  same  bigotry  and  crudity?  Canada  has 
redeemed  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  her  crusading 
spirit  is  exhausted.  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  too  tired  to  do 
any  more.”  u 

,  ^thy°u>  Vant,  that  this  war  has  strained  Idealism 

almost  to  the  breaking-point.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
kind  of  peace  the  politicians  are  going  to  make.” 

Peace  .  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  any  just  and  reasonable 

ButCei  Zfl  these  greedy,  vengeful,  suspicious  races. 
But  I  cant-I  can  t.  Lanctot,  we  must  give  Europe  up 
t  will  take  Europe  five  years— perhaps  ten— to  recover  from 
her  wounds  and  then  perhaps  she  may  begin  to  set  her  house 
in  order.  The  pot  has  not  been  boiling  thSeye^!\o"nXnR 
and  the  scum  has  come  to  the  top.  We  may  as  well  makf 

up  our  mind  to  it,  the  Old  World  has  ceased  to  have  any 
message  for  us  now.”  y 

But  we  stm  have  the  old.  ” 

,,  T,he  Old  World— that  is,  the  old  simplicity,  the  old  faith 
the  old  beauty  the  old  grace,  the  old  manners— has  had  a 

n0m  Whict  Xt  may  never  recover.  What  has  slowly 
painfully  won  through  the  ages  had  been  sacrificed  fora 
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disillusioned,  reactionary  generation  which  doesn’t  care  a 
newspaper  paragraph  or  a  revue  gag  for  the  old  and  beautiful 
things.  And  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you’ll  see 
blavs  and  Celts,  Babus  and  Egyptians  making  a  bonfire  of 
our  priceless  heritage,  while  we  are  still  jabbering  about 
freedom,  justice  and  universal  love.  No  :  we  in  Canada  must 
sit  tight  and  wait  for  the  passing  of  the  agony  and  the  bloody 
ST*  *  don’t  suppose  we  ourselves  will  wholly  escape. 
We  will  again  be  invaded  by  mongrel  hordes,  alien  in  thought 
and  speech ;  we  will  have  labour  troubles,  bloody  riots, 
economic  unrest.  But  it  will  be  a  better  country  than 
Europe.  We  must  set  our  jaws  firmly  and  hold  fast.  It 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end — but  in  the  meantime  we  must 
abandon  quixotism  and  cultivate  our  garden.” 

“  Would  it  be  quixotism,  Vant,  for  you  and  me  to  work 
quietly  together  towards  bringing  our  peoples  together  ?  I 
have  been  thinking  here  in  the  darkness  a  great  deal  about 
that.  Can’t  we  do  something  to  profit  by  the  terrible  lesson 
Europe  has  taught  us  ?  Wouldn’t  that  be  cultivating  our 
garden  ?  If  we  can’t  make  any  moral  gesture  to  Europe 
in  spite  of  our  fifty  thousand  dead,  surely  we  can  heal  our 
own  discords  ?  ” 

Vant  looked  across  at  the  blinded  man  lying  m  the  opposite 
cot.  Ins  sensitive  lips  moving  in  an  eager  smile  ;  he  thought 
of  all  that  Lanctot  had  said  and  done  in  the  past,  of  the  great 
renunciation  his  present  words  implied  and  compassion  filled 
his  heart. 

“  We  are  both  sick  men— you  and  I— tired— disillusioned,” 
he  said  ;  for  a  long  time  we  can  only  grope  along.  Let 
us  keep  together,  Emile.  We  must  be  patient.  Somehow, 
back  again  in  our  own  land,  we  will  find  the  way — to  unity 
— and  the  beautiful  things  we  have  lost.” 
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